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THE PRESENT CRISIS 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


HROUGH the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous throe, 
When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to and fro; 
At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the Future’s heart. 


So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels his sympathies with God 
In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by the sod, 
Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving in the nobler clod. 


For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame; 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and that light. 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land? 
Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone is strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong. 


Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through Oblivion’s sea; 

Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet earth’s chaff must fly ; 
Never shows the choice mementous till the judgment hath passed by. 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and the Word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 


We see dimly in the Present what is small and what is great, 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market’s din, 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave within,— 
“They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin.” 
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Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, / 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had denied. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,—they were souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s supreme design. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to heaven upturned. 


For Humanity sweeps onward: where today the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 


—From The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Houghton, Mifflin 


& Company, Boston. 


TWO INTERPRETATIONS 


[The cover picture of January, 1914, is re- 
peated on this issue. After long search noth- 
ing as suitable could be found for this World 
Growing Better issue —Ed.] 

Watts’ wonderful picture called “Hope,” 
which at first sight you might take for Despair, 
is a delicate figure utterly strengthless and de- 
jected, a bowed and stricken figure with sunken 
head and blindfold eyes cowering over a broken 
lyre in the twilight. This is part of what Ches- 
terton sees in it: “The spectator standing be- 
fore that picture, a work of superlative mental 
delicacy, finds himself in the presence of a 
great truth. He perceives that there is some- 
thing in human nature which is always appar- 
ently on the eve of disappearing, but never dis- 
appears—an assurance wich is always appar- 
ently saying farewell and yet illimitably lin- 
gers, a string which is always stretched to 
snapping and yet never snaps. He perceives 
that the queerest and most delicate and most 
fragile thing in us is in truth indestructible. He 
knows a great moral fact; that there never was 
an age of assurance, that there never was an 
age of faith. Faith is always at a disadvantage; 
it is a perpetually defeated thing which sur- 
vives all its conquerors; it is fragile, but eternal. 
(The desperate modern talk about dark days 
and reeling altars, and the end of God and 
angels, is the oldest talk in the world; lamen- 
tations over the growth of agnosticism can be 
found in the monkish sermons of the dark 
ages; horror at youthful impiety can be found 
in Homer’s Iliad.) The mysteriously potent 
thing we speak of is the thing that never de- 
serts men and yet, with daring diplomacy, often 
threatens to desert them. It has indeed dwelt 
among and controlled all the kings and crowds, 


but only with the air of a pilgrim passing by. It 
has indeed warmed and lit men from the be- 
ginning of Eden, but it was as with the glow 
of an eternally setting sun, which, however, 
never sets. Watts calls his picture ‘Hope,’ and 
perhaps that is the best title. It reminds us of 
a fact that is too little remembered, that faith, 
hope, and charity, the three mystical virtues of 
Christianity, are also the gayest of the vir- 
tues. Paganism is not gay, but, even at its 
best, only heroically, nobly sad. Though Watts 
calls his tremendous reality ‘Hope, we may 
call it many other things. Call it faith, call it 
the will to live, call it the religion of tomorrow 
morning, call it the latent sense of immortal- 
ity; it is the thing that explains why man sur- 
vives all things and why there is no such thing 
as a real pessimist. It cannot be found in any 
dictionary; there is only one way in which it 
can be noticed and recognized. If there be 
anywhere a man who has really lost it, his face 
out of a whole crowd of men will strike us like 
a blow because the mysterious surviving some- 
thing which Watts named ‘Hope,’ and which, 
in his picture, keeps touching with feeble fin- 
gers the one only remaining string in a broken 
lyre—that spiritual, vivid, persevering some- 
thing has died out of that man, and his face is 
dead.”—The Methodist Review. 
* * * 


You have seen G. F,. Watts’ symbolic picture 
of Hope: . . . a woman with bowed head sit- 
ting over the world, playing upon a harp with 
one string. All the other strings are broken. 
I do not know what it means except this, that, 
when everything is gone, and the harp of life 
is left with only one string, and most people 
would throw it to the scrap heap, Hope plays 
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upon it and gets music out of it. But I take 
leave to interpret its message to us... in 
another way. There is no other hope for hu- 
manity save “the hope of the gospel.” The 
other strings of the harp are broken, and some 
of them are not worth mending. The high- 
sounding expedients that men have invented 
for healing the world’s woes and ridding it of 
its sin have broken down, they have not been 
equal to the strain put upon them. The one 
string left for us is. . . ’Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” . . . Go on playing on the one 
string, for there is music in it that will charm 
the world ultimately away from all its foolish 
experiments, and we shall discover that there 
is no way of redemption save through the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ and the living 
energy of his Spirit—Charles Brown. 


(Continued from page 223) 
field outside of the church, and the church has 
thus been deprived of a tremendous amount of 
Scley which might have been spent in its be- 
alf. 

Isn’t it about time that we got away from 
the notion that unless one can engage in what 
is commonly known as “religious” work that 
one is not spiritually minded? What, after all, 
is spiritual-mindedness? Perhaps we can secure 
some illustrations from the Bible itself. Back 
in the Old Testament days when the children 
of Israel were wandering in the wilderness, 
God called Bezalel, the son of Uri, and filled 
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him with “the spirit of God.” 
pose? Here we have it: 


“T have filled him with the spirit of God, in 
wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowl- 
edge, * * * * to devise skillful works, to work 
in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cut- 
ting of stones for setting, and in carving of 


wood, to work in all manner of workmanship.” 
(Exodus 31:3-5.) 


Bezalel was made a “Spirit-filled” man so 
that he might become a good artisan—a work- 
ingman. Then later there came a time in the 
history of the Israelites when they needed a 
man to lead them in their fight against the 
Philistines and other surrounding enemies, 
and God raised up Samson. We are told that 
upon one occasion “The spirit of Jehovah came 
mightily upon him.” What for? So that he 
might receive great physical strength. In 
other cases the spirit of God came upon men 
like Paul and the disciples so that they might 
become great preachers. 


For what pur- 


We have made the mistake of limiting the 
manifestations of the Spirit. Isn’t there some- 
thing in the Bible about the diversity of gifts 
among Spirit-filled men? 

If we can persuade ourselves that the men 
and the women who are undoubtedly Christian 
in their character may serve the Lord and the 
people in ways which meet the present social 
need, we will have taken a great step forward 
in the church. 
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IS 'THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


Views of Editors, Labor Leaders, Business Men, Publicists, Clergymen and 
College Presidents 


THE GOSPEL apeiohd ITS GREATEST 


. Herbert Quick, Editor Farm and Fireside. 
- You ask whether the world is growing bet- 
ter. In my opinion, it is growing both ways. 
In other words, influences are at work, 
which, if they win, will make the world a more 
complete failure from an ethical standpoint 
than it has ever been. Other influences are at 
work which will redeem the world if they are 
victorious, from the remediable evils from 
which it suffers. 

The era of crass materialism is past, and we 
are entering upon a period of higher spiritual- 
ism and more devoted altruism. In other 


words, we are entering upon a period of a- 


great religious revival. Whether this revival 


shall be inside the organized agencies of Chris-_ 


tianity or outside depends upon the churches 
themselves. The gospel of Jesus, however, is 
going to make its greatest, and, I believe, its 
last bid for the control of human affairs in the 
twentieth century. This supreme effort will 
be made along the line of the embodiment of 
the Golden Rule in our laws. 

Under the institutions of our civilized coun- 
try no man can possibly do unto others as he 
would have others should do unto him. The 
Golden Rule in business is rendered very large- 
ly an impossibility by a one-sided competition 
which forces the masses to compete with each 
other for employment, but relieves the monop- 


olists of the earth from the law of competition. 


The Scientifico regime in Mexico offers the 
most clean-cut illustration. They robbed the 
peon class of lands so as to force the peons to 
compete with each other for employment on 
the great estates, and relieved the great land 
owners from the necessity of competition. 


Fundamentally, this condition exists all over 
the world. The owners of natural opportuni- 
ties, themselves under the law of God, as much 
the property of one person as another, cannot 
practice the Golden Rule individually. In other 
words, our institutions must be reformed so 
that collective Christianity will be put into ef- 
fect. On the individual plans the gospel has 
already saved the world as completely as it 
can. Both outside the churches and inside, the 
new religion of Greater Christianity is making 
headway. It will win, if it wins at all, by the 
triumph of a new Reformation, which will 
either control the churches or will split them 
from top to bottom, as did the old Reforma- 
tion. If the new Reformation does not win by 
accomplishing industrial justice, and thereby 
giving Christianity a new field for development, 
the world will get worse and worse, until fin- 
ally the decay of society through poverty, dis- 
content and hopelessness will be complete. And 
in this connection, I do not see in the world 
any new and uncorrupted region from which 
there is likely to come any such redemption as 
that which followed the Germanic overflow of 
Rome. 

Personally, I do not doubt the outcome. I 
believe that the forces of righteousness will 
win. Whether or not the churches will do their 
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share for Christianity is, I think, the big ques- 
tion. 


THE CHURCH IS BETTER. 
John Balcom Shaw, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Who could face this war and say the world is 
getting better? Is this what centuries of civili- 
zation has brought us to?—the greatest war in 
magnitude, slaughter, savagery and self-seeking 
the world has known since its existence began. 

Society or the race will never be evolved into 
better things. It is only as individual hearts 
and lives are regenerated that real advance will 
be made. The church, therefore, is getting bet-— 
ter, and will get better, but not the world. Its 
course must be downward, not upward, and 
when Jesus comes he will claim and own not 
it, but the church. Some of us believe that 
his return will be necessary before the world 
will ever get started upon the upward and on- 
ward grade. 

ne 
SENSITIVE TO OPPRESSION. 

John Mitchell, Prominent Labor Leader. 

Despite the many evils that manifest them- 
selves in our social, political, and industrial life, 
there can be no doubt in the minds of observing 
men that the world is growing better. He is 
either blind or desperate who refuses to rec- 
ognize that a great change has occurred in 
public thought and in human ideals. It is 
doubtful if there ever has been a greater awak- 
ening on the part of all the people than has 
come about in the past few years. There are 
few to be found unconcerned and indifferent 
to suffering and oppression. The spectacle of 
men and women debauched by their wealth or 
depraved by their poverty has become so re- 
pulsive to the new conception of public morals 
that many even of those who have profited by 
the privation and degradation of others are 
raising their voices in protest against a con- 
tinuation of these conditions. Indeed, if this 
were not true, if we were not making progress 
toward higher and better conditions of life, we 
should be justified in surrendering to despair. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING IMPROVED. 
Norman Hapgood, Editor Harper’s Weekly. 

In spite of the failure of European govern- 
ment, the world is growing better, because the 
masses have more and more to say about the 
conditions under which they live. Invention 
has made possible for the majority greatly im- 
proved standards of living, universal education 
is showing the world what those standards 
ought to be, and self-government is gradually 
bringing them about. : 

INTO THE LIGHT OF GOD. 
David J. Burrell, New York, N. Y. 

I believe that the world is growing better, 
not merely because statistics show it, but be- 
cause “right is right since God is God, and 
right the day must win.” The world has been 
rolling around on its axis every twenty-four 
hours since the Advent of Christ, and every 
time it rolls around it rolls a little further into 
the light of God. 


VIEWED FROM HISTORY’S PEAK 


William Peart, Chief Secretary of the Salvation Army in the United States 


[The churches are under daily obligation to 
the Salvation Army for its work of holding out 
the helping hand of Jesus Christ to the poor 
and needy. Liberal support and hearty ap- 
proval should be given it by all churches.—Ed.] 

“Is the world growing better?” To ask this 
question demands courage that has faith for its 
inspiration. To answer it in the affirmative 
requires that we have implicit and unwavering 
confidence in the inviolability of God’s prom- 
ises to his people and in the ultimate triumph 
of the Cross. And yet I think the time chosen 
to present such an inquiry is appropriate. Judg- 
ing by some of the available external evidence, 
one would be tempted to believe that the Eu- 
ropean debacle presages a disaster to the 
Christian religion such as the world has never 
before witnessed. 

But, in the words of Shakespeare, “Through 
the hollow eye of death I see life peering.” 
The screeching of shells, the roar of cannon, 
the cracking of rifles, rivers crimsoned with 
the blood of hundreds of thousands of com- 
batants, and all the temporary misery endured 
by millions of non-combatants as a result of 
the fearful conflict, are incapable of killing the 
Salvation Army’s faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the kingdom of God on earth. Nor can these 
things blind our eyes to the many signs which 
indicate that benign influences are surely at 
work tending to the betterment of the people 
in all parts of the world. 

The Salvation Army is convinced that the 
sign-posts are pointing in the right direction. 

Those who affirm that the world is showing 
evidence of betterment will be asked to tell 
why, then, are the world’s greatest nations at 
war; why are seven hundred millions of per- 
sons, nominally at least, enemies and ready to 
fly at each others’ throats? We are asked why, 
if we consider our stand a correct one, millions 
of men are in battle line, why bayonet points 
to bayonet, why huge ironclads—mighty en- 
gines of destruction—are on the ocean ready 
to do their deadly work, and echo answers 
why? 

If there were no God, no living Christ, no 
gospel of peace, the man who points to the 
present situation in Europe as convincing evi- 
dence of the world’s moral and spiritual re- 
trogression would perhaps present an unan- 
swerable argument. These objectors tell us 
that Christianity has failed because it has 
proved itself unable to arrest the evil forces 
which have culminated in the awful struggle 
now progressing in Europe. They say the 
calamity will dispose of the claims of the Man 
of Calvary to the fealty of hundreds of millions 
of persons. 

Is not this, however, a fallacy; a prodigious 
blunder? Those who believed in Christian 
principles before the war surely will have their 
faith in them confirmed. They will quite un- 
derstand that all else has failed except Chris- 
tianity, and its principles have not been applied 
to the present situation. Diplomacy, moral 
suasion, have failed to maintain the peace of 
the world. The systems of men have proved 
faulty ina great emergency. The present con- 
dition of things is not proof against. Christian- 
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ity, but evidence that in its absence there is 
real and serious danger. ’ 

Will not the very logic of events inspire only 
hope in the ultimate triumph of the cross? We 
think so. 

The great war that was resorted to for the 
purpose of correcting real or imaginary evils 
will simply demonstrate to the world at large 
the utter futility of trying to compose personal, 
national or international grievances by any 
other method or on any other foundation than 
that laid down in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The present untoward conditions will surely 
enable us to grasp this great truth more and 
more. Political upheavals that come to bloody 
issues should not cause us to take a despairing 
view of this world. 

If your question had been asked in Judea 
after Paul had been taken a prisoner to Rome, 
doubtless many of the devout Christians of 
that day would have shaken their heads and 
allowed their pessimism to obtain at least a 
temporary victory over their faith. But if 
Paul was an arc light in Judea, he became a 
veritable sun of brilliancy in Rome. The world 
was getting better while aparently the outward 
signs were discouraging. 

If your question had been asked during “The 
Reign of Terror,” it would perhaps have been 
hard to find many with faith enough to answer 
it in the affirmative. The world was appar- 
ently morally disorganized. It was a confused 
mass of sin, misery, dejection and cruelty. 
But it really was getting better, for in the 
midst of this night of gloom and darkness a 
brighter day was emerging. 

But in spite of the European convulsion and 
its far-reaching effects on commerce and indus- 
try, men were never individually more kind 
than today. Every effort is being made in 
every part of the world to mitigate the hor- 
rors of war by taking care of the widows of 
those who have been killed and ministering to 
the many thousands of newly-made orphans. 
If political systems make wounds, there are 
millions of hands ready to bind them up, and 
millions of hearts ready to sympathize. 

Florence Nightingales are almost as numer- 
ous as are the privates in the various armies. 
Every good woman is ready to do something, 
every good man is ready to make some sacri- 
fice. War and suffering used to be regarded as 
inevitable, and little effort was made _ to 
ameliorate the condition of those reduced to 
destitution through war’s fell effects. A 
wounded soldier abandoned on the battlefield 
was looked upon as one of war’s normal ef- 
fects. Now, however, such a scene sends a 
thrill of horror through the heart of humanity. 
Is not the sentiment of the world at this time 
against militarism? And surely this is a hope- 
ful sign. 

I see life improving in hundreds of. ways; 
in the many institutions that are trying to aid 
the needy, console the sick and minister to the 
sorrowing. I see improvement in the moral 
condition of the world, in the better relations 
that obtain between employer and employed. 
When men voluntarily share their profits with 
those who work for them and already receive 


fair wages, are we not justified in believing 
that the brotherhood of man is becoming more 
than an ideal? 

; If the world were not growing better, and if 
its tendency were not generally upward, it is 
hardly likely that hollow-eyed and emaciated 
misery would so powerfully move the indus- 
trial rich. At this Yuletide season there is a 
very general agreement that no person shall 
be wholly abandoned. In other words, some 
cheer will be passed on to everybody, no mat- 
ter how sinful their lives may have been, or 
how improvident their use of the resources 
which God and nature have placed at their dis- 
posal. 

With the heart expanding generously, with 
the mind more receptive to the appeals of dis- 
tressed and impaired humanity, with love tak- 
ing the place of hatred, with a quickening con- 
ception of duty manifest everywhere, with 
ever-multiplying moral and religious agencies 


at work in the mission fields—there may be, 
for a time, a set-back on the mission fields— 
with the ever-growing activities of numerous 
home missions, with the widening influence of 
the church, how is it possible to take any other. 
view than that the world is growing better? 
There are many leprous spots to cleanse, we 
know; many dark places to illumine; much in- 
difference to dispel, but the prediction that the 
cross will yet transform the world has strong 
support in the numerous Christian activities, 
and their ever expanding area, of the day. 

_ Somebody has said if religion can die, then 
it ought to die; meaning, of course, that if its 
claims to immortality do not rest on a sure 
foundation it ought to be rejected. The bloody 
irruption in Europe, nor any power in the 
hand or tongue of man, will ever be able to 
nae the triumphant march of the saints of 

od. 
The world is growing better! 


BACKGROUND LIGHTER. 
Charles Stelzle, New York. 

Yes—the world is getting better. The rea- 
son that things look darker to some people is 
because the background is lighter. We have 
higher standards of ethics than ever before. I 
should dislike very much to believe that after 
2,000 years of Christianity the world is worse 


than it was when Christ came. 
* kK * 


BETTER NOTWITHSTANDING WAR. 
Harry Pratt Judson, President the University 
of Chicago. 

My opinion is that the world is growing bet- 
ter. I can’t prove my opinion to be correct. 
It would be entirely possible to devote 
an entire issue of one of your maga- 
zines to argument pro and con on this subject. 
Notwithstanding the frightful collapse of Chris- 
tian civilization which the present state of the 
world makes clear, yet I am convinced that 
back of it all is a steady advance in the real 
character and aims of mankind. But I confess, 
as I said, I can’t prove it. Perhaps the hope 
is the father of the thought. 

BABYLON AND THE GOLDEN CUP. 
F. W. Gunsaulus, President Armour Institute. 

This European horror is Babylon and the 
golden cup over again. Jer. 51:7. The nations 
of Europe have drunk of the cup and are mad. 
As in those far-off days, so again, the human 
equation has failed. Our equation did not leave 
much room for God, but God is in the world, 
and he is going somewhere. The only way 
that we can keep going safely and successfully 
is to go with him. We have had evolution in 
abundance during the last forty years, but 
there also is devolution, and we must not over- 
look it. We have had philosophers, theolog- 
ijans and scholars who denied historical reality, 
and now they have appalling reality at their 
doors. We have been reforming more things 
out of the world than we have been reforming 
into it. We have put whiskey out, but we 
have not put something else in its place. We 
have not put in self-restraint. We have not 
put out temper, and temper made this war. 
The rulers flew into a passion and went to 
killing one another’s subjects. Peace is made 
up of pieces, that is, of peaceful individuals. 
We cannot have peace until we have peaceful 
people, people who will be patient. 


CHANGES FOR RIGHT. 
H. B. Brown, President Valparaiso University. 

I take your question as one of special impor- 
tance at the present time, and I want to say 
that in spite of all the slaughter occasioned 
by the wars in Europe, I still believe the world 
is better than it has ever been. To convince 
myself of this I have but to look back a few 
years and note the wonderful changes that 
have been made for right. 

* * * 
BETTER OR WORSE? 

Wilbur F. Crafts, International Reform Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 

The year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
fourteen is at once the worst and best year the 
world ever saw; the worst for those who have 
chosen evil, singly or in nations, and the best 
for those who have chosen good. One of the 


perils of the day is the tendency of the willful 


optimist to belittle the awful discovery that 
European civilization is only a thin veneer on 
the white savagery of the days of Caesar. The 
call of barbaric peoples into the fight on both 
sides, from Africa, India and Turkey, measures 
the degradation of Europe down to the Asiatic, 
and even the African level. The worst sign of 
all is that there has not been a world-wide vol- 
canic flame of righteous indignation to compel 
Germany, after having sandbagged Belgium 
like a highway robber because it happened to 
be in the way, to at least feed the people whom 
she has despoiled by supreme treason to in- 
ternational law, the greatest falsehood which 
is possible to commit. 

On the other hand, among the people who 
really follow God in something more than a 
formal religion, the condemnation of war is 
greater than ever before. And in our country 
certainly we have reached the top notch of 
moral progress in carrying five states for pro- 
hibition. The European war itself, so far as 
Russia is concerned, may be offset in the con- 
servation of life by the permanent national 
prohibition which Russia has achieved through 
an autocrat before we were able to get it as a 
republic, which should shame us into an unpre- 
cedented activity to carry the submission of 
constitutional prohibition in Congress at the 
very opening of the session. In spite of all the 
folly and wickedness of man, I believe in the 
truth of William Watson’s great line: 

“The world-soul greatens with the centuries.” 
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ENTHRONE THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D. 


In answer to your question: Is the world 
growing better? I think I can adopt the poet’s 
words: 


“Some hearts may brood upon the past; 
Our eyes with smiling futures glisten. 
Lo, now the dawn breaks up the sky, 
Lean out your soul and listen. 

The world rolls freedom’s radiant way 
And brightens with our sorrow: 

The bars of hell are strong today; 

The Christ shall rise tomorrow!” 


When we look at individuals and at special 
crises there is much to sadden the heart; but 
when we take a broad vision of the motives 
which underlie business and social life I think 
we must realize that there has been a vast im- 
provement, even in the last generation. Con- 
cerning the awful shadow of war which lies 
across the world like an incubus we must be- 
lieve that it does not mark the failure of Chris- 
tianity but only the failure of diplomacy and 
science and the false philosophy of greater 
armaments. Perhaps now that these have 
failed we shall be ready to try the principles 
of Christianity. Nothing else can triumph and 
the result of the awful carnage of war will 
finally be to enthrone Him who is the Prince 


of Peace. 
* BS 


BRIGHTER LIGHT MAKES SHADOWS 
DARKER. 


Geo. W. Coleman, Boston. 


The world is growing better. The light 
shines more brightly than ever, which makes 
the shadows look darker than ever. Enormous 
changes are taking place, but the better day 
cannot be ushered in without the break-up of 
many things, which we have hitherto counted 
dear, but are not essential. 

* * * 

BETTER, BUT HARD TO PROVE. 
Ida M. Tarbell, The American Magazine. 
You ask me is the world growing better? 

I believe so, but I should find it hard to prove 
A * * * 
THE LAST WAR. 
F. B. Meyer, Past President World’s Sunday 
School Association, London, Eng. 

Both the badness of the bad, and the good- 
ness of the good, in the world, are more accen- 
tuated today than in any previous age. But 
amid it all there can be hardly a question that 
the ideals of men are higher and that their 
moral sense is keener. In evidence of these 
assertions I would point to the present war. 
Devilish hatred, malice, and ingenuity have 
never been carried to the same extent—except 
perhaps among savages. The humanities have, 
on the other hand, never received more con- 
spicuous illustration. And the judgment of 
mankind has never before pronounced so em- 
phatically against war, and demanded so ve- 
hemently that this shall be the last war. That 
war is becoming more evidently an anachron- 
ism, to be discarded henceforth in the advance 
of humanity, is to me proof that the world is 
slowly moving sunwards. 


ENGLAND’S HOPE IN CHRIST. 
Sir Robertson Nicoll, Editor British Weekly. 


I believe with the eminent preacher who said 
that if we as a nation had never known Christ 
we should have been at peace. It is Christ who 
has flung his shield over the weak things of 
the world. The love of liberty, the abhorrence 
of tyranny, the care for the right of other na- 
tions, the sacred obligations of honor, would 
have had no power to move us to battle had 
it not been for the spirit of Christ within us. 
The devil would have advised us to be neutral. . 
No, it is because we are Christians that we 
have gone to war. 

Slavery has been all but banished from the 
world, and may not war be banished? We 
cannot look forward very far, but surely we 
may expect at the end the victors will see to it 
that, as far as possible, war and the menace of 
war shall be removed from the terrors of hu- 
manity. It is for this we are fighting, and save 
this we can look for little, as the result of our 
costly sacrifice. 


Our Hope for True Peace. 


Our hope, however, for the true peace that 
is built upon righteousness is in the triumph 
of the King of Salem, who was first of all King 
of Righteousness—Who is made of God to all 
His people wisdom and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption. When the 
lightnings flash from one end of heaven to the 
other, and He returns to the world again, He 
will take to Himself His great power and reign, 
and then will come a peace never to be broken 
more. There is much in the New Testament 
to suggest that He will come through the rag- 
ings and convulsions and earthquakes of the 
world. As Charles Wesley wrote, in those 
lines which Charlotte Bronté has quoted: 


“Oh! who can explain 
This struggle for life, 
This travail and pain, 
This trembling and strife? 
Plague, earthquake and famine, 
And tumult of war, 
The wonderful coming 
Of Jesus declare.” 


He will come again to this old, weary, blood- 
drenched earth, and then will be the reign of 
peace. Then will all the wild tumult be laid 
to rest, and instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come 
up the myrtle tree, and it shall be the Lord for 
a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off. 

* * * 
IN DOUBT. 
Marian Lawrence, International Sunday 
School Association. . 

I used to think I knew, but now I don’t. 
I don’t think I am in the right frame of mind 
to write this answer. I wrote you one about 
a year ago on the same subject, and I have had 
the same opinion, but this war has knocked 
things crossways, and I don’t know what to 
think about it. 
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GREED GROWING UNPOPULAR. 


Charles E. Adams, Leading Business Man, 
r Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Ts the world growing better?” I want to 
give you as my humble opinion that it most 
emphatically is. It seems to me there never 
has been a time in this history of this coun- 
try when so much was being done to improve 
the moral and the spiritual welfare of the peo- 
ple as there is today. 

Of course I appreciate the fact that the most 
terrible war the world has ever known is in 
progress, and that that would seem to cancel 
a lot of good things we have thought about the 
world, and yet at the same time, we can only 
talk about those things that we know most 
about, and those are the things right here at 
home. 

There never was a time when so much was 
being done for people who needed good things 
done for them, and this good is being done 
very largely by Christian people all over the 
country. The welfare work that is going on in 
factories, in stores and in business organiza- 
tions, the steady strangulation of the liquor 
trafic, which is going cn all of the time, and 
which in my opinion must necessarily end that 
trafic within a very few years at the outside, 
the work that is being done for the benefit of 
the community, everything speaks for itself. 

People are becoming more and more im- 
pressed with the fact that they are their 
brothers’ keeper, and the greed for wealth is 
more and more being replaced with the desire 
to help, and that is because greed is getting to 
be unpopular, and distasteful in this country 
-at least, and we are all appreciating the fact 
more and more that we must help each other 
and do for each other in every way that we 
can. 

Take all the different agencies for good 
which we see around us, the hospitals, the day 
nurseries, the charitable organizations of every 
kind, all willing to help those more unfortunate 
than others, the steady improvement in the 
conditions of home life as well as the condi- 
tions in stores and factories, the installation 
of safe guards of every kind for the protection 
of life and property,—all seem to me to tend 
toward a better world for all of us to live in. 

I do not suppose you want me to enumerate 
all of the different organizations for good that 
you and I know exist here, even in our own 
city. I made the statement yesterday to some 
friends that in our city, here in Cleveland, and 
I take it that we are not particularly different 
from any large city in the country, that a man 
or woman, no matter how poor, could get 
every possible medical aid of any kind, abso- 
lutely without money and without price, and be 
under just as good and just as careful treat- 
ment as if they were millionaires, because 
there are organizations in this town which, it 
seems to me, are prepared to take care of, and 
are willing to take care of every human need, 
when that need is legitimate, without regard to 
price or to future pay in any way. 

After all we cannot talk about a better world 
unless we can see a better world. I think the 
steady advance of improvement along all of 
those lines will tend to make better citizens 
and better countrymen, and I believe further, 
that they will continue to improve because as 


people become educated to better ways of liv- 
ing and higher ideals, they will never again be 
satisfied to go back to the things they were 
satisfied with before they knew of these. 


WHAT WOMAN SUFFRAGE DID IN 
ILLINOIS. 


Jane Addams. 

In the spring elections in Illinois more than 
a thousand saloons in the state were put out of 
business. Of the men 72 per cent of those 
who registered voted, of the women 73 per 
cent.. In seven wards the women succeeded 
in preventing the re-election of bad men. 

One of the interesting points is the different 
angle from which politics was viewed as the 
result of the women’s campaign. Our meetings 
were held nightly in the assembly room of the 
public schools, an appropriate place for an edu- 
cational campaign, which it was from begin- 
ning to end. I think it brought home to the 
people the fact that politics is no faraway 
thing, a private enterprise for personal gain, but 
instead that politics is intimately concerned 
with the food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
houses we live in, the streets and roads we 
walk upon, the disposal of garbage, open air 
schools for tubercular children, pure milk, 
unadulterated food, adequate accommodations 
for the feeble minded, laws preventing the sale 
of liquor to minors and a few more subjects 


such as these. 
* * 


ALL LIQUOR TAX SHOULD BE GIVEN 
TO REFORMATORIES. 
Mrs. Charles Kimball and Elizabeth Hewes 
Tilton. 

’ The arrests for drunkenness having increas- 
ed in Massachusetts 160 per cent in eleven 
years, we had a commission to look into the 
matter. Doctor Southard invited this commis- 
sion to the Psychopathic Hospital and showed 
them one patient after another clear out of 
their minds from alcohol. Doctor Southard 
said, “Gentlemen, individual liberty is a doc- 
trine very much in vogue. From it I will not 
dissent. But I wish to say that a state that 
licenses shops that sell insanity should pay 
out its millions liberally to support the victims 
of its hobby.” ; ; 


WOMAN’S VOTES WILL DESTROY 
ALCOHOL. 
Arthur Hunter. 

I am absolutely sure that the small advantage 
claimed for alcohol is upset many, many times 
by the evils which come from the use and abuse 
of it, and I am sure when the women get to 
vote, we are going to get freedom from it that 
we have never had in the past, and this one 
thing, more than any other, has made me an 
advocate of suffrage and a strong one. 


WOMEN SLAVES. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 
_ The worst thing in all the world, the most 
dreadful thing, is the slavery of women to 
men. By and by the ballot will give women 
freedom. When women get the franchise, I 
believe the white-slave traffic, and all other 
kinds of slavery of women to men, will be 
abolished, and the world will be free from this 


greatest evil. 
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Copyrighted by the American Press Association. 
PUTTING THE SUFFRAGE STATES ON THE MAP. 
Note how the eleven white full suffrage States are grouped in the 


In Illinois women vote for Presidential electors and mu- 
In the other shaded States they take part in cer- 
The black States have not yet 


West. 
nicipal officers. < 
tain school and minor elections. 
“seen the light.’"—Literary Digest. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE GAINING. 


In the November, 1914, elections, Montana 
and Nevada endorsed Woman Suffrage, mak- 
ing twelve white states, including Illinois, 
where women vote for President, municipal of- 
fices and school board. Women have school 
board franchises in the following states: North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Kentucky, 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, West Virginia, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

The following women suffrage states have 
state-wide prohibition: Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona, Colorado, Kansas. 

The Philadelphia North American, quoted by 
the Literary Digest, says: 

“Montana and Nevada have been added to 
the white states of the map; and they will al- 
ways be white. No state that ever gave the 
vote to its women ever took it away again. 
Nearly every other forward movement has had 


its instances of reaction. Even prohibition has 
occasionally lost ground..” 


Ohio, Missouri, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska turned down suffrage. There was a 
gain in Ohio and the Dakotas. In Ohio the 
liquor interests fought prohibition and suffrage 
equally. California, with woman suffrage, 
-voted against prohibition, but that is a wine- 
growing state, and women were not willing to 
sacrifice material things for righteousness. The 
wets are trying to divorce prohibition and 
suffrage in the minds of the people. The church 
should keep them together. Don’t play into 
the hands of the enemy. 
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IMMIGRATION IMPROVING. 
Professor Graham Taylor. 

In 1911, of the 522,000 aliens added to our 
population 342,000 came from newer and more 
unfamiliar sources, and 180,000 came from 
people more kindred to us. Of the 13,500,000 
foreign-born people among us, the half re- 
ceived from these southeastern European peo- 
ples is only one to fifteen in our 90,000,000 of 
people. It is true that there is less in_com- 
mon previously shared by us with Latin, Slavic, 
Greek, Russian and Semitic peoples, than with 
the Irish, English, Scotch, German, Dutch and 
Swiss folk, with whom we share a common 
language, or kinship. But it is also true that 
our literature, language and our laws and re- 
ligion have received their ideals, forms and 
their very spirit from the same sources from 
which these newer immigrants derive their 
lives. 

Preparatory to these broader policies and 
imperatively necessary to safeguard our pres- 
ent and incoming population, is the outlawing 
and destruction of segregated, commercialized, 
police-protected vice, the non-political control 
of the police departments, the non-partisan ad- 
ministration of our city and town governments, 
and public provision for the regulation of rec- 
reation. 

The promise of American life is the greatest 
promissory note ever underwritten by any peo- 
ple. No such political, civic, social, moral, and 
religious obligation has ever been undertaken 
as to make good this promise, upon which so 
many people on all the earth have staked their 
last hope. So far, we have made this promise 
good, in part at least, in the realization of the 
hopes of more people than have ever succeeded 
in other lands to which they have emigrated. 
But we have built better than we knew. For 
the reflex influence of America upon every 
fatherland whose sons and daughters have 
come to us, has advanced living and working 
conditions throughout the old world. The loss 
of many of their finest and strongest people by 
emigration to America, has stimulated every 
industrial nation in Europe to restrict emigra- 
tion by improving the standards of living and 
the opportunities for advancement available to 
their wage earners. And every returning emi- 
grant who goes back to the old home even for 
a visit, sets a new and better standard of dress, 
of dwelling, of diet, and labor. 

In view of these facts, may we not reassure 
ourselves that in doing right by our foreign- 
born fellow citizens and in doing well by the 
world we will best restrict and assimilate our 
immigrants? Thus only will we keep faith 
with the peoples and reverence the trust re- 
posed in the American people to hold and bear 
onward the ark of the covenant of the God of 
the whole earth. 


* 

SUNDAY EVENING VESPER SERMONS. 
General theme: “Questions of the Fireside.” 

Making the Home. 

The Wedding Morning. 

Grumbling Husbands. 

Nagging Wives. 

The Unmarried. 

The Right Kind of a Beau. 

Selecting a Wife. 

Some Fool Women. 

Sister and Brother. 


' 


* * 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


From the Addresses at Race Betterment Congress 


DEGENERATION AND REFORMERS. 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. J 

More than 100 years have now passed since 
tools and machinery began to influence the 
physique of industrial workers. During this 
century the handful of operatives has become 
an army. Prof. Alfred Russell Wallace made a 
series of startling contrasts between England 
of 1813 and the world of 1913. He tells us that 
man is improving looms, but stiffening his 
fingers; improving his automobile, but losing 
use of his legs, improving his food, but losing 
his digestion. He adds that modern white 
slave traffic, orphan asylums and _ tenement 
house life in factory towns make a block pay 
in the history of the twentieth century. Prof. 
Jenks thinks that the pace, climate and stress 
of city life has broken down the Puritan stock, 
and that the flood of immigration means a 
Niagara of muddy waters fouling the pure 
springs of American life. 

Such authorities as Dr. Kelley, of Baltimore, 
and Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, find the 
explanation of this singular break down in, 
and decay of, morals, first, in the coming of 
the Huns and Vandals with the low ideals 
of the Old World, and second, in the break- 
down of character among our wealthy classes, 
with their debauchery, divorces and unending 
scandals, that lie like a black stain across the 
page of each morning paper. 

Stanley found in Africa a brilliant spider 
that spread itself out like a flower, and in- 
sects lighting upon it, found, not honey, but 
fetters, pain and death. The time has fully 
come, for the public school teachers, the edi- 
tor, the lecturer, the physician and the parent 
to end this guilty silence and to lift the mask 
from that diseased hag named Lust, that has 
so long masqueraded as an angel of light and 
joy. 

The New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has published its examination of 1,500 
school children in the Bowery district, and 
only seven per cent of these children had 
perfect sight, hearing, teeth and heart action. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow, one of the great au- 
thorities on the brain and nerves, tells us in 
an article in the London Times, that, in his 
opinion, “the entire English race is destined 
to become insane.” Doctor Kellogg quotes 
from the report of the superintendent of the 


insane asylum in Austin, Texas, and shows that 


both in New York State, at the one extreme of 
the country, and Texas, at the other, “every 
time the population doubles, the insane and 
defective people quadruple,” so that it is only 
a question of a little time when the crazy peo- 
ple will “break out of the asylums and put us 
tie 

Life insurance men have made a singular 
discovery. It has been found that during the 
last century the average life has increased from 
thirty-three years to forty-two years, that sin- 
gularly enough the gain has been through the 
saving of the lives of children, while the ex- 
pectancy of life after forty years, instead of 
increasing notably, decreased. i 

The physicians of New York have published 
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a report of a number of men; 225,000 cases 
of the worst of two venereal diseases, and 
three times as many more have two other dis- 
eases. In terms of three generations this large 
group will be wiped out. Only those who have 
sound nerve, rich blood and the strong heart 
engine can keep up the pace, and their de- 
scendants will people the earth. 

_ Our forefathers had nerve so sound, diges- 
tion so firm, that they could not be killed off— 
no, not even by filth diseases and fusel-oil. The 
result was a generation immune. But the In- 
dian had never had the test until the last 
three centuries. Under the influence of whis- 
key, nicotine, passions, only 125,000 remain of 
several millions. All of these Indians have 
now been charted and an overwhelming por- 
tion have one of four diseases—they are a 
vanishing people. The condition in Mexico 
is even more dreadful. Witness the Mexican 
colony in San Antonio, Texas, devastated by 
tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, and the two un- 
mentionable diseases. Of the 41,000,000 living 
in South America, 21,000,000 are native Indians, 
and under the stress of these terrific tests they 
are dissolving like snow flakes in a river. The 
colored people are fronting the same problem. 
So long as they live on the Southern planta- 
tions, leave stimulants alone, they reproduce, 
but bring them into the great city, put them 
into competition with the white race, and they 
suffer beyond all words. 

The Great Red Plague. 

A wave of terror has swept over this coun- 
try. These infectious diseases have spread with 
such rapidity in the last ten years that whole 
states have become alarmed, and are passing 
the most drastic laws. So many diseased men 
are now on trains that the Pullman palace car 
is not allowed to furnish a glass drinking cup 
for ice water. In many states the law forbids 
the hotel permitting a public towel, and in 
some states only paper towels are permitted in 
hotels. One even finds warnings in depots to 
safeguard little children from infection. In a 
through train from California the other day, 
the passengers signed a roundrobin, asking the 
conductor to confine in a stateroom one man 
whose condition was obvious, and to prevent 
two others from entering the dining car. 

On the slopes of Vesuvius there are cracks 
through which the sulphur issues, and _ the 
stench of hell mingles with the perfume of 
orange blossoms, and therefore the recent 
burial of a village under ashes and lurid lava. 
Just now our city is pouring forth passion in 
fiery waves, and our physicians and scientists 
are alarmed. But better days are coming. The 
people are waking up. There is to be an elect 
group, an aristocracy of health. Instead of the 
race breaking down, there is to be a new stock, 
taller, stronger, healthier, handsome. But 
meanwhile it is for the people of this nation to 
remember that he who sows to the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption. But the individual 
and the city that sow through the school, the 
home, the library, the factory, the sound busi- 
ness, shall of obedience to law reap health, 
happiness, peace and social prosperity. 


NEEDED—A NEW HUMAN RACE | 
J. H. Kellogg, LL. D., M. D., Supt. The Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


We have wonderful new races of horses, 
cows and pigs. Why should we not have an 
improved race of men? 

_The world was more surprised when Boston 
Blue trotted a mile in three minutes in 1818 
than when Lou Dillon made a mile in two min- 
utes, at Readville, in 1903. A new species of 
hen has been developed which lays 300 eggs 
a year, and a cow has produced three pounds 
of butter per day for seven days. 


Unfortunately, a careful examination of the 
evidences of human progress discloses the fact 
that the upward trend relates exclusively to art, 
science, ethics, and other matters pertaining to 
the intellectual and social life of the race. 


The idea that the human race is degenerating 
is very naturally highly unpopular. Racial and 
national pride naturally lead us to believe that 
the race is, in every way, advancing and im- 
proving. The evidences of improvement 
through discovery, invention, and especially 
the accumulative knowledge and experience of 
all past generations, are so numerous and 
striking that we naturally conclude that the 
progress, which is so apparent in many direc- 
tions, is equally great in all. 

Professor Lankaster wrote, in 1892: 

“High states of civilization have decayed, 
and given place to low and degenerate states. 
While the hypothesis of universal degeneration 
as an explanation of savage races has been 
justly discarded, it yet appears that degenera- 
tion has a large share in the explanation of the 
condition of the most barbarous races, such as 
the Fuegians, the Bushmen and even the Aus- 
tralians. They exhibit evidences of. being de- 
scended from ancestors more cultivated than 
themselves.” 

As compared with the immediate forefathers 
of our civilization, the ancient Greeks, we do 
not appear to have improved so far as our bod- 
ily structure is concerned, nor assuredly so 
far as some of our mental capacities are con- 
cerned. ; 

It is possible for us—just as the ascidian 
throws away its tail and its eye, and sinks into 
a quiescent state of inferiority—to reject the 
good gift of reason, into which every child is 
born, and to degenerate into a contented life 
of material enjoyment accompanied by igno- 
rance and superstition. The unprejudiced, all 
questioning spirit of childhood may not in- 
aptly be compared to the tadpole tail and eye 
of the young ascidian; we have to fear lest the 
prejudices, preoccupation and dogmatism of 
modern civilization should in any way lead to 
the atrophy and loss of valuable mental qual- 
ities inherited by our young forms from prim- 
eval man.” 

Scores of others have seriously raised this 
question of race degeneracy. Ina recent able 
work entitled, “Is Mankind Advancing?” Mrs. 
John Martin strongly discounts our boasted 
progress. Indeed, she offers very strong proof 
that we are rapidly drifting in the opposite 
direction. She declares: ‘We have lost our 
way. Men are headed ape-ward quite as fre- 
quently as angel-ward. Time runs an elevator 
which goes both ways, down as well as up.” 
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It has been suggested that the real mental 
status of a people or a generation may be 
judged by the proportion of men of genius 
produced by it. An examination of twenty- 
seven names of men of transcendent genius, 
universally recognized as such, and represent- 
ing all nations and all time, has shown, states 
Mrs. Martin, that eleven were produced by one 
small district. Ten of them were brought forth 
by one small city about the size of Fall River, 
Mass., or Paterson, N. J. “The little city of 
Athens produced in a few years more men of 
consummate genius than did all the millions of 
inhabitants of China, Arabia, India, Palestine, 
Rome, Carthage, and all of Europe breeding 
for two thousand years!” In the face of such 
facts, can we feel altogether confident that the 
race is gaining in mental fitness and capacity? 

Scott Nearing, Professor of Economics in the 
University of Pennsylvania, in the Popular 
Science Monthly for January, 1911, showed that 
the native-born population of the United States 
in the year 1800 was doubling itself by natural 
increase every twenty-five years. A continua- 
tion of this ratio would have made the native- 
born population in 1900 about 100,000,000, but 
instead of being 100,000,000, was only 41,000,000. 
An examination of the census figures from dec- 
ade to decade shows a steady decline in the 
rate of increase of the native population until, 
during the last decade of the century, the na- 
tive population of the United States increased 
only 18 per cent. 

Dr. Tredgold finds from the registrar-general 
of England, that while the pooulation of Eng- 
land and Wales has increased 85.8 per cent in 
52 years, the increase of certified insane has 
been 262.2 per cent. There is one insane per- 
son to every 275 normal persons in England 
and Wales. In addition to 140,000 insane, there 
are 140,000 feeble-minded. Following this army 
of deficients there is a steady increase in the 
proportion of those persons who are unable or 
unwilling to subsist by their own efforts. Great 
Britain spends half as much to support her 
paupers as she has spent on her entire military 
establishment. 

In a section of population numbering a mil- 
lion and a quarter persons, thrifty and healthy 
artisans, the decline in the birth rate in twenty- 
four years, 1880 to 1904, was over 52 per cent, 
or three times that in England and Wales as a 
whole. Study of a large number of families of 
the working class of incompetent and parasitic 
character found that the average number of 
children to the family was 7.4, while in thrifty 
and competent working families the number 
was 3.7. In other words, the incompetent and 
defective classes are multiplying far more rap- 
idly than are the competent and efficient. 

In New Jersey, between 1800 and 1910, the 
mortality rate from organic diseases of the 
heart, apoplexy, and disease of the kidney, in- 
creased from 16.5 to 34.3 per ten thousand pop- 
ulation, an increase of 108 per cent. 

The death rate of the total population, aged 
40 and over, increased in thirty years, between 
1800 and 1910, in Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey, 21 per cent. 


In sixteen of the largest cities of the country 
the increase was 25 per cent.. 


“Of the 20;000,000 school children in this 


' country not less than 75 per cent need attention 


for physical defects which are prejudial to 
health. 


“Insanity and idiocy are increasing. 


“Diseases of vice, the most insidious enemy 
of this and future generations, are spreading 
rapidly, according to medical men. So far we 
have lacked the moral courage to openlv recog- 
nize and fight this scourge. 


_ “Alcohol and drug habits are constantly add- 
ing new victims to the degenerate list and to 
the death roll. 

“Suicides are increasing and now reach the 
enormous total of about 15,000 annually. 

“Lynchings and burnings-at-the-stake con- 
tinue and are common only to our country. 

“Attempts upon human life by individuals 
and mobs under trifling provocation, or none at 
all, are obviously increasing. 

“Over 9,000 murders are committed every 
year, and it is estimated that but an average of 
116 murderers are executed for their crimes. 

“We have the appalling estimated homicide 
record of over 100 per million population as 
against 7 in Canada, 9 in Great Britain and 13 
in Italy. 

“The United States death rate above 40 has 
increased steadily for years (about 27 per cent 
since 1880), while it has remained virtually sta- 
- tionary in England and Wales. 

“Heart, blood vessel and kidney diseases 
claim 350,000 lives annually, an increase of 100 
per cent since 1880. 

“The annual loss from pneumonia aggregates 
133,000 lives, results of degenerative effects. 

“Cancer claims 75,000 lives annually, deaths 
from external cancer increasing 52 per cent in 
ten years. 


“Over 150,000 Americans are destroyed an- 
nually by tuberculosis. 

_ “Nearly 1,000,000 afflicted people are spread- 
ing the poison of tuberculosis among the 89 
millions of well people. 

“Over 25,000 Americans are sacrificed an- 
nually to the preventable filth disease of ty- 
phoid fever. About 300,000 suffer from and are 
impaired by it. 

“Over 90,000 Americans are killed annually 
by accidents and various forms of violence. 
Our efforts to prevent the steady increase of 
this waste have failed. 

“The annual economic loss due to prevent- 
able disease and death is conservatively esti- 
mated at $1,500,000,000, and our fire loss at 
about $250,000,000. To prevent fire waste our 
cities spend through the public service approx- 
imately $1.65 per capita, and to prevent life 
waste 33 cents per capita. 

“Tt is estimated that 1,500,000 of our people 
are constantly suffering from preventable dis- 
ease, and that during the next ten years Amer- 
ican lives equaling the population of the Pacific 
Coast and Rocky Mountain states (over 6,000,- 
000) will be needlessly destroyed if the present 
estimated mortality from preventable and post- 
ponable disease continues.” 3 

According to the report of the Committee of 
the American Prison Association, 10,000 mur- 
ders are committed in the United States every 
year—more than the aggregate number in any 
other ten civilized nations, with the exception 
of Russia. 

According to Doctor Hoffman, the world’s 
greatest statistician, a most conservative au- 
thority, homicide in the United States is in- 
creasing. The rate for the urban population, 
1881 to 1891, was 5 per hundred thousand. 
From 1900 to 1910, the rate was 7.2 per hundred 
thousand. In England the rate is only .9 per 
hundred thousand. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD 
JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, JUVENILE COURT, DENVER, COLORADO 


The subject is a declaration, concession and 
acceptance by the state of the creed: The 
child is not bad, but conditions are bad, things 
are bad. 

That recognition in a state came first in a 
law passed in April, 1899, in Colorado, and in 
June, 1899, in Illinois. It was the declaration 
that the state would no longer fight boys or 
girls, but it would fight bad things, if you 
please. 

Sympathy is the divinest instrumentality in 
all the world in the hands of the skilled when 
it comes to the ills of the human soul. Under 
the new justice, that recognizes the child as a 
ward rather than a criminal, the state has come 
to help and not to hurt, to uplift and not to de- 
grade, to love and not to hate. It isa big step 
forward in the great struggle for justice, rather 
than for law, for law was not always justice. 
Do you think so? Hardly. If we could go 
back to a proceeding within a century in the 
Old Bailey Court in the great city of London, 
we might find before the bar of justice five lit- 
tle boys, all under fourteen years of age. The 
youngest only twelve, and that boy the chief 
culprit. We listen to the examination of the 
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officers. “Little boy, you stole a shaw! from 
the house you entered. What did you do with 
that shawl?” “Took it to the pawn broker, sir.” 
“What did you do that for?’ “To get money, 
sir.” “What did you do with the money?” said 
the officer. “Went to the Punch and Judy 
show,” said the little boy. 


Just like that little boy brought to court the 
other day for taking the gunny sacks and the 
cement sacks from the barn to sell to the rag 
man to get money to go to the moving picture 
show. Not the best way, surely, to get money 
to go to the show. 

But oh, my friends, what a difference there, 
is in the methods employed by the state in 
handling such cases. The mother of that little 
boy of twelve came to the Old Bailey to plead 
with the judge to help save her boy. But the 
judge, in the formality of the time, explained 
that under the law—the law, if you please—he 
was not there to deal with the boy, but rather 
with the thing he did, and that was, breaking 
and entering, taking something that did not 
belong to him, which was an invasion of the 
sanctity of property. So there followed the 
sentence from the bench that each of the little 


prisoners, all under fourteen years of age, be 
taken to the Tyborne Prison, and before the 
rise of the next day’s sun that they be hanged 
by the neck till they were dead, dead, dead, and 
may God have mercy on their souls. That was 
not a thousand years ago. It was 1833, on an 
October day. It was not a lawyer or a judge, 
but a schoolmaster who thought less of law 
and more of justice, whose appeal to the Home 
Secretary wrung an unwilling commutation of 
that sentence from death or life imprisonment 
to fifteen years of hard labor—for a little boy 
of twelve who took an old shawl! Those of 
us who have the accounts of the frightful con- 
ditions then existing in the prisons may well 
doubt whether it was a mark of consideration 
that the sentence was commutediand may have 
almost wished that they had been consigned to 
a merciful death, rather than to those hell holes 
where souls were seared and bodies degraded. 


It had been only a short time before when 
they cut their heads off and put them on the 
gibbets above London Bridge to terrorize the 
“wharf rats,” as they called the children of that 
day, into righteousness. But they did not ter- 
rorize. Crime increased, and finally down 
through the years, as pity took the place of 
vengeance, as understanding took the place of 
violence, we began to mitigate the penalty. 

The mother of one of our little prisoners 
worked all day to support the family, the father 
being in the last stages of lead poisoning—one 
of 100,000 fathers stricken down by occupa- 
tional disease every year in this country. How 
are you going to reduce delinquency when 650 
children were made orphans by explosions in 
coal mines in one or two Colorado counties 
within four years, 16,000 children were made 
orphans in a few years in three or four states 
from explosions in coal mines, preventable with 
right kind of safety devices, according to gov- 
ernment reports. There are 150,000 husbands 
who desert their homes every year—more than 
from the army in times of war, and more dan- 
gerous than deserters from the army. 


But there are many more thousands of homes 
cursed by traitors to those homes, who give 
themselves to the enemies to the home, the 
gambling den, the dive and the brothel. 

The lesson is that it is all children up, or all 
children down, and I am my brother’s keeper. 
No homes are safe unless all homes are safe, in 
the final analysis. 

Then there is the psychology of the case. We 


are dealing with human souls. We are no 
longer to save the old shawl. We are not here 
to save the gunny sacks except as a secondary 
purpose of our work. Weare here to save the 
boy. But how long it took to put the boy 
above the gunny sack! Hundreds of years! 
That means that we must deal with him and 
understand him. Now, friends, we are looking 
into his soul. No matter how calloused or cov- 
ered up it may be by bad environment—much 
opportunity for evil and none for good—down 
in every human soul we know there is the 
image of God, if we only know how to bring it 
out. That becomes one of our great duties in 
the home, in the school, in the church. These 
are the great institutions upon which our civil- 
ization must depend; these are the foundation 
stones upon which it all rests. We in homes 
and schools owe a duty to the citzenship of this 
country, by discharging well their functions 
toward the childhood of the nation. That 
means that we must know how to put our les- 
sons over. 

It was a master teacher who said that skill 
in handling marble is as nothing compared to 
the skill in handling men, and the best time to 
handle men surely is in childhood and youth, 
when character is plastic and can be molded 
as clay in the potter’s hand. We are putting 
our prisons in charge of skilled men and wom- 
en. My friend, Tom Tynan, at the head of our 
Colorado penitentiary, said four years ago, 
“Lindsey, you have been sending hundreds of 
boys to these prisons alone without officers 
and without handcuffs, and never lost a pris- 
oner. Why can’t we do something by trusting 
men?” We said we believed it could be done. 
Men are only children grown up! And so, 
my friends, when a man like Tom Tynan puts 
hundreds of convicts upon the road camps in 
our state without the emblems of degradation 
or the restraint of violence, he brings out the 
godlike image rather than that of hell itself. 
Why, I was told he does not even have a fire- 
arm in camp and he has less escapes than he 
had in the old days. He came to see me one 
day and said, “Lindsey, we have had to get a 
gun in the road camp.” I said, ‘What on earth 
has happened?” “Oh,” he said, “the infernal 
natives are robbing the convicts, and we had 
to get a gun to keep them off.” 

After all in this world there are only people. 
There are the eternal currents of good and evil. 
Our work on earth is to fight evil and not men 
and to encourage good in men. 


THE WORLD GROWING BETTER 


THE BAD BOY 


Hon. Jacob A. Riis (Deceased), The Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement, 
New York, N. Y. 


We have heard friends here talk about hered- 
ity. The word has rung in my ears, until Iam 
sick of it. Heredity, heredity! There is just 
one heredity in all the world that is ours—we 
are children of God, and there is nothing in the 
whole big world we cannot do in his service 
with it. That, friends, is what we are here for. 
Regenerated, reborn, as the world was when it 
was born into the understanding at last of the 
commandment that we love one another unto 
the service of the practical. 
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In the last fifty years we have re-housed the 
population that lived in New York tenement 
houses, more than a million and a quarter. 
They lived often in an environment in which 
all the influences made for unrighteousness 
and tended to the development of the worst 
instincts of the young. We found pretty near- 
ly four hundred thousand of dark, sunless, 
windowless, airless bedrooms in those tene- 
ment houses. We got rid of three-quarters of 
them. The other fourth we will get rid of.. 


9 


the children. 


We have added a thousand kindergartens to 
our public schools, and if there are any here 
oa do aapaay what that means in the edu- 
cation of the children of the people, I pit 
them. Within the last ten or aeea Gee 
have made more than four hundred play- 
grounds in schools and streets everywhere for 
I There was not one before that 
time. We have now seventy social settlements 
in my city that are morning, noon and night 
looking after the lost neighbor. There was not 
one twenty-five years ago, friends. 


The Children’s Aid Society, in the last sixty 


years, has sent seventy thousand and more 
boys out of the slums of the cities to the West- 
ern plains, where they have a chance to grow 
up. If you could see the army of clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors and splendid nice play- 
grounds we have turned out of the slums of 
my city, and two straight governors—good 
governors, too, both of them. About four per 
cent of all the boys went to the bad; about 
four per cent of any number of boys anywhere 
goes to the bad, anyhow, from general neglect, 
that is, running wild. They were taken too 
late, I presume. 


THE DOCTOR’S DREAM 


Medical Examination of the Well 


Victor C. Vaughan, LL. D., M. D., President-elect American Medical 
Association, President Michigan State Board of Health 


[I have met personally with cases similar to 
every one described in the “dream.” They did 
not occur all in one and the same day.— 
Vile 

What I have to tell is in a little different form 
than that announced to you. I am going to 
read to you Dr. Smith’s dream: 

The Doctor’s Dream. 

Doctor Smith is a practitioner in one of the 
large cities of the Middle West. He is a man 
of good training, a classical graduate, took his 
professional course in one of our best schools, 
and did hospital service both at home and 
abroad. Heisa general practitioner, and keeps 
well posted in all that he does. He is beloved 
by his patients, held in high esteem by his 
confreres, and respected by all who know him. 
He is a keen observer, reads character for the 
most part correctly, and is not easily imposed 
upon. He has deep sympathy for those whose 
ignorance leads them to sin against their own 


_ bodies, but he is devoid of weak sentimentality 


and does not hesitate to admonish and even 
denounce the misdeeds of his patients, what- 
ever their social position. During twenty years 
of practice in the same locality he has become 
acquainted with the vices and virtues of many 
families. One of his patients is a large manu- 
facturer employing many unskilled laborers. 
Doctor Smith has often pointed out to this 
man that the efficiency of his working force 
would be multiplied many times were the men 
paid better wages, the work done in rooms bet- 
ter lighted and ventilated. Another is at the 
head of a large mercantile house which em- 
ploys clerks at the lowest possible wages and 
makes the conditions of life well-nigh unen- 
durable. A wealthy woman gives largely to 
church and charity from her revenues which 
come from the rental of houses in the red 
light district. Another of the doctor’s patrons 


-is a grocer who sells “egg substitutes” and 


similar products, “all guaranteed under the 
pure food law.” The majority are honest, con- 
scientious people, as is the case in all com- 
munities. Our country has a population of 
nearly one hundred millions. Millions of these 
are decent, respectable citizens, not altogether 
wise, but for the most part well intentioned. 
Thousands are brutal in their instincts, crimi- 
nal in their pursuits, and breeders of their kind. 
We claim to be civilized, but there are those 
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among us who would be stoned to death were 
they to attempt to live in a tribe of savages. 
But I must stop these parenthetical excursions 
and get back to Doctor Smith and his dream. 

On a certain day in November of the past 
year he had been unusually busy, even for one 
whose working hours frequently double the 
legal limit. During his office hours he had 
seen several cases which gave him grave con- 
cern. There was William Thompson, the son 
of his old classmate and college chum, now 
Judge Thompson. William finished at the old 
University and is now an embryo lawyer prom- 
ising to follow in the footsteps of his honored 
and honorable father, but William belonged 
to a fast fraternity at college and came to Doc- 
tor Smith this morning with copper colored 
spots over his body and a local sore. The doc- 
tor easily diagnosed the case and pointed out 
to William that he was a walking culture flask 
of spirochetes, a constant source of danger to 
all who should come in contact with him, and 
that years of treatment would be necessary to 
render him sound again. On the lip of a girl, 
a daughter of another old friend, the doctor 
had found a chancre caused by a kiss from her 
fiance, a supposedly upright man prominent in 
church and social circles. He had seen a case 
of gonorrhea in a girl baby contracted from 
her mother, the wife of a laboring man. A 
case of gonorrheal ophthalmia in a young man 
whose only sin was that he had used the same 
towel used by an older brother next demanded 
his attention. Several cases of advanced tuber- 
culosis among those who had been told by less 
conscientious physicians that the cough was 
only a bronchial trouble made Doctor Smith 
lament the standard of skill and honor among 
some of his professional brethren. Rapid loss 
in weight in an old friend who had been too 
busy to consult him earlier was diagosed as 
neglected diabetes. In another instance dim- 
ness of vision and frequent headaches persist- 
ing for months had not sufficed to send an ac- 
tive business man to the physician. This 
proved to be an advanced case of Bright’s dis- 
ease, which should have been recognized two 
years earlier. 

More than a year before he had become 
estranged from the family of one of his oldest 
and best friends. He had officiated at the 
birth of each of his friend’s five children, and 


he felt a parental love and pride in them as he 
saw them grow into healthy womanhood and 
manhood. He learned that the oldest of these 
children, a beautiful and healthy girl of eigh- 
teen, was engaged to a young man whom he 
knew to be a rake. He had gone to the father 
and mother and protested against the sacrifice 
of the daughter. This kindly intended inter- 
vention was met with a stormy rebuff. When 
the young woman, whose life with her unfaith- 
ful husband had made her deeply regret her 
fatal infatuation, felt the first pains of child- 
birth, she begged of her parents that her old 
friend might be sent for, and that morning he 
had delivered her of a syphilitic child. It had 
been the custom to have the doctor at every 
birthday dinner given the five children, and one 
of the boys bore his name. There would be 
no birthdays for this, the first grandchild, and 
what could the future promise the young moth- 
er? How many thousands of daughters must 
be sacrificed before their parents will permit 
them to walk in the light of knowledge and not 
in the shadow of ignorance? After a breakfast, 
which was scarcely tasted, he read in the 
morning paper the announcement that “Dam- 
aged Goods,” which was to have been given in 
his university town, had met with such a storm 
of protest from the learned members of the 
faculty that the engagement had been canceled. 
“Surely,” he said, “the fetters of prudery and 
custom bind both. the learned and the un- 
learned.” 

After his morning office hours Doctor Smith 
visited his patients at the city hospital. Here 
is a wreck from cocaine intoxication, the poison 
having been purchased from a  drug-store 
owned by a prominent local politician. Ina 
padded cell is a man with delirium tremens, a 
patron of a gilded saloon run by another po- 
litical boss. In the lying-in ward are a dozen 
girls seduced in as many dance halls with 
drinking alcoves. Thirty beds are filled with 
typhoids, who under the best conditions must 
spend long weeks in the bondage of a fever, 
all due to the fact that a large manufacturer 
had run a private sewer into the river above 
the water works. 

The next call brought Doctor Smith to a 
home in which the conditions were equally de- 
plorable and still more inexcusable. One of 
the children some months before had been bit- 
ten by a strange cur. The wound was only a 
scratch and was soon forgotten. Now, the 
child was showing the first symptoms of that 
horrible disease hydrophobia. But dogs must 
not be muzzled—women, with plumes torn 
from living birds in their hats, had formed a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and had so declared. 

It must not be inferred that all of Doctor 
Smith’s experiences on that November day were 
sad. Men are mortal; all sickness is not pre- 
ventable, accidents will happen and distressing 
injuries result. This world is not an Eden, and 
no one expects that all sorrow will be banished 
from it. Doctor Smith, being a hard-headed, 
reasonable, scientific man, is no Utopian, and 
he frequently meets in sick rooms experiences 
which greatly increase both his interest and 
his confidence in man. He finds the young and 
vigorous denying themselves many pleasures 
in order to brighten the pathways of the old 
and infirm, the fortunate lending a helping 


hand to the unfortunate, and the wise leading 
the unwise. It is difficult for the physician of 
large experience to unreservedly condemn any || 
one, and he is inclined to regard all sins as due 
to either heredity or environment. However, it 
must be admitted that on this day Doctor 
Smith had seen but little sunshine; and the 
clouds that had gathered about him had hidden 
the virtues and magnified the vices of his com- 
munity. Especially was this true of the vice 
of ignorance, for ignorance which results in 
injury to one’s fellows is not only a vice, but 
a crime, a moral if not a statutory one. 


SOME CAUSES OF CRIME. .. 
Prof. R. B. Von Klein Smid, Associate Supt. 
Indiana Reformatory, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Of a total of 416 new arrivals at the Reform- 
atory in 1913, 246 came from disorganized fam- 
ilies, and nearly the same proportion has been 
maintained throughout the last ten years. Sixty 
per cent of the criminal class, as represented by 
the boys of our-institution, have not had the 
possibility of normal family training. Ina very 
large number of disrupted homes divorce has 
been granted. In other cases the father, or 
mother, or both, were dead. Neglect of youth 
makes directly for crime. 

Again, society not only harbors, but seeks to 
profit by, such agencies as play upon the weak- 
nesses of the weak. Fifty-nine per cent of the 
inmates received during the past six years were 
users of intoxicating liquors; eighty per cent 
used tobacco in one form or another; while 
fifty per cent were addicted to the use of ci- 
garettes. In spite of legislation, the one pur- 
pose of which is to make it impossible for the 
ruination of the boys of our country to follow 
from these sources, the process continues 
among us to an ever-increasing extent. 

Most states of our nation boast rigid com- 
pulsory education laws. In spite of this fact, 
over ten per cent of the men entering our in- 
stitution are absolutely illiterate, while the 
number who have reached the high school in 
educational progress is practically negligible. 
Of the 416 new arrivals at the Indiana Reforma- 
tory last year, eleven only claimed to have 
completed the twelfth grade, three entered col- 
lege and one the theological seminary. The 
largest number left school at about the fourth 
grade. . 

Fully one-third of the new registrations of 
last year were idle at the time of committing 
the crime for which they were convicted. This 
is not to place the blame either here or there, 
and yet it was no more true in the days of our 
youth than it is now that the devil himself puts 
to work any man who stands on the street cor- 
ners with his hands in his pockets. 

I love the church and should be pained to say 
one word of adverse criticism against her; yet 
I wonder if she fully understands and appre- 
ciates her obligation toward those who come 
within the shadow of her towers. Only 122 of 
the 416 sent to us from the counties of Indiana 
last year were without church affiliation. One 
denomination alone, and that not the strongest 
in the state, sent up seventy-six. No, they 
were not good church members, yet the finite 
can ill afford to lose so many of its communi- 
cants in a single year to a single correctional 
institution within the borders of the Common- 
wealth, 
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IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


FACTS AND STATISTICS 
WORLD’S LEADING PUBLICATION FOR PROHIBITION 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, with its million 
and a half circulation, gives in the December is- 
sue, the strongest argument for prohibition 
ever presented, “The Smiths are Waking Up,” 
by Campbell McCulloch. We quote the fol- 
lowing extracts from it: 

Seventy per cent of this country is under 
prohibition now! 

Fifty-one per cent of the population lives in 
prohibition territory at this moment! 

Do you know, further, that the Smiths have 
been so busy that nine states now have com- 
plete prohibition; that seventeen states are 
' from fifty to seventy per cent “dry;” that thir- 

teen states are from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent “dry;” and that there are nine more states 
having some portion that is close to twenty-five 
per cent “dry?” 

The National Liquor Dealers’ Journal says: 

“To us there is the handwritine on the wall, 
and its interoretation spells doom. For this 
the liquor business is to blame; it seems in- 
capable of learning any lessons of advancement 
or any motive but profit. To perpetuate itself 
it has formed alliances with the slums that 
repel all conscientious citizens. It deliberately 
aids the corrupt political powers. . . . Why? 
Because it has to ask immunity for its own 
lawlessness. . . . There are billions of dollars 
involved, but when the people decide that the 
truth is being told about the alcoholic liquor 
trade the money will not count.” 

It has been estimated that the drinking of 
the country is done by twenty-five million peo- 
ple, largely resident in cities, which makes the 
actual individual consumption rise to the enor- 
mous figure of eighty-nine gallons a person 
each year. 

To the steadily spreading moral and religious 
objections to liquor drinking, which had borne 
the heat and burden of the day and had carried 
on a long and heroic struggle, is now added 
the cry of the counting-house that “it does not 
pay.” In spite of the profits from the sale of 
liquor, in spite of the three hundred millions in 
national revenue derived from it, in spite of 
high license fees, still “it does not pay.” 

Nowadays the railroad which fails to post in 
conspicuous places, print on pay envelopes and 
in books of rules the warning that “employes 
must not drink nor enter saloons when on or 
off duty” is a back-number road. The steel 
plant which has not a similar rule, coupled with 
the further provision that the employe known 
to use liquor at any time is barred thereby from 
promotion or even steady employment, needs 
a new board of directors. Public-service cor- 
porations are stringently enforcing the rule 
against drinking, and there are organizations 
where a close watch is maintained on all em- 
ployes, the use of liquor at any time being tan- 
tamount to dismissal. All this has had its ef- 
fect, and shows still further why the Smiths 
are waking up. ¢ 

It has been found that three ounces of whis- 
‘ky cause fifty-three per cent more errors than 
when the brain is normal. Administration of 
tea reduced the errors almost immediately to 


twenty-eight per cent. Four.typesetters in a 
printing office were tested a while ago. Trials 
were Carried on for an hour a day during four 
days. The first and third days no alcohol was 
taken; the second and fourth days three-fourths 
of a tumbler of wine (alcohol eighteen per 
cent) was taken, and this reduced the quantity 
of work by nine per cent. If these men were 
capable of earning fifteen dollars a week the 
alcohol reduced their capacity to thirteen dol- 
lars and sixty-five cents. It was also found 
that errors were largely increased. 

There is another side to the story; that of 
the liquor interests. They assert that Na- 
tional prohibition is confiscatory; that it will 
throw many persons out of an employment 
Yor which alone they are trained. The last 
census showed that $771,516,000 was invested 
in the liquor business in the United States. The 
Smiths have presumably regarded these fig- 
ures, for they are interesting when the next 
group, the nation’s liquor bill for 1913, is con- 
sidered; this amounts to the neat sum of $1,- 
724,607,519. All the national government’s ex- 
penses for the next year are only sixty-two 
per cent of that sum! As to the labor argu- 
ment, the census again shows that of 6,615,046 
persons employed in all industries, only 61,009, 
or less than one per cent, are employed in li- 
quor making. As to confiscation, in West Vir- 
ginia, where prohibition has recently gone into 
effect, the breweries have been reorganized, 
more capital secured, and they have been large- 
ly turned into cold-storage and ice plants. 

Yes, the Smiths are waking up and they are 
going to put national prohibition on the statute 
book of the land; they are going to write it 
into the Constitution. They are sincere work- 
ers—the Smiths—now that they are waking up. 
And so national prohibition is just around the 
corner of the square. The band can be plainly 
heard and the head of the procession is likely 
to come into view at any moment. 


NATION-WIDE PROHIBITION. 

In the November, 1914, election, four states 
adopted prohibition, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado and Arizona, and two, California and 
Ohio, refused it. The liquor interests enlisted 
the labor unions in both states by making them 
believe that it would throw men out of work. 
John Mitchell and other leaders have told them 
otherwise. When on a strike labor unions wel- 
come the sentiment of the church. A drinking 
union man is not so good a workman as a sober 
non-union man. It’s up to the union working- 
men to rescue their organization from the 
liquor interests. They persist in ignoring the 
fact that $100,000 capital in all other business 
employs five times as many men as it does in 
manufacture of liquor. No laboring man has 
any right to talk about the high cost of living 
when he pays the price he does for alcoholic 
drinks. If he votes wet he has no right to ask 
for higher wages, when 95 per cent of the acci- 
dents in manufacturing plants are caused by 
men who drink. No man has a right to talk 
about prohibition increasing taxes when the 
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state spends $2 for courts and asylums to take 
care of saloon products for every $1 it takes in 
for taxes. 

Ohio went wet, but it cost the brewers and 
distillers $369,469.63, according to their sworn 
campaign statement to keep it wet. It cost 
them sixty-two cents per vote. 

*K * * 
CHILD LABOR. 
January 24 is Child Labor Sunday. 

In issuing its appeal for the observance of 
the day, the National Child Labor Committee 
refers to the fact that nearly half of all the chil- 
dren ten to thirteen years of age, in three 
Southern states, are at work instead of in 
school. In spite of the rapid progress in legis- 
lation between 1900 and 1910, the thirteenth 
census reports that nearly 100,000 children of 
ten to thirteen were at work in non-agricultur- 
al occupations throughout the country in 1910, 
or considerably more than half of the number 
of such working children in 1900. ; 

Canneries in New York State have persisted 
in violating the child labor law, because the 
State Department of Labor has found it impos- 
sible to get judgment in local courts against 
canners who employ small children. More- 
over, there are still six states in the Union with 
no fourteen-year limit whatever for children at 
work in factories, six states with no compul- 
sory school attendance law, and fifteen states 
whose fourteen-year limit for factories is prac- 
tically nullified by exemptions. ‘ 

For these reasons, and others, the National 
Child Labor Committee is asking that special 
attention be given on Child Labor Day to the 
Palmer-Owen bill now pending in Congress. 
It has been favorably reported. This bill, which 
has received the endorsement of prominent 
men of all political parties, proposes a four- 
teen-year age limit in all factories, mills, can- 
neries and workshops, manufacturing goods for 
interstate commerce; an eight-hour day and 
no night work for children fourteen to sixteen, 
in the same occupations; and a sixteen-year 
limit for mines and quarries. 

But besides working for the Palmer-Owen 
bill, the committee is continuing its campaign 
for improved state laws, since the federal bill 
contains only the basic standards, and, more- 
over, cannot regulate those forms of child labor 
in which interstate commerce is not involved. 
Those who wish to observe Child Labor Day 
in their churches or schools can obtain litera- 
ture on the subject, free of charge, from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


WAR IMPOVERISHING THE WORLD. 

Naval expenditures for Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, United States, France and Rus- 
sia for 1900 were $385,535,000. In 1910 they 
were $571,455,000. The army and navy budgets 
se these six powers for 1913 were $1,863,127,- 
68 


The United States government disburse- 
ments for the War and Navy Departments in 
1900 were $190,727,846, and in 1912 were $285,- 
738,570; 1913, $235,066,788. 

It is significant that the army and navy bud- 
get of the three principal allies, England, 
France and Russia, for 1913, totaled $1,199,742 - 
980, while that of Germany was $294,390,00, 


and Austria $124,300,000, or a total of $418,690,-; 
000. 


These countries wagered $1,618,432,980 that 
there would be war. They won. 


Congress appropriated for all purposes in | 


1913 the sum of $684,757,276. Of this $235,- 
066,788 went for army and navy, and $180,300,- 
000 for pensions—mostly for previous wars. 
This left $169,390,488 for government expenses, 
river and harbor bill, etc. 


In view of these facts and figures the men 
at large claiming that increased armament pre- 
vents other nations from warring with us, 
ought to be rounded up. Increased armament 
invites war. Each one of the allies was spend- 
ing more than Germany. She had to fight or 
pay for it. 

These were amounts spent the year previous 
to the war: England, about $1,250,000 per day. 
She is now spending $5,000,000 per day, four 
times her usual expenditures. The war will 
cost $6,855,771,920 a year, not counting the de- 
struction of cities and crops. It is claimed 
that an average of 20,000 men are killed each 
day. At $3,000 each, this loss would amount to 
$60,000,000 per day. 

Unless war and alcohol are wiped from the 
face of the earth, the peoples of the earth will 
be destroyed, except God intervenes. 

Herbert Quick suggests that before we spend 
any more for armament that we await the com- 
pletion of this European war and profit by 
their experience. If we profit by their experi- 
ence we will spend less and less each year. 

* * * 


APPEAL OF WAR STRICKEN CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


The war is causing untold distress. Christ’s 
body, the Church, suffers and mourns. Man- 
kind in its need, cries out, “O Lord, how 
long?” 

The tangle of underlying and active causes 
which accumulate in the course of time, and 
the proximate events which led to the break- 
ing of peace, are left to history to unravel. God 
alone sees and judges the intents and thoughts 
of the heart. 

We, servants of Christ, address to all those 
who have power or influence in the matter an 
earnest appeal seriously to keep peace before 
their eyes in order that bloodshed soon may 
cease. 

We remind especially our Christian brethren 
of various nations that war cannot sunder the 
bond of internal union that Christ holds in us. 
Sure it is that every nation and every realm has 
its vocation in the divine plan of the world, and 
must, even in the face of heavy sacrifices, ful- 
fill its duty, as far as the events indicate it and 
according to the dim conception of man. Our 
faith perceives what the eye cannot always 
see; the strife of nations must finally serve the 
dispensation of the Almighty, and all the faith- 
ful in Christ are one. 

Let us, therefore, call upon God that he may 
destroy hate and enmity and in mercy ordain 
peace for us. His will be done, 

Denmark—Ostenfeld, Bishop of Seeland. 

Finland—Gustaf Johani, Archbishop of Aabo. 

Holland — Presidents of the Reformed 
Church, Dutch Reformed Churches, The Evan- 
gelical and the Restored Lutheran Churches, 
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Hungary—Bishop Joseph Ferenez, Kolosz- 
war. 

Norway—Jens Tandberg, Bishop, Christiania. 

Sweden—Nathan Soederhlom, Archbishop, 
Upsala. 

Switzerland—Pastor Ris, Berne, President 
of Conference of Reformed Churches of Switz- 
erland. 

United States of America—Shailer Mathews, 
President of Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Letters testifying Christian fellowship have 
been received from Oberhofprediger Dryander, 
of Berlin, President von Bezzel of Munich, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

* * * 


INSANE AND FEEBLE-MINDED IN 
UNITED STATES INSTITUTIONS. 
Per 100,000 population. 


1890. 1900. 1910. 
Feeble-minded ........ 8.4 18.8 225 
TSE | Grae eee ae 118.2 186.2 204.2 
Wirimitrali oe... so. c sexs 3 ie) 100.6 121.4 
RUDE BGS wc iccttos Spats opa-«, ace 116.6 101.4 91.5 
Osphans. ete. .2 ss. 179.8 354.6 431.1 


These are all in institutions. Feeble-minded 
and insane are increasing alarmingly. Crim- 
inals will, in 1915, surpass the 1890 record, the 
increase being more than 2 per cent a year. 
The insane are increasing 4 per cent a year. 

* * x 


DIVORCES. 

From 1867 to 1886 the number of divorces 
granted in the United States were 328,716; 
from 1887 to 1906 the number was 945,625, or 
47,281 per year. A large percentage of chil- 
dren in reformatories are children of divorced 
parents. The causes of divorce were adultery, 
cruelty and desertion. In Cleveland in 1909 
there was one divorce to every four marriages. 

In the 1910 U. S. Census there were 156,176 
divorced men, and 185,101 women; 3 per cent 
of the total male and 4 per cent of the total 
female population. 

* * * 


MURDER. 

The average number of murders in the Uni- 
ted States annually during 20 years, from 1885 
to 1904, was 6,597. In 1896 they reached 10,662; 
in 1895, 10,500. In 55.3 per cent of popula- 
tion there were in 1908, 3,003 murders; 1909, 
2,854; 1910, 3,190; 1911, 3,907. 

In 30 representative American cities, aver- 
age homicide rates were as follows: -1883-92, 
4.9; 1903-12, 7.5. Excluding the panic year, the 
growth has been gradual and in excess of the 
growth of population. ; 

* * * 
SUICIDES. 

In 1912 there were 12,500 suicides in_the 
United States. In 1913 there were 15,000 sui- 
cides. The rate for 1913 was 18.7 per 100,000. 
This was lowest since 1906. There were only 
16,000 deaths by typhoid fever. In Germany 
the rate was 21.3; France, 22.8; Japan, 18.9. 
America is very close to Japan in sudicide rec- 
ord. 

* * * 


LYNCHINGS. 
From 1885 to November 12, 1913, there were 
in the United States 3,458 lynchings, but in 
1913 only 45, as against 52 in 1912. 


_ From 1908 to 1912, average annual executions 
in the United States were 91. In 1912, there 
were 128, and in 1913, 81. 

For 20 years the average number of mur- 
ders in the United States to each execution 
was 57. In 1913 there were in the United 
States 45 lynchings and 81 legal executions, 
while in 1908 there were 100 lynchings and 92 
legal executions. 


* * * 


PRISONERS. 


January 1, 1911, there were in American 
prisons 113,579 persons. The total number of 
commitments during the year was 479,763— 
125 prisoners per 100,000 population. Juvenile 
delinquents for 1910 numbered 22,903. 


** ak K 


INSANE. 


~ In 1890 insane in hospitals in the United 
States were 74,028; 1903, 150,151; 1910, 187,- 
798. The hospitals for insane were 162 in 1890, 
328 in 1903, and 373 in 1910. There are 40 per 
cent more insane that are not in hospitals. 
There are 150,000 feeble-minded persons in the 
United States. 


Of the 4,583 insane in California 35 per cent 
were foreign-born; 888 in Washington, 45 per 
cent foreign-born. 

The 1910 census shows 127 paupers and 133 
prisoners per 100,000 in license states, as 
against 54 paupers and 88 criminals in prohibi- 
tion states. 


* * * 


BUSINESS MEN’S AFFIDAVITS. 
George B. Peak. 


I noticed the other day in a Des Moines pa- 
per that twelve of the leading business men 
of Des Moines—men who pay the largest 
taxes (with the exception of one taxpayer 
there, who rents his buildings very largely for 
saloon purposes)—signed an affidavit and pre- 
sented it to the courts. They demanded that 
the saloon be closed on the ground that (1) 
it increased their taxes because it increased the 
expenses of looking after the policing of the 
city; (2) because it increased the expenses of 
the courts; because it filled the poorhouses and 
because of the expense of the inebriate asylum 
and all of these things; (3) that the saloon, in- 
stead of being a revenue producer, was an ex- 
pense maker. Whenever you can get the peo- 
ple to see the saloon from that point of view 
—that it is an expense maker instead of a 
revenue producer—you make a gain. 


* * * 


COUNTER ATTRACTIONS TO SALOONS. 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams. 


More important as I see it than anything 
else, let the entire proceeds, both the govern- 
ment revenue and local license fees, be used 
for public utility, and not applied to the gen- 
eral tax-rate. but be used for eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, playgrounds, gymnasia, music halls, 
and other counter-attractions to the saloon. 
That, of course, is the second fundamental 
principle of the great Swedish Gothenburg 
System. 
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MAKING FOR THE WORLD’S BETTERMENT 
ALVA MARTIN KERR, PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 


There is some thought that particular phases 
of the world’s life appear to be degenerating, and 
looking at these one might think that the world is 
growing worse. But we need to remember that 
some things must grow worse ‘in order that they 
may become better, and that it has ever been that 
the surest way to reform is in the growing aggres- 
siveness of the sin which is to be eradicated. The 
boldness and viciousness which have always been 
encouraged in any form of evil that has won a 
temporary advantage have usually been instru- 
mental in hurrying its ultimate defeat. 

But we need to take a broader view and not 
simply focus our attention on some of the dis- 
couraging phases or strata of life. We need to 
read less the daily newspapers, sewer-sweeps as 
they are of the world’s pollution and to give more 
attention to the cleaner periodicals which record 
the great Christianizing and civilizing achieve- 
ments and to the good books that keep us in touch 
with the pure life and the happy homes and the 
splendid men and women at work in so many 
ways for the world’s betterment. There is ever a 
serious danger that ministers and reformers, who 
needs must. give much of their time to studying 
the sin-sickness of the world, will become so ab- 
sorbed in their tasks that they will get a lop-sided 
view of life and think that this old world of 
ours is simply a hospital for the sick or a pest- 
house for the filthy! Against every book we read 
discussing the great evils of life we should place 
another telling of the goodness of men and 
women, and the certainty of the gospel of Christ; 
and after every day of service down in the sub- 
merged parts, we should go out for a walk 
among the homes where husbands and wives are 
pure and true, and the little children clean and 
healthy and happy, and the young men and women 
dominated by visions of a beautiful life and serv- 
ice for God’s universe. 

The test of civilization is neither at the top nor 
at the bottom, but in the general average of its 
life; and it is not by the few things which are 
growing worse, but by the great forces at work 
for human improvement, and their progress. The 
strongest intimations of the world’s betterment 
can not be put down in figures, but must be sensed 
as great general movements which are steadily, 
even if at times almost imperceptibly, reshaping 
the life of mankind. The progress in these is 
surely encouraging. 

The Church. Quoting statistics to prove that 
the church has been gaining or that it has been 
losing has been a pleasant pastime for many peo- 
ple during the past few years. Both sides have 
succeeded to their own satisfaction, but both alike 
have missed the mark. It is not the bigness of 
the church, but its effectiveness, which counts. 
It is not especially significant whether during any 
particular period it has increased or decreased in 
number; but it is vitally important whether it has 
yeen growing in scope and vision and in the un- 
Jerstanding of its mission. It seems that surely 
10 careful student of the church now and formerly 
ould doubt that it has made most admirable 
yrogress along these lines. 

Those who have read religious books too ex- 


clusively and histories too seldom, have an ex- 
aggerated idea of the purity and piety of the 
early Christians. Aside from the strictly Apostolic 
days, there has never been a period in the history 
of Christianity when the church, taken as a whole, 
did not permit practices which the church today 
would absolutely forbid. It is sufficient to re- 
mind the intelligent reader of the political machin- 
ations of State and Church, of the selling of in- 
dulgences, of the persecutions for religious opin- 
ions, of the crude and unthinking cruelty, of the 
gambling and drinking among the clergy as well as 
membership that was carried down to near our own 
times, and of the denominational bitterness and 
strife that is just past. Slowly out of these things 
the church has found its way to a high standard 
of excellence. It has substituted for ecclesiastical 
rightness a new form of higher and more refined 
righteousness. 

Even as significant has been its transformation 
along another line. In too much of its history 
it was the instrument of monarchy, and it turned 
religion and art and literature towards the op- 
pression of the poor. It upheld the divine right 
of kings and ignored the pitiful poverty of the 
masses. Its books discussed theological obedience 
and suppressed the rights of the many. Art 
covered its walls with marvelous pictures, but none 
of them tending to relieve the life of the poor. 
Our Puritan fathers rebelled against art not be- 
cause they hated the beautiful, but because all of 
the art that they had.ever known upheld an op- 
pressive church and rulers, or was conducive to 
lustful imaginations. What great strides we have 
made away from all of that! The major emphasis 
of the church today is against the few and for the 
many, its voice is lifted everywhere in defense of 
the oppressed, its power coerces governments into 
justice and equity, its awakened conscience is 
readjusting the industrial and civic world to a 
fairer life for the masses it once ignored, the 
while its benevolence is reaching out to the help- 
less and distressed everywhere. 


Wherever there is something wrong with life, 
the church of today is beginning to find its mis- 
sion and its opportunity. Its message of a per- 
sonal salvation has been enlarged and illuminated 
by the addition of one also for social righteous- 
ness. Its doctrinal creeds over which it used to 
fight with so much bitterness are being forgotten, 
and a new era was indicated when a few years 
ago there was written the first “social creed of the 
churches,” on which they stand as a unity of 
thought and purpose for the making of the king- 
dom of the world to become in reality the king- 
doms of our Lord and Christ. And no longer do 
the Crusaders of the church run with butchering 
swords in their hands to win back the birthplace 
of Jesus ; but with quiet determination and sainted 
sacrifice they are going into every part of this 
earth with open Bibles in their hands to teach 
men of every race and clime the significance of 
the life and death of Jesus Christ. 

The Educational System. Second only to the 
church in the great work of general uplift are 
the schools and the wonderful systems of educa- 
tion which are not only the pride of the great 
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Christian nations but are being rapidly imitated, 
and in some instances almost surpassed, in 
the heathen countries. Oné needs to recall the 
poverty of equipment, the brevity of the school 
term, the crudeness of the teacher and of the 
teaching which was all too general, the lack of 
unity, and the common indifference to, if not an- 
tagonism against, education only two or three 
generations ago and put that in contrast with our 
magnificent equipment, our splendid body of in- 
structors, our growing curriculum, the unified 
thought and purpose, and the whole general tone 
and standing of our educational system of today 
to see what marvelous advancement has been 
made in the last century. The whole thing has 
been transformed. 


The entire spirit and attitude of the masses to- 
wards the school and of the school towards the 
masses have been changed in large part, through- 
out the world. Governments have willingly or by 
force modified their purpose accordingly. They- 
no longer exist simply to live off of the people, 
and their highest ideal is not now to train their 
youth for war. They find themselves to be for the 
general good and that their best-paying achieve- 
ment is to fit and train their young to live. 
Their efforts along these lines have been constant- 
ly increasing until in our own nation the per capita 
expenditures for public schools had grown from 
$1.75 in 1870 to $4.76 in 1910. Over against our 
standing army of less than a hundred thousand 
men our nation is maintaining another of nearly 
twenty-five million children and youth in our 
schools and colleges of different kinds, and its 
school bill of about $450,000,000 annually is nearly 
twice as much as it is spending on its army and 
navy, and is more than one-fifth of all the annual 
expenditures of the nation. Illiteracy has de- 
creased during the last ten years, in spite of for- 
eign immigration, from 10.7 per cent to 7.7 per 
cent and this rate is so high only because of the 
South, running as low as 2.9 per cent in the west 
north central group of states. 

Of perhaps equal importance are the changes 
which have come in the attempts and purposes of 
the school system itself. It no longer aims to be 
merely rudimentary or academic; but through its 
industrial, domestic, agricultural, commercial, pro- 
fessional, and scientific departments it is giving 
both the mental and physical vocation. Our high 
schools are no longer simply preparatory schools 
for colleges, but there is an insistent and growing 
demand that they shall become in even still larger 
measure preparatory schools for life. Thus in 
our school system answering the trend of the 
times towards the general betterment of the long- 
neglected life of the common‘ people. 

Civic Improvement. The third great force in 
the life of a people is government, both local and 
general. It would seem that even the direst pes- 
simist could find ground for hope here. The whole 
intent and organism of government has been so 
remodeled since the writing of the Magna Charta 
that there can scarce be any comparison between 
it now and that day. The centuries of slow and 
sometimes unsteady evolution since then have 
made possible most remarkable progress in these 
later times. 

The first and most striking thing of all is the 
manner in which the great human note has been 
sounded in every part of government in all of 


its relations to industry and society. From the 
great indistinct armies of peasants and laborers 
and artisans and soldiers all at once “Man” has 
emerged. He stands clear and distinct, a figure 
of commanding importance. The nations have 
looked and seen as never before in all of their 
history the value of a human being. And today 
that worth must be reckoned with in every phase 
of industry and government and society as it 
never before has been since Jesus Christ first 
taught that a man is worth more than the whole 
world and that all things must be conformed to 
his essential good. That idea is fast becoming the 
dominant one of the age, and he must be ignorant 
indeed who does not realize its significance, and 
he must be blind indeed who does not see it begin- 
ning to work its leaven into every human relation- 
ship. 

It is transforming the very function of govern- 
ment. Sanitary provisions for the health of the 
people, pure food laws, the regulation of working 
hours and conditions, child labor laws, indus- 
trial control by courts and commissions, old age 
and mother’s pensions, temperance and a host of 
other kindred restrictive measures,—these are the 
things with which governments of today are 
largely occupied. And yet only a generation or 
two ago most of those matters were thought to 
be outside of the province and authority of the 
state. A new literature has sprung into exist- 
ence covering every phase of human relationship 
and the duty of the church and government there- 
to, and press and platform and pulpit have taken 
them up and pushed them so hard against the 
heart and conscience that they have become a 
part of our every-day thought, and mold our con- 
ception of Christian activity and ethics; and yet 
most of them are things of which our great- 
grandfathers had scarce dreamed. Even our very 
language has found it necessary to coin new 


‘ words and terms to fit the new modes of thought 


and action. Brotherhood, conservancy, profit- 
sharing, employer’s liability, the rights of the pub- 
lic, safety first, the common good,—all of these in 
their modern meaning are terms new to our vo- 
cabulary, and the fact that they are now playing 
such a large part in our religious and secular 
thinking is of tremendous significance in indicat: 
ing the direction in which we are traveling. 

More progress has been made along these new 
lines during the last half-century than in all the 
history of the world before. The first child-labor 
law was passed in the United States by Massa- 
chusetts, in 1836, and others were slow to follow; 
but now nearly every state in the Union has some 
sort of legislation along these lines, and these 
laws are being modified for the better almost 
every year. In 1912 our nation established the 
Children’s Bureau, which is a promise of untold 
progress for the future. Similar advancement 
is being made with reference to the protection of 
both women and men employes and the humani- 
tarian reforms which are being worked into our 
industrial age are a wonder of our times second 
only to the magnitude of our industries them- 
selves. 

Reforms in the treatment of the unfortunate 
are no less marked. The care of the sick, the 
blind, and the insane, the organized charities for 
the poor, the immediate and abundant relief in 
every case of public calamity, as we know these 
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things today, did not exist in those good old 
times for which some folks long! Prison reform 
and the science of penology is just as modern; the 
first adult probation began with Massachusetts in 
1875, but now it is in use in some form or other 
in twenty-seven states and juvenile probation in 
still more; there are four prisons in the United 
States just for women alone; the indeterminate 
sentence is a recent contribution, and juvenile 
courts and corrections are almost as new; while 
the change in the spirit and purpose of it all far 
outweigh any readjustment of methods. But of 
still greater importance than the treatment of 
these unfortunates are the strides that have been 
made in public sanitation to keep people from 
being sick and the lines of prevention to keep 
them from becoming paupers or criminals or in- 
sane. And the thousands of men and women 
who are interested in these and other reforms, 
the lives that are being spent as well as the mil- 
lions of dollars that they are giving and the gov- 
ernments are contributing to push them, is a 
Christian phenomenon that would have dazzled 
the Apostolic church itself. 


The temperance campaign, the one biggest fight 
against organized evil in the world at the present 
time, has made remarkable achievements in the 
last quarter of a century. Prohibition carried in 
five states this year, making fourteen in all, and 
the total “dry” territory is now more than two- 
thirds of the area of the United States, and in- 
cludes at least half of the population. Alcohol 
in Europe is recently faring not much better. Rus- 
sia has given it a mighty blow, and the armies 
of all of the great nations now at war have placed 
the ban upon it as an evil altogether dangerous in 
such a crisis. And Colonel Goethals has just 
issued an order (November, 1914,) requiring total 
abstinence of a certain class of employes in the 
Canal Zone. But of even greater importance in 
the fight than these things which can be measured 
by statistics is the entrance into it during the last 
four or five years of several of the great period- 
icals of national and international influence, and 
of a large number of men who are already famous 
as leaders in the affairs of our nation. This hast- 
ens the day when it shall become a real national 
issue; and once that is done, the end has come. 


All of these things and many kindred ones have 
become the main function of government. Its 
one-time chief occupation, war, is now only an in- 
cidental thing. Perhaps there is no one more 
telling indication of how far we have traveled 
away from those “good old days” when nation 
watred against nation without conscience or hesi- 
tation than the fact that in our present war every 
nation is trying to shift the responsibility for its 
beginning on to other shoulders than its own. 

The new activities of governments have been 
brought about bv a change in the objective of 
government itself. They are no longer owned 
by the ruling class and run accordingly, but the 
people feel that the government belongs to them 
and they make it serve their own purpose. In 
order that it may be more mobile to their will, 
monarchy is being pushed aside by democracy 
and the ruling authority is being brought nearer 
and nearer to the people. The rights of fran- 
chise are ever more carefully guarded and its 
scope extended. The initiative and referendum 
has been since 1898 adopted in some form in 


seventeen states, and the recall in a number. The 
confusing bigness of such tickets as those four- 
teen feet long in New York primaries in 1912 
and eight feet three inches long in Omaha this 
year is being eliminated by the short ballot idea, 
and the bane of partyism is to some extent being 
overcome by the advent of the non-partisan ballot. 


Woman’s suffrage was accepted in two states this” 


year, which makes a total of twelve. Up to 
April, 1913, commission government was in use 
by two hundred and eighty-nine towns and vil- 
lages, since which several others have adopted its 
including three large cities, Dayton and Spring- 
field, Ohio,—in both of which the manager plan 
is in successful operation—and Buffalo, New 
York. Direct primaries are becoming universal, 
and corrupt practice acts are yearly growing more 
rigid and sweeping in an endeavor to guard the 
purity and sanctity of the franchise, while the 
federal law of 1907 prohibiting all corporations 
from assisting candidates or making contributions 
for campaign purposes was but the forerunner of 
laws requiring publicity of expenditures, limita- 
tion of the amount which may be spent and other 
restrictions. More than three-fourths of all of 
the states now have some such provisions. Not 
only has the ownership of government been 
transferred to the people and the spirit and object 
of legislation being transformed, but the instru- 
ments through which they work are being also 
constantly perfected. 

Thus human progress makes its way, painfully, 
slowly, forward. 

* * * 


EMBEZZLEMENT. 

The average amount embezzled each year 
from 1896 to 1911, inclusive, in the United 
States was $10,239,023, the total for 1911 was 
$11,482,051. Banks conceal thefts more than 
formerly on account of influence on depositors. 

Bradstreet’s shows that 85 per cent of the 
business failures are due to moral laxity. 
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beautiful lawns and shrubbery of a great state 
institution in front of us, and behind us, within 
its walls, a thousand convicted law-breakers, it 
seemed to me that these men were sending out 
a challenge to the Christian Church, and as I 
sat and listened on Sunday afternoon to the Con- 
ference sermon, I heard the same challenge. 

“And this call to duty will be, is being accepted, 
but it is not enough to issue the call; we must 
show the way. Most people want to do good; 
few know how!” 

What is the one thing that will make the world 
better? It is becoming fused with the Saviour until 
we love those whom he loved so much that we 
will make them care for Him as their Saviour, 
and then in turn, they will care for others until 
they make them care until they become fused. 
We are doing a great deal of this en masse, but 
it does not reach the fusing point. It is difficult 
to leaven a flour mill, but a measure of meal will 
leaven, 

A sermon may hearten and help a whole 
audience, but a few words to one man may bring 
him to the fusing point, and instead of studying 
percentage, addition, and too often subtraction, 
we shall be multiplying. It is the only way we 
can overcome the world. 
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The Best Way to Make the World Better 


The various denominations showed gains 
ranging from 1 to 3 per cent last year, making an 
average gain of 1.8 per cent. 


Including the Protestant, Catholic and Greek 
churches as Christians, there are 490,000,000 in the 
world. moe 

Confucianism and Hindooism 
000, while Mohammedans, 
lytheists number 510,000,000. 


If population ceased to increase and Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism stood still, and the 2 per cent 
increase of the Christians was among followers of 
these two religions, it would require 57 years to 
convert them. 


This is a problem, but the increase of 1.8 per 
cent for a whole year indicates that the method 
or plan for winning the world to Christ has not 
yet been discovered, or if discovered it is not 
yet being worked to any great extent. 


Jesus said he had overcome the world, and be- 
cause of his overcoming, his followers should 
overcome. But we are taking possession of it 
at a very gradual rate. 

In probing the matter, we 
actual conditions. 

The principal increase in the church comes 
from the Sunday School, but for this increase the 
church would become extinct in America in 
about 60 years. 

In considering plans for taking the world we 
must consider resources—that is, the number of 
real Christians in the church. Jesus was talk- 
ing to his disciples about church members when 
he said: “Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 
He predicted their defense: “Many will say to me 
in that day’—not that their names were on the 
church roll, but,—‘Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy 
by thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, 
and by thy name do many mighty works?” These 
were working church members. This is what he 
will say: “I never knew you, depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” 

The Christian church has been for years in the 
position of a standing army. It now has to take 
the field, and the leaders should know those that 
have made professions from those who are will- 
ing to lay down their lives. 

The prayers of the church today are for a 
Pentecost. By means of the Holy Ghost blessing 
one man’s preaching 3,000 were saved. We over- 
look the example of Jesus in teaching one and two 
and then by his love fusing them, or making them 
one with the Father, and the Son. He endowed 
them with the same power that they might do the 
same thing over, and over. Each one was to 
light his torch with the divine flame and then 
light other torches, as they do in the church of 
Nativity at Christmas time. 

What is the test? One Christian worker said 
recently that the test was this: “Can you hear 
God?” Another said, “Do you obey God’s com- 
mands?“ The man who hears God and obeys 
him will always be listened to with reverence. 
Your message engages whatever there is of the 
divine in your hearer. If there are a number of 
hearers, the man can évade by thinking your mes- 
sage is for the other man. 


claim 560,000,- 
Buddhists and Po- 


might recognize 
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. fixion fused him. The 


Actual cases in one Young Men’s Christian 
Association has shown that there are more men 
willing or even anxious to talk about entering the 
Christian life than there are men to lead them. 
An inquiry in the same association showed that 
there are a large number of church members 
who are not sure that they are Christians, or 
what a Christian is. Therefore they are not able 
to lead others where they don’t know the way. 

It is the same old story. A theologian once 
came to Jesus and said he was willing to acknowl- 
edge Him as a teacher, but Jesus told him he 
hadn’t been made over. The man wanted to dis- 
cuss second birth just as men now are discussing 
virgin birth. He didn’t understand and Jesus was 
surprised that a leading church member’s religion 
was a matter of head and had not entered his 
heart. He had not been fused. But the cruci- 
“teacher from God” 
had become his Saviour. He had experienced 
something that was sure and certain. That is the 
difference between theological and _ practical 
Christians. 

During Darwin’s first scientific voyage he found 
a tribe of savages in South America which 
seemed so hopelessly animal that he was inclined 
to believe he had found the missing link. Soon 
after his visit a pious Scotch captain of a trad- 
ing vessel visited the tribe and was so impressed 
with their savagery that he felt impelled to at- 
tempt their conversion to Christianity. He re- 
turned home, secured a company of devoted 
Christians, stocked his vessel with the mneces- 
sities of the colony and returned to the tribe. 
Several years later Darwin visited the tribe on 
one of his scientific explorations, intending to 
study the people more thoroughly. He was sur- 
prised on reaching the place to find a flourishing 


‘community with its schools, churches and various 


industries under the government of the natives. 
On returning home he visited the rooms of the 
British Foreign Missionary Society in London 
and related the incident, stating that he desired 
to become a subscriber to the propagation of a re- 
ligion which could affect such changes in savages. 

There are hundreds of plans for making prisons 
reformatories instead of places of punishment. 
In a conference of prison wardens the discussion 
turned during the evening on what real reforma- 
tion is. Let Joseph P. Byers, Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections, of New York State, 
tell the conclusion: 

“And then those men, who are so often in the 
public mind are only calloused and hardened by 
the nature of their work, talked of the influence 
of religion in the reformation of convicts. With 
one accord they bore testimony to their belief that 
until the conscience and souls of men are touched 
and awakened by the regenerating influence of 
religion reformation is not complete. 

“When the wardens of our prisons and 
the superintendents of our reformatories bear 
such testimony is it not time for the church to 
arouse itself from sleep and hear again the com- 
mands of its Master to restore the fallen and bear 
the infirmities of the weak? 

“As we sat in the late twilight of a June even- 
ing amidst the odor of the honeysuckle, with the 
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THE GREATEST NEED OF THE CHURCHES 
MEETING THE SOCIAL NEED—III 
CHARLES STELZLE 


(The third of six articles, which will enable 
you to get a bird’s eye view of your own 
church and its field of labor.—Ed.) 


It must be apparent to any student of the so- 
cial situation that the conditions among the 
masses of the people present problems very 
different from those which faced us a genera- 
tion ago. There is no doubt that, bad as social 
conditions are today, they are very much better 
than they were a hundred years ago. Accord- 
ing to a report of the “Missionary Society for 
the Poor of New York and Vicinity,” issued in 
1817, there were in the city at that time small 
houses crowded with from four to twelve fam- 
ilies each, often two or three families in a 
room. Even then, in a population of 110,000, 
there were 1,489 licensed retail liquor dealers. 
The report stated that there were “not less 
than six thousand abandoned females.” Dance 
halls and dives with “The Way to Hell” in- 
scribed in glaring letters, and displayed over 
the front doors, were common. Sunday had 
become to the people a day of idleness and 
drunkenness. Ignorance and wretchedness of 
the worst description prevailed. Proportion- 
ately, social conditions in New York City today 
are not so wretched. 


But there is no doubt that much remains to 
be done in bettering the living co. ditions of 
the people, and the church must have an impor- 
tant part in this work. 


Without detracting from what was pointed 
out in the previous chapter, it should be said 
that after all the greatest need of the people 
today is not so much the betterment of their 
physical conditions as it is to help them to a 
place where they may better themselves. The 
old-style philanthropy often did as much harm 
as it did good. The pauperization of great 
masses has been a curse. It is significant that 
the people themselves have realized this truth. 
It is repeatedly said by labor men that what 
they want is not philanthropy but justice, and 
it will be found that social unrest is greater 
among workingmen who have a fairly good 
wage than it is among the oppressed people of 
our country. The greatest strikes in America 
have been inaugurated by the most highly 
skilled artisans and not by the common laborer. 
Homestead serves as an illustration of this 
point. The men in the steel industry in Home- 
stead who were most bitter in their attack upon 
their employers were receiving ten and more 
dollars per day. They contended, however, that 
in spite of their high wages they were not re- 
ceiving what they considered a just share of 
the common product of employer and employe. 
The creation of scores of millionaires in this 
industry in a few years’ time seemed to give 
point to their argument. It will not suffice to 
tell workingmen that they are much better off 
today than they were a generation ago. This 
is not the question at issue. The real issue is 
whether workingmen are receiving that to 
which they are justly entitled. With us it is 
not so much a question of production as it is 
one of distribution. 

During the past decade there has been a 


most remarkable development among the 
masses. Formerly they seemed to _ accept 
things as they were. They appeared helpless 
in view of what seemed to many of them an 
inevitable situation. But the new civic awaken- 
ing which has been so manifest in our country 
has made greatest progress among the com- 
mon people. There are new hopes, new aspira- 
tions, to be found among those who were for- 
merly like clods of earth. The striking thing 
is that this development among the people has 
had an apparently discouraging effect upon 
religious work among them. The most super- 
ficial study of mission work in the city reveals 
the fact that most of the great church “Mis- 
sions” which were once so successful, have 
either gone out of existence altogether, or else 
they are conducted on a much smaller. scale 
than formerly. It isn’t so long ago that it was 
quite a common thing to have immense Sunday 
Schools in “mission districts” of from one to 
three thousand in many of_our larger cities, 
particularly in New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Philadelphia. There are several reasons 
for this decline. While there is still a great 
deal of poverty in the city, this poverty is not 
so hopeless as it once was. The actual poverty 
may be as great, and there may be even more 
of it in some cases, but there has come to the 
masses a hope of better things. The common 
people have had a vision of a coming democ- 
racy. For long years they fought for a relig- 
ious democracy, and they: won; then for four 
hundred years they shed their blood upon 
many a battlefield as they struggled for polit- 
ical democracy, and they conquered; today they 
are fighting the battle for industrial democracy, 
and no human power can stop their onward 
march, and no divine power will. The people 
are sure to win and they know it. 


It is sometimes said that city mission work 
has failed because of the introduction of the 
social settlement, and many city missions work- 
ers have become bitter against these institu- 
tions because of their apparent rivalry, forget- 
ting that in but few instances have the settle- 
ments been guilty of proselyting. Their field 
of operation has, in most cases, been one that 
has been altogether untouched by the mission, 
particularly among the great mass of foreign- 
speaking people, or the children of foreign-born 
parents who were not attracted by the mission 
of the older kind. Frequently the settlements 
have come into fields which have been deserted 
by the churches, from which the churches were 
compelled to flee in order to “save” their lives. 
It has often been intimated that the mission 
has failed because the people themselves have 
become indifferent to the “old gospel,”’. but 
what seems to be the cause is simply the effect. 


To say that many of the people have become 
indifferent to the mission is quite true. But 
why have they become indifferent? Those who 
are familiar with the great masses of people in 
our city will testify that there is among them a 
most remarkable hunger for religion. There 
are, of course, numerous reasons for this indif- 
ference of the people toward the mission, but 
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in most cases it is due not so much to the peo- 
ple as it is to the mission itself. As the people 
have made progress in their thinking, the mis- 
sion has usually failed to keep pace with them. 
The message of the mission has not been com- 
prehensive enough. 

It is quite true that these institutions have 
been faithful in providing food and shelter, but 
the new type that confronts us has been 
brought to the point where it believes that life 
is more than meat and raiment. One can 
scarcely understand the idealism which dom- 
inates among many of even the lowliest of the 
people. As new needs arose, the average mis- 
sion enterprise went on, blind to its opportuni- 
ties for leadership in the new thinking of the 
masses, with the result that other forces took 
its place in the hearts of the people. It lost its 
spiritual grip because it failed to enlarge its 
own life and vision by taking on the life of its 
constituency. Thus it has happened that some 
of the very things which should have strength- 
ened religious work in the community have 
helped to break it down. 


Those who have studied intimately the prob- 
lem of the masses have long since realized that 
it does not at all follow that because working- 
men are better off physically that their interest 
in the church has been increased. Often it is 
claimed by workingmen that if they had short- 
er hours and were not compelled to work on 
Sunday they would go to church more general- 
ly than is now the case. This is not true. 
Workingmen may believe that they would go 
to church if they had more time for church 
going, but it has been found that when the time 
was given them they didn’t attend much more 
generally than they did before. 

In a recent study of how one _ thousand 
workingmen spend their spare time, it appears 
that the men who work the longest hours go 
to church most frequently. It seems that the 
church has a weak grip on the men who work 
the shortest number of hours—presumably the 
highest-grade workers. The church is, there- 
fore, confronted by the fact that its greatest 
problem, so far as church interest is concerned, 
is not with the “down-trodden” workingmen 
but the strong, independent toilers who are 
making their way to the top. 


The missionary for one of the churches of 
the East Side of New York, in calling on peo- 
ple in a row of tenements, entered the first 
house in the row and never again descended 
to the street until she came out of the door 
of the front entrance of the last house. This 
was more convenient for her because the mem- 
bers of her church who live in these tene- 
ments occupy the upper stories. The poorest 
people in a tenement live on the upper floors 
because the rent is cheap. The lower floors 
are occupied by high-grade mechanics and their 
families, and this is the tvpe which, apparently, 
is not being attracted by the modern church. 
It cannot be said, however, that these high- 
grade workingmen are not as religiously in- 
clined as those who receive small wages and 
work long hours. Usually quite the opposite 
is true. The Socialists referred to in the pre- 
vious chapter are usually intelligent, high-class 


workers. They are not very often recruited 
from among the unthinking, over-worked 
laborers. 
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One of the chief reasons why the church 
loses its grip upon men who were at one time 
interested in the church is because they have 
found in organizations and agencies outside of 
the church an outlet for the energies which 
wete originally inspired by the church itself 
and for which the church should actually re- 
ceive credit. There are any number of labor 
leaders of prominence in every part of the 
world who were first inspired and educated in 
the church, but the pressure of their duties as 
labor men soon become so great that they were 
compelled to decide whether they would give 
up either the church or the labor movement as 
the chief center about which their energies 
should be concentrated. In practically every 
case the church suffers, not because these men 
have given up religion, but because to them 
the labor movement has become a substitute 
for the church—it has become to them a re- 
ligion. And while they do not find within the 
labor movement the same terminology that 
one finds in the church, there is no doubt that 
their religious emotions are as deeply stirred 
in the work which they are doing in behalf of 
the masses as it could possibly be within the 
church itself. Only an intimate relationship 
with men of this type will satisfy the average 
person that the above statement is true. 

It is not to be inferred that the church is to 
become merely a labor movement, although it 
is quite significant that in the early days of 
Christianity the church was very much closer 
to the great movements of the masses than it 
is today. So close was it, indeed, that a well- 
known writer—J. Osborne Ward, author of the 
“Ancient Lowly’—said that ancient documents 
which he discovered telling the story of the 
early church seemed to indicate that it was ac- 
tually the most effective “labor movement” 
with which vast numbers of the.people were 


‘familiar. 


Whatever else may be said regarding this 
important aspect of the entire question as to 
what the attitude of the church must be toward 
the problems of the people, it must be perfectly 
obvious that if the church is to retain the in- 
telligent artisan group as well as many other 
talented people, its grip on life must be larger 
and more comprehensive. It must havea clear- 
cut message with regard to the social needs of 
the people. It must be in a position to intelli- 
gently direct the energies of those who simply 
cannot find a place for active service within 
the church but who are nevertheless eager to 
do something in behalf of our common human- 
ity. The church has not yet learned how to 
employ the talents of these enthusiastic work- 
ers. It isn’t so long ago that about the only 
kind of work that one could do in the average 
church was to teach a Sunday School class 
or to serve on a committee ina Young People’s 
Society, but with comparatively limited oppor- 
tunities for service. 

Now there are any number of really talented 
people interested in religion and in service, 
who are not appealed to by such work, not be- 
cause they are not “spiritually minded,’ but 
because by nature they can do other things 
better. The result has been that many of these 
young people have become active in social set- 
tlements, in boys’ clubs and in the social service 
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THE CHURCH ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. WOODRUFF 


(Inquiries addressed to Pipe Organ Depart- 
ment of The Expositor will receive attention 
from Mr. Woodruff, who will also furnish a 
series of articles that we hope will save 
churches thousands of dollars in buying organs 
and give them music that will aid in divine 
worship.—Editor.) 

CHURCH ORGAN PROBLEMS. 

Some time has flown since my last article on 
church organs and organ building. I have re- 
ceived and answered a large number of inquir- 
ies of all sorts—from the ones asking definite 
information about specifications to those cas- 
ually desiring merely the names of a few re- 
liable builders. The greater the detail of ques- 
tions the greater, of course, will be the detail of 
the answers. 

It should also be remembered that when a 
certain price is mentioned that the reply must 
lead the inquirer to firms that make a specialty 
of the type of organs mentioned. In other 
words, this correspondence has had to be suited 
to the particular needs and for that matter to 
the particular restrictions in each case. 

The recommendation as to mechanical assist- 
ance of organ at the console has iterated one 
thing, namely, insistence that the smaller type 
of two manual organ needs particularly and 
should have unquestionably, full octave coup- 
lers on both manuals. I have had all sorts of 
objections to this—proceeding, in the first in- 
stance, I feel certain, from the builders who 
have not been willing to change conventional 
schemes of building. Had these stated frankly 
that such additions could not be made for the 
schedule of prices governing the conventional 
small two manual I could readily understand 
it. In fact, I have understood it in advance by 
saying to buyers that they might possibly have 
to pay something extra for the added connec- 
tions, but that it was worth all the money and 
more. When one considers not only the added 
power, but the added richness and added “up- 
holstery” of octave couplers, and the large pos- 
sibility of added color effects of full and com- 
plete octave couplers, he cannot long stand 
indifferent to these features. A two manual 
with full octave couplers on great and swell is 
rendered a third or a fourth more effective in 
general use. 

But when indirectly I have heard, as if from 
the builders, that octave couplers are not neces- 
sary on smaller two manuals, then I laugh in 
my sleeve because, of all the arguments, this is 
the most ridiculous and futile. Ina large three 
manual one may well get on without octave 
couplers on great, as they are installed on great 
and swell. And yet even here were I able to 
have my desires I would have them, until an 
ae reaches a stop capacity of say thirty to 
orty. 

Another thing I have persistently and con- 
stantly urged is adequate weight in the princi- 
pal diapason, in order to secure a pervading, 
permeating, solid body of inharmonic tone. 
Light-weight diapasons—approaching the qual- 
ity of violin diapasons cannot afford this strong 
underbody. And so I have given figures of 
weight that ought to be insisted upon. Strange- 
ly enough, not many of my correspondents 


have followed up this recommendation, though 
a few have. This few have secured at a slight 
added expense a heavy diapason, on which the 
harmonic voices could be superimposed with 
fine effect. I may say with absolute confidence 
that none of those who have gone about it to 
secure this tone quality have ever regretted it. 

If, as a result of the half dozen articles 
have written herein, and the seventy or more 
letters I have received and answered I could 
know that a strong sentiment had been created 
for full octave couplers on both manuals, and 
for adequate diapason tone, I should feel that 
the general run of small two manuals had been 
insured of large improvement. And strangely 
enough, I have not been in a single instance 
met with arguments worth a flinder that these 
things were not desirable. The argument has 
been one of mere expediency. I stand as firmly 
then for honest diapasons and for complete 
couplers as before—and more firmly. 

I have compared many specifications, and 
have found in small organ schemes registrative 
pistons under manuals—sometimes only two, 
sometimes three and sometimes four. Hardly 
ever in organs of the type mentioned more than 
four. Of course, other things being equal, the 
larger number is an advantage. If you stop to 
think that the expensive builders place even 
six and eight pistons under the manuals you 
will see that the “end justifies the means.” 

Still referring to the type of organs supra I 
have not ventured usually to suggest added 
riches in registration, or particularly character- 
istic orchestral tone values since these have 
generally no place in small instruments. They 
are among the desirables, not among the neces- 
sities. Tubas, clarinets, strings, celestes, or- 
chestral oboi and particularly reeds and strings 
of 15 foot pitch do not range in the resources 
of small instruments. One must confine him- 
self to real needs that can be added without 
great expense. Adequate-diapason values and 
added coupler systems can be added without 
large additional expense. When a congrega- 
tion spends from $1,500 to $2,000 on an organ 
they can usually extend a little to secure these 
things. And they certainly ought. My gospel, 
therefore, comes to the simplicity of urging 
the best things I can, having regard to the 
power of those concerned to perform. 

Perhaps the best service the writer has been 
able to perform is the comparing of specifica- 
tions. I have done a good deal of this. I have 
had letters enough to give assurance that re- 
sults have been, in many instances, happy. Most 
specifications differ enough so that advantages 
in one over another can be pointed out. Even 
where a scheme might match another in num- 
ber of pipes, there will always be some varia- 
tion in mechanicals to be pointed out. There- 
fore, come on with your specifications. The 
work is not easy, but it is attractive missionary 
effort. 

Questions regarding anthems, etc., for choirs 
for general and special occasions have drifted 
in here and there, and these questions in the 
work of upbuild of a choir’s effort and zeal 
have been taken up with generally happy re- 
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Here we are facing a new year. It is the complish more, of course, if we had 20,000 on 


same old story of regret and hope; regret that 
the past years have been no better and hope that 
the coming year may be better than any yet 
experienced! We cannot change what happened 
yesterday, but today is ours and in that fact is 
our hope of tomorrow. 


“For yesterday is but a dream, 

And tomorrow only a vision. 

But today well lived makes 

Every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope.” 


We wish for every one of our readers a very 
satisfactory New Year. 
* * * * 


As ministers we all face common problems. 
We are also dependent creatures, perhaps more 
so than we would care to admit, but we are as 
free, probably, as any other class of men in the 
world, 

Let us try to remember “the main issue,” as a 
friend of ours used to say, and not get side 
tracked. The church has a definite work to do; 
we are “workers together with God” for the sal- 
vation of the world. This year may be made to 
tell mightily for this purpose. 

* ey * * 


In looking over the annual reports of- our 
churches we find a great many of them without 
any record at all of any one joining the church 
on confession of faith! This is a lamentable 
state of affairs. It does seem that in a year’s 
time any minister might win at least one person 
to Christ and His church! 

We realize that sometimes there are local con- 
ditions which mitigate against successful evan- 
gelistic effort, but there does not seem to be 
sufficient excuse for the numerous fruitless 
months that are constantly being recorded. 

No minister of the gospel should allow a year 
to pass without making a serious attempt to 
win at least one life for Christ. If he believes 
in the church of which he is pastor, it seems 
only natural that he should be able to add mem- 
bers to its roll. 

* * * * 

As we take up the work of ‘editing this de- 
partment again for another year we wish to 
thank every one of our brethren for his encour- 
aging words, his helpful co-operation and his con- 
tinued interest. It would not be possible to con- 
tinue the work if it were not for this kind of 
assistance. 

Please send us samples of your printed matter, 
accounts of your work from time to time, and 
write an article once in a while about some suc- 
cessful method you have tried in your church. 

Speak a kind word for THE EXPOSITOR to 
your preacher friends and seek thus to increase 
our subscription list. We reach nearly 15,000 
preachers now every month, but we could ac- 


our list. 

Send everything for this department direct to 
Rev. E. A. King, 620 Malden Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington. Do not send such material to the 
Cleveland office. 


A GOOD NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 
CARD. 

At the beginning of the year people are 
very willing to make pledges thus crystalizing 
good resolutions. The following card was used 
.to good effect last year by one of our brethren. 
He tells us the 100 persons were actually secured. 
This must mean a renewed enthusiasm for the 
prayer meeting wherever it is operative: 


A Neto Year’s Resolution 


ONE OF A HUNDRED 


I will be one of a hundred persons who will agree to attend 
the Thursday evening mid-week Service at the First Congre- 
gational Church one night each month during 1914, unless 
prevented by a conscientious reason. 


NAITO). ee erase een noeh rato 


Please sign and hand to the Minister at once. 
Not binding unless 100 persons agree to do it. 


(Continued from page 224) 


sults all around. At this time I call attention 
again to the charm of the medieval carols for 
use at the Christmastide. 

The melodies are often quaint, and the har- 
mony sometimes a little queer. But the flavor 
is delicious. Remembering that these carols 
have survived for centuries; that they grew 
out of the awakened imagination of the faith- 
ful when the Bible stories of the nativity had 
gone into the hands of the people through the 
translation of the Bible into the speech of the 
people, we can easily see how high a point of 
spiritual aspiration they indicate. Ditson, 
Schirmer, Fischer, the H. W. Gray people—all 
of New York, can put anybody interested in the 
way of securing some ancient carols, and at a 
slight cost. They work out particularly well 
for Sunday Schools. The children love to sing 
the story of Good King Wenceslas, We Three 
Kings, A Maiden Unspotted, the Coventry 
Carol, and particularly The First Noel. I have 
many strange and rare ones from monastic 
sources and otherwise. But all these firms pub- 
lish sets containing a half dozen or more for 
Sunday School or choir use. ; 

Get them, picture the medieval “waits” car- 
oling about England; see the group at the an- 
cient coffee houses singing these spontaneous 
melodies of the Bible narratives, catch the an- 
cient flavor of the words and music, too; bend 
your ear and listen to the old, old hymns, 
“wafted from the venerable vales across the 
seas,” and you will have a new delight 
and a stirring of imagination at Christmas. 
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A PASTOR’S NEW YEAR'S CON- 
VICTIONS. 


The Rev. H. A. Jump, formerly pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, said to his church on a certain New 
Year’s Sunday, 


“With the fresh privilege and new opportunity 
afforded by the new year let us resolve to deepen 
within our souls these fundamental Christian 
convictions: 


“OUR PATTERN is the Master, whose life 
and death and resurrection teach us that God is 
love and that he wishes us all to be loving. 


“OUR HOPE is in the abiding presence of 
the Spirit leading us into all truth, ever giving 
us life and life more abundantly. 

“OUR TASK is to attain’ for ourselves, and 


then to aid all mankind in attaining, the stature of 
the perfect manhood in Jesus Christ. 


“OUR FAITH claims all the good things of 
this world as gifts from Our Heavenly Father, 
and reaches forth with sureness to the Life 
Eternal. 


“OUR IDEAL is the Kingdom of God ruling 
every heart, sanctifying the daily life, stretching 
forth its blessing to all the nations, until God’s 
will is done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 


A NEW YEAR’S GREETING FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


Every pastor desires to greet his church with a 
New Year’s wish or purpose. There are many 
devices that can be purchased ready made but 
he can easily produce one for himself. The fol- 
lowing card is a simple and inexpensive one but 
very neat and attractive: 


New Year Greetings 


pe stand again liefore the opportunity and the 

iW mystery of the nem year, mith its simmons to 
alife of service. 39 hope the beat of your 
dreams may rome trae and may the following 
motto and verse help yon. 


A ilatta 
Rom. 1:15. As nuh av isin me, J am ready 
A Plrauer 


© Lord, take thow our hand 

And cuibde is thro the mknoinn land. 
OF this Hom Yrar. 

And fely us to forget 

Che grudge and folly, doubt and fret, 
And crushing fear. 

But give in place a Song 

And Dove and Power and Faith most strang- 
@®, be Thow neart 

May health, true wealth, success, 

Be also blessings mith the rest; 
For the Nem Year. 

. AL Rex. 


HAVE YOU SECURED YOUR 1915 
P 


LEDGES? 
While we are convinced that the church bud- 
get should be raised during the month of Decem- 
ber still we know that a great many churches 
raise their money in January. 


We have printed many suggestions as to | 


methods of raising church funds and herewith 
provide a financial index to THE EXPOSITOR 
files for the year 1914: ; 

“Put Your Church on a Business Basis.... 


EER PRN Oe ee ANT SOC COLTS C ac Jan. p 217 
Sermon on Givingaae- ean eee cele oer Jan. p 218 
“A Businesslike Church”.........-:.. Jan. p 219 
“How to Conduct an Every Member Canvass 

for “Missions 4 3a.2 s- Soe oo 3 tose Feb, p 282 
“How to Raise Money For the Church,..... 

Sue Ia a a eatala trerb sto erento ..Mar. p 354 
“One Way to Raise Money” ....... Sept. p 690 


FOR YOUR CHURCH CALENDAR. 

To our guests, we extend greeting, welcome 
and fellowship. All that we have is yours to 
enjoy. The minister will be glad to meet you 
at the close of the service. All seats are free. 
Make your church home with us if not settled 
elsewhere. 

This church is supported by the offerings of 
those who worship here. Every member is asked 
to have some share so far as he is able in this 
part of the church life. “A giving church is 
a living church.” 


COMMUNITY CLUBS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


At Allentown, Penn., are two fine clubs for 
boys and girls. Rev, Frank B. Everitt, pastor of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, has sent 
us a prospectus of each club. They meet in his 
church but are not a part of it. 

The Girl’s Club has a club room and meets 
alternate Tuesday evenings. A little booklet is 
provided giving a series of interesting programs. 
The following invitation is printed on the last 
page of the program: 

“Feeling the increasing spheres of useful- 
ness open to the women of today, and realiz- 
ing the increasing perils confronting girl-life 
in a city, and the need of practical, helpful fel- 
lowship, we take pleasure in presenting to you 
the program of our Community Club. Two 
years of experience in this particular field have 
proven conclusively the practical value, as well 
as the popularity of this work. All girls over 
fourteen years of age are invited to become 
members. The dues are ten cents a month. 

“Remember it is a Community Work and, 
therefore, is open to all, of whatever creed. 

“Come at least and visit us on any of our 
meeting nights. The room will be open every 
Tuesday evening.” 

* x * * 


The boys’ club has been running three years 
and has been a real success. The prospectus 
describes the plan as one designed to interest 
boys in the real things of life and declares that 

“It humbly sets before boys and young men 
counter-attractions to the many evil tendencies 
in the city life of today. It invites the co-op- 
eration of all thinking citizens and always 
welcomes visitors at its meetings at Ninth and 
Tilghman Streets. All boys over fourteen 
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E years of age, of whatever race or creed, are 


i 
i 
| 
i 


invited to become members. 
dues are ten cents. 
night.” 

Mr. Everitt says the girls’ club has a mem- 
bership of 65 and the boys’ club a membership 
of 35. Such work as this might be carried on 
in many towns and small cities where the Y. 
M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have not al- 
ready undertaken such work. 


I The monthly 
Meetings every Friday 


REACHING CHILDREN THROUGH 
MUSIC. 

We recently attended a church conference 
where time was given for the reporting of “the 
best thing done in the church during the past 
year.” It was interesting to note that in nearly 
every case the pastors declared that the best 
thing of the year was the organization of a 
junior choir. 

In some of the churches these choirs sing at 
both the Sunday School and church services. 
This brings them into the morning service and 
naturally interests their parents and friends. 
Twice a year, on Christmas and Children’s 
Day all of these choirs meet in one grand 
chorus and render a program for the general 
public. 


HOW I CONDUCT MY PRAYER 
MEETING. ; 
Rev. D. H. Martin, New York. 
Our mid-week prayer meeting has a large 
attendance, but I do not call it a prayer meet- 


“ing in my calendar, or announcements. 


I call it “Church Night,” or the social service 
and we have these distinct features; singing, 
then requests for prayer, then a round table 
talk on the latest books read, then a question 
box, in which questions are asked and an- 
swered on topics relating to every day prob- 
lems of Christian living and then comes the 
study of the regular Bible lesson for the even- 


ing. At the close of the hour, there is so- 
ciability. 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY FOR BENEVO- 
LENCES. : 

The following card is a very simple and 
efficient device for raising church benevolences. 
Something of this kind is necessary in every 
financial canvass. The “penny a day or more” 
idea looks good to most people, but the aver- 
age gifts in our churches are much smaller 
than this. We hope this card or something 
like it may be used this year in many a can- 
vass! 


“We take thought for things honorable, not only in the sight of the 
Lord, but also in the sight of men,” R. V.,2 Cor. 8:21, 


NO...... STREET 
I Hereby Agree to Pa 


A PENNY A DAY, OR MORE 


~ For one year, beginning April 1st, for.the Regular Expenses 
and Benevolences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Catskill, N. Y. 


15 


Cents Per Day 


Cents Per Day 


Cents Per Day 


Cents Per Day 
Cents Per Day 


Cents Per Day 


Cent Per Day 


Sign your Full Name on the above lines, according as you are 
willing to pay, fifteen, ten, five, four, three, two cents a day or less, 
and return at once to any member of the Official Board, or place it 
onthe collection plate. GIVESTREET AND NUMBER (at thetop 
of this card) WHERE YOU WISH THECOLLECTOR TO CALL, 


CONDUCTING AN EVANGELISTIC MEETIN 


If we would win souls to Christ, we must use 
ways that win. And it is so easy, even in soul- 
winning work, to slip into methods that repel. 
A reader asks some important questions con- 
cerning the best methods of work in evangelis- 
tic services. Speaking of local meetings, the 
inquirer says: 

A great many ministers ask all to stand 
while singing. Then they request the Chris- 
tians to be seated. This makes the “poor 
sinner” stand out in relief. To me it seems 
unfair. I may be wrong. If I am, I want my 
eyes open, so that I may see the truth as it is 
in the Lord Jesus. 

But it seems to me to be unwise to insist on 
one’s coming forward after he has lifted the 
hand or stood up. You see, it makes it doubly 
hard. If those nearest would speak to him, and 
the minister follow it up with a few words of 
encouragement, then by the next meeting he 
would perhaps feel brave enough to go for- 
ward. 

I have heard of persons staying away from 
revival meetings just because they feared be- 
ing brought into prominence. I want to see 
people brought to Christ. I want to do all in 
my power to help bring them; but can’t we use 


methods less strenuous? . 

No one should attempt to force any action 
upon another in an evangelistic service. What- 
ever is done by the unsaved in response to the 
offer of the love of God which is made to them 
should be done of their own free will. 

Mr. Moody once said in a meeting of minis- 
ters where he was discussing evangelistic 
methods: “In getting people to stand up, 
don’t use any tricks. Be fair and honest. 
Have no cast-iron rule, like bowing at the al- 
tar, etc. Do not always ask an expression. 
Do not always ask to rise for prayer. Adapt 
yourself to circumstances. In a general meet- 
ing it is good to ask Christians who are 
burdened. After that, sinners. But let this 
first appeal be to Christian people.” 

The method which gives the best opportun- 
ity to personal workers to know who in the 
audience are not Christians would seem to be 
the simple request that those who desire 
prayer raise their hands. Billy Sunday some- 
times asks those who wish prayer to raise 
their hands, and occasionally in special meet- 
ings he asks those who wish to make a de- 
cision to rise, and afterward asks them to go 
forward. His regular plan in his daily meet- 
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ings is a simple invitation to those who wish 
to take a stand to come forward and take his 
hand. The new converts are then asked to 
sign a declaration card. 

In a local revival meeting, comparatively 
small in numbers, conditions are very different 
from great evangelistic meetings attended by 
thousands; and in the small local meeting it 
would seem better to have the personal work 
done quietly, and to have definite prayer fo- 
cused upon those who are believed to be un- 
saved. 

Even here, however, there may be great gain 
in giving the opportunity for converts to go 
forward and take an open stand for Christ. 


But there should be no trapping them into any 
acknowledgment, nor insisting upon any par- 
ticular form of action. 

In few places is spiritual discernment so 
needed as in an evangelistic meeting. We 
should humbly seek the Holy Spirit’s guidance 
at every point, remembering always that the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge must 
control and that the least hint of any unlove 
in our attitude toward those who are seeking 
Christ or those who are already Christ’s is a 
sad hindrance to the work of our Saviour. He 
will work in might and power as we claim his 
love and saving grace for ourselves and for 
others.—S. S. Times. 


HOW TO BEGIN A REVIVAL 
C. L. GOODELL, D. D. 


1. It is of the utmost importance that the 
officiary of the church should become in- 
terested in these meetings. Nothing will in- 
terest them so much as to be taken into the 
pastor’s confidence and made sharers in his 
plans. 

Months before the meetings are to be held, 
the matter should be talked over in official 
meetings. Instead of a long and profitless 
session on financial incidentals, go to prayer. 
What does the church stand for? How came 
you into it? What proof are you making of 
your stewardship? Why are you an official? 
In what are you an example to the flock of 
Christ? Heart-to-heart searching; earnest 
prayer to God that they be not cumberers of 
the ground; a cry that they may be sharers in 
the coming of the kingdom—such exercises as 
these under the direction of a Spirit-filled pas- 
tor will make the deadest board meeting a 
pentecostal season. 

Too much cannot be said about the pastor’s 
attitude. He must wait before God until he 
has absolute faith in the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, and be fairly on tiptoe with expectancy. 
There is no place here for faithless spies. If 
the pastor sees only the Anakim and is a grass- 
hopper in their sight and in his own, he had 
better run before the battle is on. A grass- 
hopper’s legs are the best part of him and they 
are made for flight. 

If a pastor cannot influence his own officiary, 
the chances of influencing the world and the 
church are not great. He need not win them 
alone or at one session. If he has but three 
like-minded with himself, these four can lay 
hold of a fifth, and the weight of influence and 
persuasion will speedily be too heavy for any 
but the most hardened to throw off. 

In the meantime apply the same methods to 
the church. Let the prayer meetings have the 
ring of a great expectancy. Get the dish right 
side up against the time of refreshing, and un- 
expected showers may bless the thirsty land. 
More than once when we were planning for a 
revival season the revival broke out in the 
prayer meeting and every week saw many 
conversions. 

Side track all save the devotional meetings 
of the church. Have at least one month in the 
year when the church can say of its religious 
work, “This one thing I do.” 

2. Advertise the meetings so that the com- 
munity will know that something is going on. 


Gold dollars cannot be sold even for ninety 
cents unless the community knows about the 
matter. The newspapers will generally lend 
their assistance if properly approached. Do 
not ask the editor to write the notice. Write 
that yourself and hand it to him. He may not 
publish it as you have written it, but find out 
by repeated attempts what he will publish and 
cultivate the newspaper instinct. 


Make your membership a board of publicity. 
Give them a little card that can be put into all 
their letters. Give them a window card that 
can be put in the grocery store window or in 
any shop or store where they may work. Have 
a pretty card, small and nicely printed, that 
they can hand to their friends or to any strang- 
er they may meet. 


Have some proper notice on the church 
edifice calling attention to the meetings and 
above all have plenty of light both outside 
and inside of the church. Every theater is a 
blaze of light, almost blinding the eyes of the 
passer-by, while our church entrances are so 
gloomy that they look by contrast like the 
door of a sepulchre. If our Christ is the light 
of the world, why not make His church the 
light of the street where it stands? 


3. Now we come to the inside of the church 
and the service itself. Begin on time, and be- 
gin with the singing of the great hymns of the 
church. Perhaps we may as well speak at this 
point of the matter of music in the service. 
Nothing is of so much help in this direction as 
a large and well-trained chorus. Make much 
of it, but do not cheat the people of the right 
to sing. 

The pastor will doubtless seek a gospel so- 
loist and he will doubtless have trouble in se- 
curing one that will be satisfactory. For 
music, nothing is better than the great hymns 
of the church, sung by the great congregation. 


Let such take the place of solos of doubtful 
merit and melody. 


4. For the use of personal workers it-is 
very desirable to have a card with a simple 
statement of purpose which will be a con- 
venient form of registering the decision of any 
who are ready to begin a Christian life. ‘The 
card we use has on it these words: “Accept- 
ing Jesus Christ as my personal Saviour, I de- 
sire to confess my purpose to lead henceforth 
a Christian life.” 


We have found it specially advantageous to 
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organize our workers into an evangelistic com- 
mittee, with each person pledged to actually 
bring into the church at least one convert. We 
have furnished each one with a card and dupli- 
cate and have put each name down on the roll. 
The duplicate is to be returned to the pastor 
with the names of those who will join the 
church. Frequent meetings are called to in- 
quire how many have succeeded in bringing 
one and how many have multiplied that num- 
ber. The successful workers tell of their 
methods and all are greatly stimulated. 


A STRIKING INVITATION. 


Rev. Frank Dyer, of Tacoma, has started a 
Bible class and has issued a unique invitation 
printed on a card. Across the top are the 
words: “Why not Follow Your Own Minis- 
ter?” and underneath in smaller type are the 
words: “Through the Bible.” 

The invitation is so worded as to appear to 
come from the deacons and deaconesses of the 
church. At the bottom of the card are these 
words: “I plan, health and home permitting, 
to take Mr. Dyer’s course in the mastery of the 
English Bible this winter.” Signed 


A CHURCH FORUM. 


Rey. Mr. Flint, of Everett, Washington, has 
adopted the church forum plan for his Sunday 
night service. He has special speakers on liv- 
ing topics of the day and a fine male chorus 
that furnishes the music each evening. 


THE COFFEE CLUB A _ SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALOON. 


Many of the EXPOSITOR readers live in 
territory recently voted “dry” and in the near 
future the saloons will disappear. The men 
who frequent these places are going to remain 
and they will be deprived of their customary 
loafing places and such “club” benefits as the 
saloon may have heretofore offered. The sa- 
loon has been to many men a club. What are 
they going to do when the saloon goes? 

Those who worked hard to fight the saloon 
now owe something to the community in the 
way of constructive reform. It is not enough 
to put the saloon out of business, we must put 
something better in its nlace. ; 

The Coffee Club seems to fill this need 
about as well as anything we know of. In 
San Jose and Stockton, California, there are 
two such thriving clubs worthy to serve as 
models for many other cities. The object of 
the club is well set forth in the official book of 
by-laws as follows: ‘ ae 

“The San Jose Coffee Club Association is a 
philanthropic co-operative organization, incor- 
porated under the laws of California for the 
purpose of establishing coffee houses or clubs 
for rest, reading, recreation and refreshment 
where no intoxicating liquor, tobacco or gamb- 
ling is allowed—public social centers where 
any one may find an orderly, homelike place 
in which to rest or visit. 

“Also for a small sum a good, clean, whole- 
some meal may be obtained, if desired. The 
expense, of maintenance is met by the pro- 
ceeds from the lunch counter and from the 
circulating library, but all other privileges are 
absolutely free.” 


To start such a club 500 subscriptions at one 
dollar or more each were secured. The club 
began in a small way in a single room where 
only 30 people could be seated at one time. 
Two employes handled all the work. 

The club became popular at once. A wom- 
en’s department was opened at the end of two 
years to supply a real demand. In another 
part of the city a Boys’ Coffee Club was con- 
ducted with a good gymnasium in connection. 
After two years this branch was discontinued. 


At the conclusion of six years of splendid 
work the club moved into its present com- 
modious quarters, 114-120 South Second Street. 
Here many new conveniences were added. 
Such adjuncts as a rest room for men and one 
for women were added, many newspapers and 
current periodicals were put on the list. Writ- 
ing facilities, telephones, information bureau, 
lavatories, parcel depository and many other 
accommodations were added to the equipment, 

~all of them absolutely free. 


The writer of the club booklet declares, after 
these years of experiment, 

“Such a social center is a positive benefit to 
the community. Students find it a convenient 
place to read, rest, study, or to get a quick 
lunch of good, clean, well-cooked nourishing 
food for a very small price. Tourists are loud 
in their praise of its many conveniences for 
travelers, and to out-of-town people it is a 
most desirable place to wait or brush up or 
leave parcels after coming from a distance. It 
is indeed a cosmopolitan club, and so home- 
like is its atmosphere that every visitor goes 
away pleased and feeling a sense of ownership. 
Over one hundred men can be counted in the 
men’s reading room almost any evening and 
ree 1,200 to 1,600 people visit the Coffee Club 

aily. 

“The business control of the Coffee Club is 
placed in the hands of a board of nine directors 
who serve gratis. No officer or director re- 
ceives any compensation. There are no divi- 
dends. All net profits are re-capitalized and 
used in the extension of the work. 

“The San Jose Coffee Club is the oldest of 
the fifteen coffee clubs in the state, and in the 
point of social service is the largest and best 
equipped in the world. Our club in Stockton 
has the largest floor space, but the San Jose 
club is better equipped and has a larger seating 
capacity.” 

In a personal note from Mr. Ernest Fox, 
manager of the Stockton Coffee Club, he says 
the club has received about $1,800 from sub- 
scriptions and memberships, and now has a 
reserve fund of $900 drawing interest. Its 
equipment is worth $3,000. 

“The club has had varied experiences,” says 
Mr. Fox, “having as much as $5,000 in reserve 
at one time, and again being more than $2,000 
in debt.” At the present time the club is in af- 
fluent circumstances. Mr. Fox says it costs 
more to establish a coffee club now than it used 
to. Any one interested should write either to 
The San Jose Coffee Club Association, 112-120 
South Second St., San Jose, California, or to 
Mr. Ernest Fox, at Stockton, for a copy of the 
By-Laws, etc. (Please send postage for reply.) 

One of the strong features of the club is the 
opportunity offered men and women in 
straightened circumstances to obtain good food 
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at very low prices. For example, the bill of 
fare contains mostly five cent dishes. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPIC. 


Topic: Trusts and Dividends. Dan. 3:28. | 

Give one or two Bible instances of trust in 
God with the blessing that resulted to the be- 
liever; Abraham’s faith in the offering of Isaac, 
Daniel’s faith in the den of lions, and others. 
Let others take up the cases of “Trust” and 
“Dividend” given herewith: 


1. Trust—dividend, strength. Isa. 26:4. 

2. Trust—protection. Ruth 2:12. 

3. Trust—comfort.. Psa. 34:22, 

4. Trust—spiritual sustenance. Psa. 52:8. 
5. Trust—salvation. 1 Tim. 4:10. 

6. Trust—permanence. Deut. 32:37. 

7. Trust—peace. Isa. 26:1-3. 

8. Trust—the Holy Spirit. Eph. 1:12-13. 


FORM FOR A NOTABLE CHURCH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


Every once in a while a minister is called 
upon to arrange for or conduct an anniversary 
service. The following fortieth anniversary 
service used by a Tacoma church recently may 
prove useful to many of our readers. It is as 
follows: 

(The congregation standing.) : 

Minister—With quickened hearts and will- 
ing feet we assemble in Thy house today. 

People—To give thanks unto Thee, O Lord. 

M.—For all the way these forty years 
through which Thou hast led us. 

P.—We praise Thee, God of our Fathers. 

M.—For the comfort of Thy presence as a 
cn of Cloud by day and a Pillar of Fire by 
night. 

P.—We bless Thy name, O Lord. 

M.—Like as a father pitieth his children. 

P.—So the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 

M.—For those who through the years have 
made their gifts to Thee for the upbuilding of 
Thy church. 

P.—We heartily praise Thee, O God. 

M.—For all who have given themselves in 
loving service in manifold ways. 

P.—We bless and magnify Thy Holy Name. 

M.—For all who have entered into the fel- 
lowship of Thy church, and for all who shall 
yet come. 

P.—We bless Thee, we praise Thee, the Fa- 
ther everlasting. 

M.—For those who have fought a good fight, 
kept the faith, finished their course and have 
joined the Church Triumphant. 

P.—We praise Thee, O Saviour of mankind. 

M.—Make us to be numbered with Thy 
saints 

P.—In glory everlasting. 

M.—For our weariness in well-doing, our 
waywardness of spirit, our little love for Thee, 

P.—Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord. 

M.—For any who have forsaken Thee and 
Thy house and have sought to satisfy their 
spirits in the barren pleasures of the world. 

P.—We beseech Thee to hear us for their re- 
turn, O Lord. 

M.—For the Gospel of Thy Son preached 
among us and sent to others by our gifts, 

P.—We adore Thee, the God of our salvation. 

M.—For the increasing vision of service in 
all the ways and walks of life. 
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P.—We give Thee thanks, O God. 

M.—For every evil vanquished, for every 
good work strengthened and established. 

P.—We bless Thee and we magnify Thy 
Holy Name. ; 

M.—For all who have better served Thee in 
the home, in business, in education, in govern- 
ment, because of the ministry of Thy church, 

P.—We humbly praise Thee. O God. 

M.—As Thou hast been with our fathers 
through the years that have come and gone, 

P.—So be with us, O God, and with our chil- 
dren. 

M.—Hear us in heaven, Thy dwelling place, 
moe we assemble in Thy house to worship 

ee. 

P.—Endue us with Thy Holy Spirit that we 
may worthily serve Thee, world without end, 
Amen! 

O God, we give Thee hearty thanks for Thv 
church which Thou hast founded in the midst 
of men to incarnate the light and love of Christ. 
We thank Thee for those loyal sons and 
daughters whom Thou hast raised up within 
her who have labored unceasinglv to fulfill her 
mission among men. Thou didst give to them 
a divine discontent with things as they were 
ae a holy passion for things as they ought to 

e. 

Increase in us the spirit of loyalty and 
service to Christ and the church. Save us from 
that coldness and formalism which are the fore- 
runners of death. Give us the fervor of saints 
and angels to do Thy will. May we by example 
and service maintain in our generation the true 
worship of God. Save us from the snares of 
business and of pleasure. Forgive our feverish 
ways. Write over us: This is the generation 
of them that seek my face. 

For the glory of the great head of the 
church, Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 


EVANGELISM POINTERS WORTH 
THINKING ABOUT. 
William Evans, Chicago. 

The devil introduced the idea of personal 
evangelism by proxy. 

Can a church be evangelical and not at the 
same time evangelistic? 

The church must say with John Knox: “Give 
me souls, or I die.” 

Some fish cannot be caught in shoals, be- 
cause they do not navigate that way. 
_ To bring one new member into the church 
in one vear took thirty-three members. 
_ The right kind of pastor is going to get men 
into the church when he goes after them. 

Let the church carry the warfare right up to 
the gates of sin, and win her victories there. 

The church must do things that cannot be 
explained and cannot be duplicated save by the 
Spirit of God. 


A BUDGET OF FINANCIAL HELPS. 
There are so many methods by which money 
may be raised it seems a pity that any church 
has to drag on year after year with financial 
embarrassment constantly hampering the work. 
To help any church that needs assistance along 

this line we give the following information: 
What is needed often is a vision of larger 
financial responsibility. Dr. B. L. Paine, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, has written a pamphlet on 


“Have You Paid Your Pastor?” published b 
the Offertory Calendar Caimpany, 74 India St, 
Boston. The MacCalla & Company, Inc., 237 
Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa., publish a 65 page 
book on church finances and church supplies. 

The Boone Blank Book Co., of Boone, Iowa, 
send out a small illustrated catalogue chiefly 
of church calendars combined with a year’s 
offering envelopes. This plan would interest a 
great many churches that have never tried the 
envelope plan. The Philadelphia Art Com- 
pany, 16 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
publish a large catalogue of money-getting de- 
vices. _The Tablet & Ticket Co., 87 Franklin 
St., Chicago, isstie a neat coin collector that has 
been used with success by the writer. 


Edward I. Bosworth, of Oberlin, once wrote 
a pamphlet on “The New Testament Concep- 
tion of The Disciple and His Money.” It was 
published by The American Board, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. It is a splendid pamphlet to use 
in a financial canvass. “How Much Owest 
Thou My Lord?” is another good pamphlet, by 
Dr. S. J. Humphrey. 

The Duplex Company, Richmond, Va., pub- 
lish a splendid pamphlet of 64 pages called “Du- 
plex Church and Sunday School Methods.” 
It would pay any pastor to send for 
a copy. The_ Artcraft Shop, 420 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., send out a 
folder on “Church Finances.” The Woolverton 
Ptg. & Pub. Co., of Osage, Iowa, put out a 
good many fine helps. The Christian Finance 
Association, 170 Broadway, N. Y., used to issue 
a lot of splendid helps. 

Finally, brethren, do not overlook The Ex- 
positor itself. In the course of a year there are 
financial methods enough to make any church 
succeed in raising all its money if applied vigor- 
ously. 


SERMON TOPICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Rev. H. W. King, Beaver Creek, Md. 

I am preaching a series of sermons to young 
people which are proving interesting to coun- 
try folks. They are based largely on psychol- 
ogy. The first subject, “Motors,’ deals with 
the will; the one on “Ruts” with the power of 
habit; habit being a sort of rut in the mind; 
“Air Castles,” that of the imagination; and 
“Keystones,” being a sermon on the conscience, 
for conscience is the keystone of character. 


“THE BOY AND THE MINISTER.” 

Some time ago we printed an article about 
the “Three B. Boys,” and so interested were 
our readers that Rev. C. H. Smith, the author, 
received a great many requests for sample 
cards, etc. He has just written ‘us about it and 
has contributed the following splendid article 
about his experiences with boys. 

He has discovered a successful method of 
reaching boys and making them useful, and 
wishes to pass it on. Mr. Smith’s address is 
193 Hempstead St., New London, Conn. (If 
you write to him please enclose postage.) The 
article is as follows: 

Every effort needs a motive, a method and 
a name. Under the name “Three B Boys,” I 
meet these boys on the last Friday evening of 
every month from 6:45 to 7:35, preceding a 
service which meets ten minutes later. Thus 
the boys get home early, or may remain to go 


home with some older member of the family. 
An older boy is my assistant, as much for his 
training as for my convenience. 


A card of manly maxims to be studied and 
then signed and preserved contains declara- 
tions of studiousness and industry with these 
ideals of the courageous: 
will take good care of my body. 
will be truthful and honest. 
will be an observer of nature. 
will be kind to animals. 
will be fair with boys. 
will show fidelity to girls. 
will keep the Sabbath. 
will not use bad words. 
will not use liquor. 
will not use tobacco. 


There are ten declarations, one for each of 
our meeting months, as topics for talks. For 
the third and fourth topics the Agassiz Associa- 
tion (Sound Beach, Connecticut), and the Lib- 

~erty Bell Bird Club (Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia), afford most helpful co-operation, 
with literature, each now having a Three B 
Boys’ department. The sixth subject enables 
one to say all that any one but a father should 
say to boys of this age on matters of sex. 

Each year there are some new boys and 
some are gone. The same themes are used, 
with different treatment, so that the pastor 
speaks to some boys once a year for four years 
on each of these subjects. 

Besides the talks the hour is spent in story 
telling, riddles, conundrums and games, afford- 
ing the minister the needed opportunity for the 
personal touch, while dealing with great mat- 
ters not sufficiently covered in other church ac- 
tivities. Occasionals of various kinds are en- 
joyed, led by the pastor or by the assistant. 

I report these experiences for the bet- 
ter encouragement of men who may feel as 
unadapted to work with boys as I knew myself 
to be. These simple methods work wherever 
there are two boys of this age or many. 

One thing more. At this age boys are all 
business. Many men are lost to the church be- 
cause through boyhood the only churchly word 
they heard was “Go.” Nothing was ever given 
them to do. 

Clarence True Wilson secured in one week 
sixteen hundred readers of a few copies of one 
tract, “Why I go to Church on Rainy Sab- 
baths,” resulting in a larger attendance on the 
next stormy Sunday than was usual on pleasant 
days. The Duplex Envelope Company has an 
envelope, to be used as the container of an or- 
dinary leaflet or tract, enabling one to have one 
of Dr. Wilson’s “Reading Circles Without 
Books.” Following the heading each envelope 
contains this explanatory request: 

“Each member of this family is invited to 
read the enclosed leaflet today. Perhaps it may 
be read aloud to all this evening. Please record 
below the name of each reader or hearer that 
the number may be reported at our next meet- 


ing. 

Delivered by 
tomorrow.” 

With only four envelopes and leaflets a boy 
can reach twenty families between Sundays, 
eighty or more actual readers, and he has work 
of real value to “do,” and in co-operation with 
his minister. This may be repeated, us- 
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who will call 
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ing different leaflets, any that any pastor de- 
sires, three or four times a year; almost as 
beneficial to the boys as to the families. 

One who sends the Duplex Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, a dime or more for twenty or 
more of these Three B Boys’ leaflet circulation 
envelopes will do well to ask for a sample of 
its Sunday School Messenger Service letters, 
by the use of which regularity of attendance is 
promoted and boys have more to “do.” 


ie 


Increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


VOTES wore 


WOMEN 
MEN—BOYS—GIRLS 


A new plan for raising money for churches, lodges, ete. 
By the manufacturers of the now famous “MILE OF 
PENNIES” Plan. Write for full particulars. 


The Harrison Co., Inc., Union City Ind. 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


Sty u money for yourself and your church 


by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 

We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souve- 
nirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday cards, 
class pins, novelty invitation folders, and lots 
more that you will be glad to know about. 
Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., osacs, 1owa 


AN EXCEPTIONAL SALE OF BOOKS, 

We are pleased to call attention to the annual 
sale of high-grade, helpful books proffered on 
other pages in this number by the Westminster 
Press, Chicago. This is but a partial list of a 
large number of well-known books at very rea- 
sonable prices which affords many ministers an 
opportunity to make additions to their library, 
and in view of the prompt way in which books 
have been spoken for in previous annual clear- 
ance sales, we suggest that those interested send 
in their-orders early. 


Your Every-Member Canvass 


HE DUPLEX ENVELOPE CO., 

—the first house in the world to 
offer a ‘Duplex’? envelope to the 
churches—will gladly be ofany possible 
assistance in connection with your 
Every-Member Canvass. We do not 
simply supply the Duplex Envelope 
System to the churches, but co-oper- 
ate with them in every possible way. 


@Would you like your pledge cards to use 
inadvance of your envelopes, or would you like 
sample envelopes for the use of your can- 
vassers—or is there any other way in which we 
can help you make your canvass a success? 


@On a moment’s notice, we shall be glad to 
send you full information in regard to the 
Duplex Envelope System and Every-Member 
Canvass, together with samples of subscription 
cards—including the form recommended by 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 


RICHMOND; VA. 
= 


RADEMARA 


DUPLEX, RICHMOND, VA. 


A Thousand Dollars 


Raised by Single Churches 


adopting the 


“Self-Denial Plan” 


The quickest, easiest, most Scriptural 
and most successful plan ever devised 
to secure needed funds for Churches 
and Societies. Enthusiastic pastors, 
the Country over, testify to this fact. 


Samples and full particulars mailed 
upon request. Also samples of a— 


Patriotic Service 


Suitable for Sunday observance of 


Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
Birthday 


and other Responsive and Antiphonal 
services. Enclose stamp. Address. 


M. R. CLEVELAND 
Chamberlin Road Malden, Mass. 


THE PRODUCTIVE MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 
FRED S. GOODMAN 


There is hardly any other phase of religious 
work which has made such remarkable prog- 
ress in the last five years as the Men’s Bible 
Class Movement, especially the men’s section 
of the Adult Bible classes. Probably not less 
than a million men have been enrolled in these 
years in Bible classes. Already, however, in 
some sections of the country some of the great 
classes are going to pieces. The writer has 
been making a study of the causes for failure 
and the causes of success. His purpose in this 
article is to call attention to a few facts about 
men’s Bible classes which may open the way 
for a more careful study of the whole question 
of Bible class efficiency. 

I 


There is a great variety of classes—large 


and small, commonplace and energetic, coldly ~ 


intellectual and intensely enthusiastic—classes 
with good courses of study, with fine equip- 
ment, with strong committees for enlisting men 
and welcoming strangers, classes that are well 
advertised, well photographed, much talked 
about, classes with names widely known, 
classes which seem to have all that heart could 
desire, but many of them are nat religiously 
efficient and are not producing adequate divi- 
dends, and why not? 
lie 

What is a Bible class for? One says it is for 
social fellowship to interest men in the church 
and in religious problems. It is to get men ta 
look upon life more seriously. To line men up 
for religion and show how big a factor man- 
hood can become in the life of the church. It 
is to impart to men important historical facts 
about religion, to suggest working ideas about 
God, about sin and human destiny. To instruct 
men in the history and doctrines of the church. 
To interest them in the social and moral wel- 
fare of their fellows. Yes, all of these things 
are parts of a worth while objective, but is 
this all? These things are important, but not 
the chief things. The one worth while objec- 
tive of a men’s Bible class is to make every 
member a worthy and life-long disciple of Je- 
sus Christ. Discipleship with the biggest mean- 
ing that can be crowded into that word is the 
final test of a men’s class. It means making 
present disciples more intelligent, more useful, 
more Christlike. It means to attract other men 
one by one, into the inner circle of the disciples 
of Christ, where they may hear his call to more 
useful and more worthy living. It means, in 
other words, to make men intimate, loving, 
friendly and obedient students of the Scrip- 
tures, so that they will not need to be urged to 
study their Bibles, but will do it because they 
like it and because of the joyous experience 
which they have with their Bibles. 

Tins 

The writer has found an expression from dis- 
cussions in English papers regarding the re- 
ligious situation which has a bearing on the 
question of efficiency. Churches of England, 
like those in America, are suffering from “an 
accumulated undiscipleship.” In other words, 
we have masses of people, especially among 
men, who, while nominally Christian, have not 
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in any real sense become intelligent disciples, or 
in other words, students of religious truth. This 
explains the lack of efficiency, and no success 
in enrolling large numbers of men in classes 
will meet the situation unless the men thus en- 
rolled can be led one by one into actual disci- 


pleship. 
IM, 


What are some of the marks of an efficient 
class? From a wide study of this question the 
writer is led to suggest the following standard: 
In a reasonable time every one of these char- 
acteristics ought to be found in a men’s class 
wherever held and for whatever class of men: 

1. A steadily increasing interest in the Bi- 
ble itself as a book, not simply to be admired 
but loved, read and studied outside of the class 
session. 

2. A growing feeling of need for the help of 
Christ in meeting temptation and in living a 
good life, with a conviction that he gives help 
through contact with the Scriptures. 

3. An enlarging conception of the need and 
value of prayer, with a growing dependence 
upon our loving Father as illustrated in the 
life of Christ. 

4. A broadened and deepened sympathy for 
distressed people, in our own town and in for- 
eign lands, in our own house and in the next 
block. 

5. A steadily growing desire to live the un- 
selfish life, such a life as he lived “Who came 
not to be served, but to serve and to give his 
life a ransom for many.” 

6. An open confession of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord—men one by one being ac- 
tually converted to faith in Christ and openly 
confessing this faith. 

7. Members of the class passing out of it 
one by one,to undertake a man’s task for 
Christ’s sake in some form of altruistic and 
Christian service. In other words, an efficient 
class can no more live unto itself than can an 
individual Christian. The class, like the be- - 
liever, must re-present, re-incarnate and re- 
produce its Master and the principles which 
governed his life and which he revealed to 
mankind. 

Wie 


It is easy to be satisfied with a big enroll- 
ment, with popularity, banquets, contests, etc., 
but in the long run they fail to satisfy. A big 
enrollment is simply the starting point toward 
efficiency. A big class as such no more spells 
success than big congregations mean a suc- 
cessful church. The writer knows of a men’s 
class in a church in the Central West which 
has been led by the same man for just twenty 
years. At the time of his visit to this class it 
was found that of the 65 men whose names ap- 
peared on the church calendar as officers of 
the church, teachers of Bible classes, officers in 
Sunday School, 43 of the men, including most of 
those who were most efficient, were the prod- 
ucts of this Bible class. Besides, literally hun- 
dreds have been led into church membership, 
upwards of fifty in a single year. A number of 
pastors have gone out of the class, several for- 

(Continued on page 234.) 


“Thy Kingdom Come.” The Work of an Apostle 


A friend of mine has dreamed a great dream. 
His eyes are set on a vision of Christlike men. 

A nation of Christlike men—this is his 
dream. That nation to dwell in this land, and 
be made up of a race of men who will follow 
the high ideals of Jesus Christ. A race of men 
who will seek each other’s good rather than 
each other’s hurt—whose watchword will be 
co-operation rather than competition—whose 
motto will be the Golden Rule. He has dared 
to dream of a race of men who will find their 
joy in a neighbor’s success—men who will be 
long-suffering and kind—men who will forgive 
until seventy times seven—men who will be 
learning to love as God loves. 


In seeking to bring about this consummation, 
my friend has hit upon a very practical plan. 
It employs the method of the political machine 
in its quality of reaching every part of the 
country, but this is the only phase of the great 
conception which reflects anything but Christ 
and him crucified. First, a Christlike man will 
- be sought in each state of the Union; he, in 
turn, will be given the work of finding a Christ- 
like man in each county of his state; the man 
who has charge of a county will look for a 
Christlike man in each township under his 
jurisdiction; the township representative will 
seek a Christlike man in each voting precinct 
of his territory. Thus, my friend thinks, the 
entire country can be covered in time. And 
he is certain the men can be found. He be- 
lieves there are yet seven thousand who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal. 


And think of the moral influence of the coun- 
try-wide search for Christlike men! Think 
what the effect would be upon this country if 
we had an old-time revival of religion in prog- 
ress in each state at the same time. Concerted 
petion for God! It would set the, country on 

re. ; 

Whether or not this ever will occur cannot 
now be foretold. I should say, however, that 
a nation-wide revival of religion might be ac- 
complished by stirring the church members to 
action. It might not be as noisy in its outer 
demonstrations as some of the revivals record- 
ed in the earlier history of our country, but it 
would be efficacious. Religion springs spon- 
taneously from the heart. The object of this 
movement is to get men’s hearts right toward 
God. The campaign, however, is to be in some 
part one of education. It is not expected its 
work will be completed in a day or a year. 
There are many things to be put before the 
people. One of the first is the restoration of 
the family altar. 

But in order to thus organize the country 
for God, my friend will find it necessary to visit 
each state in the Union. He desires to deliver 
eight addresses, making a seven-day visit. He 
is not an ordained minister, and I think this 
will be a help rather than a hindrance in his 
peculiar work. He is, however, a_ trained 
speaker, with several years’ experience on the 
lecture platform. He is now employed in the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in one of the large cities of this country. 
His particular message on this occasion is to 


members of the church, but his greatest joy is 
in turning sinners to repentance, and all men’s 
faces Godward. The motto of the movement 
is “Thy Kingdom Come.” 

Now this is what I ask you, Mr. Pastor, to 
do: Have my friend come to your church for 
a week of special services. The expense of 
coming to your church has been paid. But en- 
tertainment should be furnished. At the end 
of the week, if your church wishes to extend 
the benefits of the service to another church, 
a voluntary offering may be given. : 

The only condition attached to his coming is 
that the great purpose of the work be not di- 
vulged to the general public. If the right man 
to take charge of the work be found, my friend 
will, of course, unfold the plan to him, together 
with some of the earlier phases of the actual 
work to be done. If a man who seems willing 
or qualified to take charge of the movement in 
the state be not found, some one will, if pos- 
sible, be appointed for the strictly local work— 
that of the county, township, or voting pre- 
cinct. 

The reason for the condition named is that it 
is desired to conduct the campaign without 
publicity until every state in the Union has 
been organized. Then there will be some- 
thing well worth while to give to the secular 
press, and the propaganda will be accorded a 
degree of respect far different from that which 
it would receive if made public now. 

So do not think the dream is dead, because 
you do not see it widely heralded. The might- 
iest forces in the universe are working silently. 


It, doubtless, is unnecessary to state that I 
am not interested financially in this enterprise 
—in fact, it is not financed. It also, of course, 
is unnecessary to state that I am very well ac- 
quainted with the gentleman of whom I write. 
I have known him intimately a long time. He 
is a member of one of the strictly orthodox 
church bodies, but wishes to preach from the 
pulpits of all orthodox denominations, as his 
work is strictly non-sectarian. He has a great 
message for mankind. 

Please write me immediately regarding this 
matter, and if you know of a Christlike man or 
woman send their name and address. It is 
possible they can be used greatly for God in 
this movement. It may offer them an oppor- 
tunity to make their lives effective in the usher- 
ing in of his kingdom. F. M. Barton (Dept. 
K. C.), 701 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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eign missionaries and secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The test of a 
Bible class is not what goes into it, but what 
goes out in effectiveness, in definite service, 
and such effectiveness is not an accident, but 
comes from the discovery and use of funda- 
mental principles which are available to any 
careful student. 

Fellow teachers, enrollment, attendance, in- 
terest are simply preliminary to the one busi- 
ness of a Bible class, which is to mold men into 
full-orbed, well-rounded, serviceable, attractive 
ere aa of Jesus Christ. Is your class of this 
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z THE HOMILETIC YEAR—January = 
: G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. z 
A NEW YEAR EVANGELISM EB 
a 


NEW YEAR 


Every sincerely consecrated pastor wishes 
for his people a new year of steady growth in 
the grace and fruitfulness of life, and “Joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” He wishes that his parish- 
ioners would read the Bible every day, for 
“faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the 
word of God.” He wishes that every one 
would learn and teach in the family some clear 
statement of the evangelical faith, to crystal- 
lize Bible knowledge into a form memory can 
hold for life, so that “being rooted and ground-~ 
ed in faith” his people will not drift off into 
the many “isms” so characteristic of the times. 
He wishes that a spirit of revival might visit 
his church and the whole Christian body, with 
a season of refreshing from on high, and that 
all the people would rally to make the church 
more serviceable to the Master this year than 
ever before. Fellow pastors, if we feel in this 
way, let us tell our people so. There is no bet- 
ter time than at the New Year season. The 
European war and many of the hardships it 
has entailed upon people everywhere make the 
time opportune for us to press attention to 
spiritual things. 


Some Suggestive Texts and Themes. (254) 


Seasonable Opportunity: “There is a time 
for every purpose under heaven.” Eccl. 3:1. 

The Christian a Sojourner: “Pass the time 
of your sojourning here in fear.” 1 Pet. 1:17. 

The Perpetuity of the Good: “Their works 
do follow them.” Rev. 14:13 

The New Year Start: “Ye have not passed 
this way heretofore.” Josh. 3:4. 

A Forward Look: Phil. 3:12-14. 

Begin Right; Continue Right. Num. 9:15-23. 

Begin the Year With God. “Walk before 
me.” Gen. 17:1. 

Walking With God: Gen. 5:22. 

Paths for Our Feet: Psa. 16:11. 

Things I Want to Do Better Next Year: 
Phil. 3:12-14. 

Needs for the New Year: “I in them and 
thou in me.” John 17:23. I. A deeper sense 
of the love of God. II. Power for service 
from day to day. III. Wisdom from above to 
meet the emergencies of life. IV. Willingness 
to suffer with Christ in promulgating his truth. 
V. The reality of prayer as a daily experience. 
These are some of the requirements if we 
would fulfil the measure of our duty during the 
new year. 

This Year Also: Luke 13:6-9; John 15:1-11. 

Strength for the Passing Days: “As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.” Deut. ABiy Aap 

The God of the Past and Future: Psa. 90:1- 
ie 

A New Year and Things New: “Behold, I 
make all things new.” Rev. 21:5. ; 

The New Christian for the New Times: 
Mark 12:28-34. 
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ee End Better Than the Beginning: Eccl. 


New Year Copy-Books: 2 Cor. 3:2. 

The Newness of the New Year: The new- 
ness of the new year is essentially a newness 
of spirit. A new man will always enjoy the 


new year. 
2, Sat Ales 


Past, Present and Future: 
Cor. 12:9; Gen. 22:8. 
The Years of God: Psa. 102:11-28. 


Get Busy. (255) 
“To every man his work.” Mark 13:34. 
A certain editor said to his readers: “Every 


property-holder should see to it that his or her 
premises are thoroughly cleaned up before 
winter sets in. Get busy at once.” Good ad- 
vice to the citizens of Christ’s kingdom—to 
clear away the rubbish from the door, the ob- 
stacles from the way, that the King may find 
no hindrances in the way of his coming to his 
temple; therefore the injunction, “Get busy.” 

I. Faithfully—Fulfilling vows and obliga- 
tions—true in details; Josiah’s men worked 
faithfully, 

II. Fruitfully—Extending influence. “Be- 
ing fruitful in every good work.” (Col. 1:10.) 

III. Earnestly—A mighty controlling pur- 
pose. Baruch earnestly repaired the walls of 


- Jerusalem. Jude exhorts the church to con- 


tend earnestly for the faith, Reasons in those 
days hold true in our day in an enhanced de- 


gree. 
IV. Aboundingly.—Paul exhorted the Co- 

rinthians to abound—“Be always abounding in 

the work of the Lord.”—Rev. C. A. Terhune. 


The Christian a Sojourner. (256) 

“Pass the time of our sojourning here in 
feats, 71, Peter 1317. 

A sojourner is one who dwells in a strange 
country, and has no possession in it of his 
own. Thus, “Abram went down to Egypt to 
sojourn there.” He felt himself a stranger and 
a pilgrim, and by his unsettled state, he was 
kept in mind of the city which hath founda- 
tions—that is permanent and stable, whose 
builder is the living God. See Heb. 11:8, 9. 

So a Christian is absent from his native coun- 
try. He is born from above. His home is 
heaven. The body is but the house of the 
soul’s pilgrimage, in which she is confined 
during her exile from home. This is our New 
Year theme. . 

I. A sojourner is at a distance from his 
relatives. Some of these may be with him, but 
how many have departed to the land of the 
blest! : 

II. A sojourner is sometimes exposed to 
rough treatment from the natives. His prin- 
ciples, pursuits, exertions, and hopes are hated 
by the wicked. 


IIIf. A sojourner is but little known. His 
friendship, his companionship, are not courted. 
He has pleasures, and bright anticipations of 
future bliss, to which sinners are strangers. 

IV. A sojourner has no inheritance in the 
country through which he is traveling. He 
seeks a “better country;” that is, a heavenly 
one. Why fix his affections on earthly things, 
which are transient and unsatisfying 

V. His pilgrimage here is but short and 
fleeting. He is in this world for a certain 
season, and for some certain end; he has 
his work to do, and his measure of suffering 
to endure. Christ has called him to work in 
his vineyard, and he will soon call him to 
his reward. ' A 

VI. The Christian must pass the time of his 
sojourning here in fear. Not in slavish fear, 
for there is no necessity for that. Rom. 8:15. 
But in reverential fear—in fear of sin—in fear 
of offending God—in fear of temptation —Au- 
thor Unknown. 


Forgetting—Reaching Forth. (257) 
“Brethren, I count not myself to have ap- 
prehended; but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind and reaching 
forth,” etc. Phil. 3:13, 14. 

I. The lust for novelty is a very real fact. 
The Athenians have many descendants. There 
are persons who feel that newness is an argu- 
ment in favor of a proposal. Whatever is dif- 
ferent from the past is to be counted an im- 
provement on the past. Calling an idea or a 
teaching old is to condemn it with these 
modern Athenians. 

II. But there are some of us who need to 
forget. The backward look is never to be the 
steady one. We may glance backward; we 
must look forward. Antiquity creates a pre- 
sumption in favor of an idea or a teaching. It 
shows that it has stood the test of time. But 
antiquity does not end the argument. Old 
things can be bettered. That is part of our 
reaching forward. 

III. But the old things that are permanent 
must not be confused with old things that are 
transient. The habitual backward look tends 
to give all that is old equal value. But all the 
old is not of equal value. God has set our 
faces forward. We are to carry with us all 
that enriches us, but we are to leave behind 
anything that prevents our enrichment in the 
future. 

IV. Specially is it necessary to leave. be- 
hind our disappointments and discouragements. 
There are new decisions to make, and we are 
never fitted for important decisions while our 
hearts are sore. In Mrs. Deland’s story of 
“The Iron Woman,’ poor Elizabeth makes a 
life-long blunder because she will not wait until 
she can forget the hurt of her pride. We some- 
times commit ourselves to new courses of ac- 
tion under the spur of pique or criticism and 
live to regret it. We would not wait until we 
could forget. It is a safe rule of life never to 
settle any important matter while we have an 
exposed nerve. 

V. The great motive for the forward reach 
is that somewhere out there and not behind us 
is the prize of the upward calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. We do not forget for the sake 
of forgetting, but for the sake of attaining. 
Christ endured the cross not by remembrance 
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of the glory which he had with the Father be- 
fore the world began, but for the joy that was 
set before him. Facing forward, he saw joy. 
Thank God for memory! But we are saved by 
hope.—Rey. Cleland B. McAffee, D. D. 


Following the Blue Print. (258) 

What shall we do to make this New Year 
a really happy one? 

I answer by asking: ‘How shall the man 
who has undertaken the building of a new 
home do his work, so that he will be happy in 
the doing of it; happier still when it is done; 
and more than that, so that the owner of the 
house will be happy to come in and make it his 
home?” 

The secret of the builder’s success is that 
big roll of paper which he carries about with 
him, and which we see him often unrolling 
and making a close study of. 

The roll is a “Blue Print.” It is the archi- 
tect’s skillfully drawn “Plans and Specifica- 
tions;” and the contractor’s object in consult- 
ing it so carefully is to make sure that he fol- 
low the architect‘s directions with the utmost 
fidelity and precision; and the finer the work, 
the greater his anxiety to do it well. 

Every one of us is doing a vastly more im- 
portant thing than building a house. Every 
one of us is bound to rear a new structure of 
character and conduct. If this is done rightly, 
it is the one thing that will make our “New 
Year” a truly happy one. Now, that we may 
not go about this blindly, we have given for 
our guidance, the Supreme Architect’s “Plans 
and Specifications.” His word is our “Blue 
Print” for the building of a perfect life. 

For those of you who want to do really fine 
work, here is your pattern in the Master’s 
“Blue Print.”—Addison Ballard. 


__ , The Log Book of the Year. (259) 
Life is styled a voyage over the ocean of 
Time to the harbor haven of Eternity. The 
last daily account of the log book on Colum- 
bus’ celebrated voyage reads, “Sailed all this 
day due west, which was our course.” On the 
last day of the old year, how noble if we could 
truly write, “Sailed all the day due Heaven- 
ward, which was our course.” Then at last, 
when all the years are passed, we reach the 
desired haven. 
Are you adrift, floating aimlessly, or on a 
voyage of discovery seeking a new world?— 
Rev. E. W. Caswell. 


New Year Wisdom From Old Year 
Failures. (260) 
One of the most important truths that im- 
presses itself more and more upon our hearts 
as the years pass away, is that the best lessons 
a man can learn are from his own mistakes. The 
past will yield us its richest blessings if we can 
go forward into the new year with helpful les- 
sons learned from our mistakes and failures of 
former years. 


A Good Plan For the Year. (261) 

Dr. MacLean, the venerable president of 

Princeton College, used to address the stu- 
dents annually as to their plans and welfare. 

1. Foremost, said he, seek the life of the 

soul; for if the soul be lost, everything is lost. 

2. Secondly, study the health of the body, 


for an invalid can not utilize his mental powers. 

3. Thirdly, develop the mind, for by that 
the man can elevate himself. 

4. Lastly, seek recreation and pleasure, that 
it may promote the efficiency of your other 
work. Can we advise a better plan of work 
for the year 1915 than just this? 


Can You Do It? (262) 

“That is beautiful!’ exclaimed the heathen, 

when the missionary had finished telling what 

the Christian life meant; “can you do it?” 

Over many a set of New Year’s resolutions the 

same exclamation would fit and the same ques- 
tion might be asked—Sunday School Times. 


The New Year. 

A flower unknown; a book unread; 
A tree with fruit unharvested; 
A path untrod; a house whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
A landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade, ’neath silent skies; 
A wondrous fountain yet unsealed; 
A casket with its gifts concealed; 
This is the year that for you waits 
Beyond tomorrow’s mystic gates. 

—Horatio Nelson Powers. 
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A New Year’s Greeting. (264) 

Good morning, Glad New Year. You are 
here, so am I. God is your Master, he is also 
mine. You can not tell me what you'll bring 
to me, therefore I'll patiently wait. If you 
bring me limitations, ] shall spell them love. 
If you place hindrances before me, I shall make 
them helps. If you introduce me to disappoint- 
ments, I shall remove the small “d” and put in 
its place a capital “H.” Let me remind you, 
New Year, that we are under the same great 
Master; only there’s this supreme difference, 
you are a child of time, and I am an heir to 
immortality, and when you are no more I shall 
be but another milestone nearer my inherit- 
ance. 

No! I have no resolves, except to be like 
him; no purposes unless undertaken on his 
plan; no fears but he can change to faith; no 
anticipations if he is not their inspiration; no 
pain but he may turn to pleasure; no sorrow 
but he can bring it out into song; no hope but 
he will usher it at last into heaven; therefore I 
meet you gladly, joyously, New Year, knowing 
that he joins our hands, and, whatever betide, 
all will be well!—A. C. V. Skinner. 


The Value of Time. (265) 

“Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

Benjamin Franklin, who said this, not only 
understood the value of time, but he put a price 
on it that made others appreciate its worth. 

A customer who came one day to Franklin’s 
little bookstore in Philadelphia, not being sat- 
isfied with the price demanded by the clerk for 
the book he wanted, demanded to see the pro- 
prietor. The clerk pleaded that Mr. Franklin 
was very busy in the pressroom, but the cus- 
tomer insisted, and Franklin, summoned from 
his work, hurried into the store. | 

“What is the lowest price you will take for 
this book, sir?” asked the leisurely customer. 
“One dollar and a quarter,” was the prompt 


reply. 
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“What? Why, your clerk asked me only a 
dollar just now.” 

“True,” said Franklin, “and I could have 
better afforded to have taken a dollar than to 
leave my work.” 

The customer thought him joking. ‘“Come, 
now,” he said, laughing, “your lowest price for 
this book?” 

“One dollar and a half.” 

“Why, man, you just said a dollar and a 
quarter.” 

“Yes, and I could better have taken that than 
a dollar and a half now.” 

The purchaser paid the higher price. At 
that, he had learned cheaply from the greatest 
philosopher of his day not only that he who 
squanders his own time is foolish, but that he 
who wastes the time of others is a thief. 


Pastor’s New Year Letter. (266) 

As we pass another milestone in our pilgrim- 
age, the heart warms to its fellow travelers. 
We have moved on together through another 
year. But our God has been with us as the 
Companion of the way, and safely he has guid- 
ed us to the gateway of another year. Whither 
it will bring us, we know not, but we shall be 
still with him. 

May this be a good new year to you and all 
whom you love. God bless you in basket and 
store, and give you health and happiness in 
your soul. What time the storm may come, 
may vou find safe retreat in the secret place of 
the Most High. 

May it be to you a year of new love and 
faithfulness to the beloved church of our God. 
Through your devotion to her, may you find 
the church as a mother to your soul, giving to 
you faith and home and comfort, safely guiding 
you amid the perplexities and dangers of life, 


‘ wisely training you for eternity. 


May it be a year in which your life will be 


‘of new value to others, more abundantly gentle, 


patient, helpful, always finding time to go 
about doing good as Jesus did. 

If so be that some of us shall not continue 
through the year, may those who are called lift 
up the face without fear and see the open door 
into our Father’s house. May those who re- 
main close up to the gap in our marching 
ranks without faltering step, and may the 
memory of those who have gone before lure 
our hearts to follow on, as we seek the City 
whose builder and maker is God. 

Such are some of the new year’s wishes of 
a fellow pilgrim.—Rev. Arthur G. Jones, D. D. 


The New Year Mottoes. (267) 

(1) 1 John 3:1, “Behold, what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God.” (2) 
Prov. 4:23, “Keep thy heart with all diligence; 
for out of it are the issues of life.” (3) Phil. 
4:6, “Be careful for nothing; but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God.” 
(AY Psa. 27:1) “The Lord) iso my, dient and 
my salvation.” (5) Psa. 116:9, “I wili walk 
before the Lord in the land of the living.” (6) 
John 15:7, “If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you.” (7) 1 John 3:24, “And 
he that keepeth his commandments dwelleth in 
him, and he in him. And hereby we know that 


he abideth in us, by the Spirit which he hath 
given us.’ (8) Phil. 4:13, “I can do all things 


through Christ which strengtheneth me.” (9) 
Rom. 8:28, “And we know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 
(16) 2 Tim. 2:15, “Give diligence to present 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, handling aright 
the word of truth.” 


New Year of Unselfish Endeavor. (268) 


Unselfish endeavor should characterize all 
our thoughts and purposes during the new 
year. A young Swede came home from the 
Alaskan mines with great riches. Asked what 
he intended to do with his money, he replied: 
“I shall do more for the world than the world 
did for me.” If we carry this spirit into the 


untrodden ways of 1915 we shall find them: 
ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 


New Year Teaches the Value of Time. (269) 

A London financier lost a fortune through 
missing a train by a fraction of a minute. 

A Nebraska man lost a bride from the same 
cause. The young woman declared that she 
would rather remain single than be worried all 
her life by a man so slow as to be late at his 
own wedding. : 

Many another, through slight carelessness in 
keeping an appointment, has seen the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime slip away. 

As cents are to dollars, so are minutes to 
hours, and the saving of both is a necessity for 
the attainment of success. 

Let the New Year Day remind us and teach 
us the value of time.—H. 


EVANGELISM 


If ever there was a time, then now is the 
time, for evangelistic work. One great reason 
is the European war. It has made_ men 
thoughtful. It has made them humble. It has 
taught them dependence on God. It has 
brought affliction, and financial loss and a 
sense of need. Eternal things have become 
more real. It is a fact, too, that right after the 
New Year is a good time to begin evangelistic 
work earnestly. Ears are more disposed to 
hear and hearts to heed the gospel call. The 
New Year is a good time to begin a new life. 
The right life—the righteous life—is the only 
true life. All other is narrow, obscure, unreal. 
The Christ-life is the abundant life. Our Fa- 
ther places us here. It is his appointment. We 
are not adrift upon an unknown sea. Our 
Father places before us chart and compass 
and sail. He will become our Pilot. He will 
take passage with us, and bring us into the 
desired haven. 

Fellow pastors, let us make the call. Let us 
seek as never before to win men, women and 
children to Christ. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (270) 

Bring Them In: “Go out and compel them 
to come in.” Luke 14:23. 

Knowing and Doing: “To him that know- 

oe do good and doeth it not, it is sin.” Jas. 


Christ First, and Christ Forever: “Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” Matt. 6:33. Make this the motto of 
your life. 1. Christ first in your intellectual 
life. 2. Christ first in your emotional life. 3. 
Christ first in your domestic life. 4. Christ 
first in your social life. 5. Christ first in your 
commercial life. 6. Christ first in your civic life, 


7. Christ first in your church life. Christ 
first in your personal religious life. Crown 
him Lord. Crown him Lord of all. 

Personal Work: John 1:29. 1. Responsi- 


bility of personal work. 2. Advantages of per- 
sonal work. 3. Hindrances to personal work. 
4. Opportunities for personal work. 5. Equip- 
ment for personal work. Will you now resolve 
and act upon Isa. 6:8? 

All Sinners May be Saved: John 6:37. 1. 
Saved from sin. 2. Saved by Christ. 3. Saved 
for service. 


The Way of Salvation: Rom. 3:23. 1. All 
are sinners. 2. God loves sinners. 3. Christ 
died for sinners. 4. All sinners may be saved. 
5. All sin must be confessed and forsaken. 
6. Sinners are saved by Christ. 7. Salvation 
may be had now. 2 Cor. 6:2; Heb. 3:16; Prov. 

Poverty to Plenty: Isa. 55:1-7. This chap- 
ter describes the pilgrimage from Poverty to 
Plenty via Pardon. 1. The land of spiritual 
poverty. 2. The land of spiritual plenty. 3. 
Pardon the way from poverty to plenty. 

Become a Christian—Why Not? Matt. 4:17. 


How to Help the Unsaved: “Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” John 1:29. 


When to Believe: “Choose you this day 
whom you will serve.” Josh. 24:15. 


The Gracious Invitation: “Come, 
things are now ready.” Luke 14:17. 

The Very Best Time: “Behold, now is the 
accepted time, behold, now is the day of salva- 
tions —2.GorG:2 

What is True Penitence? Psa. 51. 
pentance is sorrow. 2. Repentance is humil- 
ity. 3. It involves confession. 4. It is turn- 
ing from sin. 5. It leads to God. 

Incentives to Work: 1. Without Christ men 
are lost. 1 John 5:1. 2. Save a soul from 
death. James 5:20. 3. Shine as the stars. 
Dan. 12:3. 4. Crown of life. Rev. 2:10. 

God’s Grace: Eph. 2:4-7. God is a God. 1. 
Rich in mercy. 2. A God of great love. 3. A 
God of salvation. 4. A God of grace. 5. A 
God of kindness. 

The Source of Power: “But ye shall re- 
ceive power, when the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you.” Acts 1:8. 

_ The Self-Complacent Church Member: 
oo Gee aang at brethren, if a man 

y he hath faith, but have not w ? 
faith save him?” Jas. 2:14, oe 

Why Decide Now? “And while they went 
away to buy, the bridegroom came; and they 
that were ready went in with him to the mar- 
rage feast; and the door was shut.” Matt. 


for all 


1. Re- 


Is It Not Too Late? “Him that cometh to 
me I will in no wise cast out.” John 6:37. 
Can I Overcome Fixed Habits of Sin? 
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“Come now, and let us reason together,” etc. 
Tsae ts'8: 

Ought We to Expect Pentecost? Acts 2:22- 
47. Does Pentecost repeat? History repeats; 
why not sacred history? 


Bring Them In, (271) 

Text: “Go out and compel them to come 
in.’ Luke 14:23. 

Men need to be constrained to come to God. 
It was for this purpose that we ourselves were 
saved, that we might be of service in bringing 
others to Christ. We could do this service if 
we went about it in the right way. It can be 
done by: 

‘1. Getting interested in the whole man. 
There’s more to a man than his soul, and we 
ought to be concerned about the man in his 
entirety. Practical Christianity is needed. 

2. Giving a cordial welcome to the stranger 
in the house of God. 

3. A cheerful Christian disposition. 

4. An earnest, consistent Christian life— 
Rev. W. E. Biederwolf, D. D. 


One For One. 


(272) 
John 1:41, 
I. Some essentials to success. 
1. A clean heart and a consistent life. One 


must win men to himself ere he can win them 
to Christ. “Create in me a clean heart,” was 
the prayer of one who desired to teach trans- 
gressors the ways of the Lord and to see sin- 
ners converted. There may be no logical con- 
nection between a man and the advice he 
gives; and maybe one should not question the 
character of an adviser; but, as has been said, 
“Many a first-class sermon has been spoiled be- 
cause of a second-class life.” There is drawing 
power in a clean life. 

Real earnestness—a passion for souls. 
No amount of planning can take the place of 
a holy enthusiasm. One’s life should be drawn 
out toward the erring ones like the heart of a 
mother who knows her child is in great dan- 
ger. One should have that compassion that 
leads him to “warn day and night with tears”— 
that causes him to feel that he must die if sal- 
vation come not to the people. 

3. Knowledge. (1) of people. One must 
know their point of difficulty. Philip helped 
the eunuch just where he needed help. Ananias 
said to Paul the very words that were neces- 
sary. What is to be said or done depends 
upon the condition of the individual dealt with. 
(2) Of the Bible, especially Bible accounts of 
work with erring persons and Bible instruction 
as to all general and special cases. 

4. Prompt and implicit obedience to the 
Holy Spirit. He is never behind time and 
never ahead of time; but on time all the time. 
When he says go, one should go, no matter 
how things look or how much other work is 
already on hand. 

5. Go on the one errand. Do not allow 
yourself to be led away to something else. Do 
not wait for the other person to bring up the 
question. Be direct. Leave out unnecessary 
things. Better be silent than to talk if you 
have nothing to say. 

II. Some results. 

‘1. The worker himself will become strong- 
er. The Lord helps those who help other peo- 


_according as his work shall be.” 


ple. He will soon have a working knowledge 
of the Bible. He will learn a little of what 
Jesus meant when he said, “My meat and my 
drink is to do the will of him that sent me.” 

An increase of brotherly love in the 
church, and a narrowing of the much-talked-of 
breach between the church and those outside 
it. Everybody appreciates a little attention, 
and if every one is personally interested in an- 
other one, it is quite convincing. Jesus said, 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye love one another.” 

III. Some incentives. 

1. Divine approval. “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren ye 
did it unto me.” “But as we were allowed of 
God to be put in trust with the gospel, even so 
we speak; not as pleasing men, but. God, which 
trieth our hearts.” 

2. Rich reward. “Behold I come quickly; 
and my reward is with me to give to every man 
“He that 
goeth forth and weepeth bearing precious seed 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing 
bringing his sheaves.” “He that winneth souls 
is wise.” “And they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn away to righteousness as the stars 
for ever.” 


Crisis Moments in the Spiritual Life. (273) 

There are critical hours that come into every 
life. Some of these have to do with worldly 
matters. “There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune.” 
If the astronomer wishes to see the transit of 
Venus, after his months of preparation there 
comes a critical hour when he must not sleep, 
but be awake and alert and watchful. There 
often comes a critical hour in sickness, as in a 
fever, when the life of the patient depends on 
the watchfulness of the nurse and faithfulness 
in the administration of medicine. 

But let us not forget that there are critical 
hours in spiritual matters, also. This is es- 
pecially true in the matter of the soul’s salva- 
tion. One may be very near to the kingdom 
of God and yet not in it—H. 


Self-Dedication. 


take God to be my Father. 

take Jesus Christ to be my Saviour. 
take the Holy Spirit to be my Guide. 

take the Bible to be the rule of my life. 
take Christian people to be my associates. 
take Christian work to be my duty. 
likewise dedicate myself to the Lord, and 
this I do freely, deliberately, sincerely and for- 
ever. 
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Care and Culture of Converts. (275) 

A genuine conversion is a good beginning. 
Nothing can take the place of renewing grace. 
There is only one door into the kingdom of 
God. Christ is the way, and no man can enter 
the kingdom but by him. A thorough evangel- 
ical conversion can not be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

The responsibility of the church is only well 
begun when the revival is over. The culture 
and care of young converts challenge the ut- 
most concern of the church. This is the prob- 
lem which demands her greatest endeavors. 
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How can this be compassed? 

I. First, let the glow of the revival con- 
tinue. Converts thrive best in a tropical cli- 
mate. If for nothing else, the church needs a 
thorough revival to rekindle the spirit of 
brotherly love. How the hearty, warm hand- 
shaking asserts itself in a revival! This delight- 
ful fellowship should be kept up. The con- 
verts have been received with open arms and 
accorded a royal welcome into the communion. 
When the spiritual thermometer drops, the 
converts feel the chill, and wonder why the 
same warm greetings are not in evidence. The 
church should never lose interest in the con- 
verts. They have cost her too much to be put 
in cold storage, where they will be frozen to 
death. 

They must become active workers or die. 
Drones are spongers and short-lived. Con- 
verts must go forward or stagnate. 

II. Second, they must be furnished with 
good reading. They can not live on chaff. 
The Bible is the text book. The sincere milk 
of the word is essential to healthy Christian 
growth. 

Ill. Third, converts should be pressed to a 
complete consecration to God, and kept on the 
run for the higher reaches of faith. Their 
motto should be, “Holiness to the Lord,” and 
their watchword, “Onward.” The gospel pro- 
vides delicious fare for young converts. The 
church should spread the feast before them. 
To depend upon social entertainments to hold 
and save young converts is a serious mistake. 
They need spiritual edification and substantial 
nourishment. Give them plenty to eat and 
plenty to do, and they will grow and become 
strong in the Lord—Rev. J. W. Hill, D. D. 


Salvation at Cost. (276) 


Weare told in these days that if one is really 
a Christian the fact will show itself in his 
every-day living, and no statement is truer. 

In the meetings conducted by one of our 
evangelists in a Texas city, a man definitely 
gave himself to Jesus Christ, then he said to 
his minister: “This will cost me something. 
I have a number of houses in this city used 
not only as saloons, but as places of question- 
able resorts. They have netted me a hand- 
some income, but from tonight, with God’s 
help, I will give the whole thing up.” The 
next morning he placed all his real estate in 
the hands of an agent, and said: “You must 
rent it differently, for I have become a Chris- 
tian and under no circumstances would I ever 
do a thing that would so dishonor Christ.”— 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D. 


Never Beyond Our Reach. (277) 


When that awful storm of hot stones, molten 
lava and death dealing pumice buried the city 
of Pompeii, four prisoners, with their feet 
fastened in stocks, were overtaken by the 
flood. Sitting in their dungeon they could hear 
the dreadful roar, telling of the coming of 
something, they knew not what, and they 
could feel the stifling breath of the gases 
which were carrying down to death the people 
of that doomed city, a merciful means of stu- 
pefaction, shutting out the more terrible ef- 
fects of the hail of death which came in its 
train, 


Nearer and more near the wave of deat 
came, until now it spread even to the door o 
the prisoners’ cell. Frightened by the mys- 
terious shadow falling like a pall over every- 
thing, the jailer fled for life, deaf to the agon- 
ized cries of the men he had been set to keep. 

There stood the door of escape, now wide 
open as their keeper had left it. And, oh, 
more fearful thought, there just on the very 
threshold of the doorway lay the key which 
the jailer had dropped in his flight, the key 
which would unlock the iron stocks which held 
their feet so fast! If only they might reach it 
there might be a chance for them to escape, as 
others were trying to do. But beyond their 
utmost reach lay the thing which could free 
them, a mockery to their hopes, a jeer flaunt- 
ing itself in the very face of destiny. And so 
they fought and shrieked and tore their very 
flesh in madness until the fumes from the dis- 
tant volcano filled the cell, and put an end to 
it all. And there lay the key just beyond their 
reach! 

How like to that old prison cell of Pompeii 
is sin. Fast in the stocks of evil, men are 
still bound hand and foot. Death, darker than 
that which descended over that ancient city, 
casts its pall over us all. We see its fateful 
approach, and look about us in our moments of 
thoughtfulness for some means of release. 
Are we, too, prisoners condemned without re- 
lief to sure death? 

Thank be to Him that has loved us with an 
everlasting love, there is a way of escape for 
us all. The key is here, and it is not beyond 
our reach. Nay, into our hands he has thrust 
the master-key which will open every door 
the devil may shut against us. It is the key of 
faith in Jesus Christ—Rev. E. L. Vincent. 


The Peace-Pact. (278) 

One of the incidents of war recorded in the 
papers was the mutual helpfulness of two 
wounded soldiers, one a German and one a 
Frenchman, who, as they lay near each other, 
cheered each other with the words, as one 
gave the other drink to cool his fever, and 
they clasped hands. “There will be no war on 
the other side!” 

There will be no war on the other side. 
There will be no war among men, and no war 
in the individual soul of men when we truly 
accept Christ, who is the Prince of Peace.—H. 


What the Committee Needed. (279) 
Mr. Marshall Hudson, founder of the Ba- 
raca movement, spent a Sunday in Old Forge, 
N. Y., a small village in the Adirondack 
Mountains, in the early fall of 1911. At the 
close of the evening service five young men 
came to his room to see him with regard to 
some committee work in connection with a 
Baraca class they were organizing. Very tact- 
fully Mr. Hudson inquired how many of these 
five were Christians. He found that not one 
of them had made a decision to follow Christ. 
Then Mr. Hudson suggested that if they de- 
sired to be efficient workers in the Baraca 
work they ought to be Christian young men. 
The young fellows were deeply impressed 
with his kindly manner and profound earnest- 
ness. The appeal of the veteran teacher, who 
has learned from long experience how to deal 
with men, was effective. Before they parted 
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> that night, each of the five bowed with Mr. 


Hudson in prayer and accepted Jesus Christ as 
a personal Saviour. Mr. Hudson counted that 
day in a little village well spent. The passion 
of the soul-winner found expression in speak- 
ing a word in season. The opportunity to win 
a soul for Christ often comes to the man who 
yearns to win his fellow-men for his Master.— 
William J. Hart, D. D. 


The Cost of a Revival. (280) 


Every pastor wants a revival in his church. 
In fact, it is the cry of the soul that in some 
way, by some means, there might come to his 
church a blessed revival. While this is, I 
think, true, yet there are some who are not 
willing to pay the cost of a great revival. They 
will take it if it just drops down from above 
without any effort on their part. What is the 
cost one must pay to have a revival in his 
church? 

I. We must be willing to pay the cost of a 
careful preparation both on the part of the 
preacher and his church. Many a revival fails 
of success because the preacher has not pre- 
pared himself for the revival. He should be 
prepared in mind, body and soul for the great 
work. Having prepared himself, the faithful 


pastor will find but little trouble in preparing 
his church. 

2. We should be prepared to pay the cost 
of a long and hard pull. Many a revival fails 
because it is closed too soon. In the day of 
sin and indifference you can not undo in a week 
what sin and the devil have been doing a 
whole lifetime in men. It costs something to 
hold on; yes, much faith, hard work, a great 
deal of prayer and a cheerful heart, all the time 
believing God is going to see something done 
before we close. We should go into the re- 
vival meeting to gain great victories. 


3. We should be willing to pay the cost of 
a complete surrender of our all to God. If 
thou wilt be perfect, “Go sell—give.” These 
words to the young man by Christ should be 
heard by the preacher who desires a revival. 
“Go.” Anywhere and everywhere hunting for 
souls. “Go.” Out of self into Christ in a 
surrender of your all. “Sell.” Sell out your 
~old notions and completely follow Christ. 
“Give,” yes, “give.” You should give out all 
you have for Christ and the church. Resolve 
you will have a revival, cost what it may. 
Prayer, faith, work, preaching, singing, house- 
to-house, hand-to-hand work, all at it, hard at 
it, and holding on to God and the meeting till 
results are seen.—Rev. Robert Stevens. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
PREACHER’S SCRAP BOOK 


Showing One’s Colors. (280a) 


Luke 12:8, 9. 


At the beginning of the Reformation Martin 
of Basel came to a knowledge of the truth, 
but, afraid to make a public confession, he 
wrote on a leaf of parchment: “O most mer- 
-ciful Christ, I know that I can be saved only 
by the merit of thy blood. Holy Jesus, I ac- 
knowledge thy sufferings for me. I love thee. 
I love thee.’ Then he removed a stone from 
the wall of his chamber and hid it there. It 
was not discovered for more than a hundred 
years. About the same time Martin Luther 
found the truth as it is in Christ. He said: 
“My Lord has confessed me before men; I 
will not shrink from confessing him before 
kings.” The world knows what followed, and 
today it reveres the memory of Luther; but as 
for Martin of Basel—who cares for him? How 
many have ever heard of him?—D. J. Burrell. 


Culture. (281) 


At a recent dinner gathering of which Jane 
Addams of Hull House was the honored guest, 
the conversation turned to the subject of cul- 
ture. One notable person and another was 
named as embodying different guests’ ideas 
of culture. At leneth a guest spoke up, “I 
think our ideas differ a bit as to what culture 
is.’ Then, turning to Miss Addams, “How 
would you define culture, Miss Addams?” 

Miss Addams was thoughtful for a moment. 
“That person is most cultivated,” she said at 
last, “who is able to put himself in the place 
of the greatest number of other persons.” 

In other words, to be cultured is to be sym- 
pathetic with others, not self-centered. 


A Voice From the Grave. (282) 
“What I spent I had; 
What I saved I left behind; 
What I gave I took with me.” 
From epitaph on the tomb of Edward 
Courteney, the Earl of Devonshire. 


Why Stop for Death? (283) 


A story whose utter heartlessness recalls 
ancient Rome, hastening toward its fall, comes 
from Elgin, Illinois. Recently, automobile 
races were being run and vast crowds had as- 
sembled to witness them. A wealthy young 
owner, driving his own automobile at a ter- 
rible pace, was in the lead. His nearest com- 
petitor sought to pass him, and in some unex- 
plained way the first lost control of his ma- 
chine, which crashed against a fence and 
overturned. The owner was instantly killed— 
but the race went on. Why not? The crowd 
had gathered for sport. Why should the snuff- 
ing out of a life interfere with its fun? When 
a gladiator died on the old Roman arena, an- 
other took his place. When the foot of a 
Mexican bull-fighter slips, the audience com- 
placently awaits the removal of the mutilated 
body. In the light of this story from Elgin, is 
our boasted civilization in advance of heathen 
Rome or present-day Mexico? It is about 
ten years since Professor James declared that 
the world was degenerating rapidly because of 
its follies, and that nothing could save it ex- 
cept war or its equivalent. Europe is in the 
throes of war. Is America to continue its 
reckless pursuit of folly until it must witness 
the same, “or its equivalent?” Surely it is 
time everywhere for the sober-minded to utter 
solemn warnings against the wicked trifling 
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and mad pursuit of pleasure of the times.— 
The Presbyterian. 


Strength in Weakness. (284) 
2 Cor. 12:9, 10. 
Not to the swift the race; not to the strong 


the fight; 

Not to the righteous perfect grace; not to the 
wise the light; 

But often faltering feet comes surest to the 
goal; 

And they who walk in darkness meet the sun- 
rise of the soul. 

A thousand times by night the Syrian hosts 
have died; 

A thousand times the vanquished right hath 


risen glorified. 
—Henry vanDyke. 


Men. (285) 
“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Great hearts, true faith, strong minds and 
ready hands. 
Men whom the lust of office can not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy, 
_Men who possess opinions and a will. 
Men who have honor, men who will not 
lie.” 


Christ’s Reflection. (286) 


The editor of a leading newspaper, walking 
along cliffs near the sea one morning, en- 
countered an old fisherman, and during their 
conversation the editor was struck by the sim- 
ple faith of the old fisherman in his Saviour. 
“How do you know that Christ has risen and is 
in this world?” the editor asked. “Sir,” came 
the reply, “do you see those cottages near the 
cliffs? Well, sir, sometimes when I’m far away 
out at sea, I know that the sun is risen by the 
light that is reflected from yon cottage win- 
dows. How do I know that Christ is risen? 
Why, sir, do I not see his light reflected from 
the faces of some of my fellows every day, and 
do I not feel the light of his glory in my own 
life? As soon tell me that the sun is not risen 
when I see his reflected glory as tell me that 
my Lord is not risen.’—Sunday School Chron- 
icle. 


An Asset, or a Liability? (287) 

It is a good thing for a church member to 
ask himself occasionally how much he is worth 
to the church of which he is a member. Let 
him ask, “Am I an asset or a liability? On 
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which side of the ledger do I belong? 

Every member of the Christian Church 
holds a treasure in trust. He holds it in trust 
_for the church and also for humanity. The 
Christian faith has been carried down through 
the fires and storms of nineteen centuries, and 
it must be handed on by faithful men to the 
generations which are to follow. Every man 
who is recreant to his trust works a damage 
the extent of which no one can measure.— 
Broadway Tabernacle Tidings. 
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Spiritual or Carnal. (288) 
Rom. 7:19 
“Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd; 


There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s 


proud; 

There’s one that’s broken-hearted when he 
sins, 

And one that unrepentant sits and grins; _ 

ape one that loves his neighbor as him- 
self, 

And ene that cares for naught but fame and 
pelf; 

From much disturbing struggle I’d be free 

If I could once determine which is Me.” 


Alcohol Worse than War. (289) 


I am the mightiest king that ever lived. 
Other kings have yielded to me as a child to 
its sire; even have I laughed at all the gods of 
every land from Osiris to Jehovah. 

With my breath have I wiped whole nations 


from the face of the earth. 


For me have men discarded honor and 
women virtue. I destroy ambition, shame 
priests, debauch nuns, ruin statesmen—and still 
they love me. 

I fill insane asylums and prisons, house my 
subjects in hovels, and feed them on husks. 
Still they love me. 

Fathers give me their sons, mothers their 
daughters, and maidens their lovers, and beg 
me to stay. 

With one touch have I ruined great indus- 
tries. 

Judges yield to my power and advocates 
forget under my spell to plead. 

I burn cities. With one touch have I sunk 
navies and destroyed great armies. 

I never sleep. 

I turn gold into dross, health into misery, 
beauty into caricature, and pride to shame. 
The more I hurt the more I am sought. 

I, by turns, raise a man to highest heaven 
and sink him to deepest hell. 

I am Satan’s right-hand man. I do his work 
freely, cheerfully, and without pay, yet he is 
ashamed of me. 

My name is Rum. Have you ever heard of 
me?—Farm and Fireside. 


Showers of Blessings. (290) 


As a business man entered his home after a 
day filled with perplexity and anxiety, his six- 
year-old daughter called to him from the top of 
the stairs, “Stand still, Daddie!” Coincident 
with the words a shower of tiny pieces of pa- 
per fell over and around him and at sight of 
what seemed meaningless: mischief, he asked 
somewhat sternly what she meant by tossing 
the bits of paper down where they must all be 
picked up again. 

“It’s ‘showers of blessing,’ Daddie,” was the 
reply. “Don’t you ’’member you ’splained that 
‘showers of blessing’ means ’spressions of 
love?” 

And then Mr. Houghton, glancing at one and 
another of the scraps, found that upon each 
his little Martha had printed in childish letters 
the words, “I love you.” Thus, he thought, 
God was the giver of all the “expressions of 
love,” which constantly fell in showers upon 
him and which, in his ignorance, he mis-called 
trials and annoyances. 


Relative Values. (291) 


‘The central monument at Waterloo is the 
Lion on the battlefield in memorial of those 
slain there, but many people go also to the 
Villa Balant. Here a peasant makes an honest 
living by showing a monument sacred to the 
memory of the leg of Lord Uxbridge. He was 
shot near the close of the battle and his leg 
was amputated in this spot, and buried in this 
garden. It is absurd, of course, but on the 
whole it is interesting that people should turn 
aside from the field where men laid down their 
lives by thousands and pay a tip to see a 
monument erected in honor of one man’s leg. 
But life’s interests are never selected in any- 
thing like logical proportions. An individual 
is always more interesting than a mass of peo- 
ple. A thousand men’s lives do not appeal to 
the imagination as much as one man’s leg. 
Here a thousand men died. Very well; that is 
a matter of statistics. Here Lord Uxbridge, 
having been grievously wounded by a French 
bullet at the end of the battle underwent am- 
putation on the field, and in this spot his leg is 
buried.—The Advance. 


Saved by a Sign. (292) 
A strange tale comes to me from Louvain, 
which is certain to interest all Eastward 
travelers. When that ancient university town 
was sacked by the German invaders, fifty citi- 
zens were seized, bound, and ordered shot. The 
firing party had already ‘raised their rifles, 
when one of the fifty, a Freemason, made a 
Mason’s sign. The German officer was him- 
self a Mason; he recognized the sign, and or- 
dered the maker of it to be set free. “No,” 
answered the Belgian, “my fellow-citizens are 
no more guilty than Iam. If you are going to 
kill them, I shall be killed with them.” Where- 
upon, the German officer, ordering his conduct 
by a true plumb-line, released them all. That 
was square, was it not? And yet, what of all 
the other hostages, condemned because of al- 
leged acts of violence by civilians, for whom 
there was no masonic intercession?—Presbyter 
Tgnotus, in the Living Church. 


Waiting. 

No, do not worry over the fate of 
Hague Peace Palace. It is a great thing that 
it is there. It will yet be the home of the na- 
tions. Far back in the middle ages great 
hordes from the north overran Italy. On one 
of the hills stood a great monastery. The ar- 
mies swept down upon the monastery and 
demolished its walls and drove its inhabitants 
far and wide. Only the altar was left stand- 
ing, and at night after the armies had gone on 
their way, one solitary monk who had con- 
cealed himself among the rocks, crept forth, 
and poured oil into the lamp before the altar. 
Day after day, year after year, he found his 
way up to the ruined temple and filled the 
lamp. In after years the monks came back. 
The chapel rose again in beauty around the 
altar. The lamp had never once gone out. 
Year after year it waited burning. Around its 
eternal fire the new structure rose. The light 
of The Hague is there, burning. To it the 
scattered nations will come back and around it 
rear the new temple of the nations—Frederic 
Lynch. 


(293) 
the 
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Busy Tongues and Hands. (294) 
The Lord Christ wanted a tongue one day 
To.speak a message of cheer 
To a heart that was weary and worn and sad, 
And weighted with a mighty fear. 
He asked me for mine, but ’twas busy quite 
With my own affairs from morn till night. 


The Lord Christ wanted a hand one day 
To do a loving deed; 

He wanted two feet, on an errand for him 
To run with gladsome speed. 

But I had need of my own that day; 

To his gentle beseeching I answered 

ane “Nay!” 

And the dear Lord Christ—was his work un- 

done 

For lack of a willing heart? 

Only through men does he speak to men? 
Dumb must he be apart? 

IT do not know, but I wish today 

JI had let the Lord Christ have his way. 

—Selected. 


BOOK LIST. 


One or more books of interest to pastors will 
be reviewed each month. Only those requested 
by the editor will be considered. 

“Training The Girl,’ by William A. Mc- 
Keever, published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1914, blue cloth, pp 342, $1.50. 

A great deal has been written about boys, 
especially during the past few years, but here 
is a book devoted to the developing girl. It 
consists of 24 chapters and 38 illustrations. The 
main divisions are “Industrial Training,” “So- 
cial Training,’ ‘Vocational Training” and 
“Service Training.” 


The author says that it is his hope and de- 
sire that the book may render a definite and 
helpful service to many parents who are en- 
gaged in the difficult and yet inspiring task of 
developing the characters of their daughters. 
It is such a book as all workers with girls 
should possess. 

“Nine Great Preachers,” by Albert H. Cur- 
rier, D. D., published by The Pilgrim Press, 


_ Boston, green cloth, pp 412, $1.50. Postage 10 


cents extra. 


Here is a delightfully interesting book by a 
professor of Homiletics at Oberlin, on Nine 
Great Preachers. We recommend this volume 
with enthusiasm because no preacher of today 
can read these biographical sketches without 
being made a better man. 


HE SEES OUR PURPOSE. 
T, L. Rynder, Plain City, O. 

I want to thank you from my heart for the no- 
ble work you are doing in giving us The Expos- 
itor.’ I have had it for ten years and each year 
it has grown better. It means much for the 
kingdom of God to have such a publication going 
into the studies of thousands of pastors each 
month; for it is loyal to the Word of God and 
to Jesus Christ. Nor does it fail to realize the 
newer and broader ways in which the Spirit of 
God is leading His church. I am sure many a 
church is leading more souls to Jesus, and di- 
recting more of those who love Him into paths 
of service for their fellow-men because of your 
efforts. God bless you and your work. 


SAVING THE MEN OF TOMORROW 


Illustrations Used by Judge Ben Lindsey, Jacob Riis, Stephen Smith and | 


Newell Dwight Hillis at the Race Betterment Congress, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, January 8-12, 1814 


Boys of Brass or Flesh. (295) 
One of the early cases that came to my court 
was a little gang of bedraggled, dripping boys 
that a policeman had dragged out of the only 
“swimming-pool’ in town, down by the railroad 
track. Some prudish people couldn’t stand it 
to see little boys in that unfortunate state. As 
I gazed out of the court house windows I saw 
two big fountains, gurgling up their artificial 
showers. Sporting down below were little 
boys of brass and iron clad in a coat of paint. 
It was shocking, but did not shock any pru- 
dish people. I found on investigation it cost 
us several thousand dollars a summer to have 
those fountains, and I said to myself, if this 
town can pay several thousand dollars a sum- 
mer for artificial fountains for boys of brass 
and iron, it can pay something for boys of 
flesh and blood. So the judgment of the court, 
in that case. was not that they be sent to jail. 
I said, “Kids, you better go swimming in the 
fountain since there is no swimming-pool.” 
You know sometimes a community needs a 
jar and a jolt, to be waked up. Mr. Riis gave 
it to them in New York and he taught some of 
us to do. it in some other cities. The police 
did not think I meant it. When they brought 
the bedraggled, dripping little kids into court 
again, expecting we would send them to jail, 
I smiled into the faces of the kids and the po- 
licemen, and the verdict of the court was, 
“Kids, back to the fountain.” The smile of the 
face of the kids was an interesting contrast to 
the frown that covered the visage of the offi- 
cer, who did not understand. But in time— 
when the community woke up to the fact that 
it was not the child that ought to be before 
the bar of justice, but the community—we had 
seven public baths in the park and one great 
big, splendid public bath in the town, and we 
didn’t need to jail any more boys for that 
sort of thing—Judge Ben Lindsey. 


Theft, Small and Great. (296) 
A little boy had been in jail ten days for tak- 
ing lumber. I visited his back yard. There I 
saw the lumber converted into an elevated 
railroad. He pointed it out enthusiastically to 
me. The judge was now his friend and not an 
avenger. And there was a soap box on wheels, 
the first contribution to the rolling stock of 
this remarkable railroad. But the unfortunate 
thing about it all was that the soap box was 
stolen from the corner grocery and the lumber 
from the builders’ pile—still it was not the first 
railroad that had been stolen! The remarkable 
thing about it was that the culprit had been in 
jail. Did you ever hear of a case like that? I 
never had. If you had the patience to pursue 
with me “the beast through the jungle,” you 
may recall that I had to try the political gang 
for stealing a railroad, a real railroad, and be- 
fore we finished that case, the man who had 
had the most to do with stealing that railroad 
came a good deal nearer getting to the Senate 
of the United States than he did in jail. We 
had a great deal of difficulty in keeping him out 
of the Senate——Judge Ben Lindsey. 
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Boys and Girls. (297) 
I don’t say much about the girls and we 
haven’t much on the program about them, but 
it is not because we want to neglect the girls, 
but because they are so much better than the 
boys. One boy said to me once, “How could 
they get in trouble? If they throwed a rock, 
they couldn’t hit anything anyhow.” And I 
know a very dear little boy whose sister had 
violated the law of the gang—or rather did not 
know what it meant and had told on him. He 
was very indignant and I said, “Jimmy, what 
do you think of girls?’ “Oh,” he said, “they 
were just born as a joke on the boys.” And 
there was that other little girl whom I spoke 
to once. I said, “Jennie, how do you make it 
out that we have about twenty little boys in 
court to one little girl’? With that feminine 
determination not to be outdone even by the 
boys in demanding suffrage and a few other 
things these days, she said, “That’s nothin’; 
one bad girl is worse than twenty bad kids any 
day.”—Judge Ben Lindsey. 


Motives for Doing Right. (298) 
Sometimes the appeal comes unconsciously 
from the soul of the child. I asked a little boy, 
“You will always do right?” I was speaking 
to a group of petty pilferers about my table. 
“Yes,” “he. said) “l “will des rishi. sleesaiae 
“Why will you do right?” He said, “Oh, de 
cop will get me.” “Yes, he will if you keep it 
up,’ I said. The next little boy, after strug- 
gling and fighting with himself, finally gave 
the same answer in a different way. “I would 
geta licking. I got two.” “Yes, I suppose you 
deserved them,” I said, “but there is a better 
reason for doing right.” The next boy said, 
“T will get in jail.” “But there is a better 
reason than that.” As I appealed to the next 
little boy, who was a tow-headed, freckle-faced 
little fellow, I said, “What is it?’ He said, “I 
would go to hell.” Well, my friends, we must 
know how to teach these children to do right 
because it is right, and not because they will 
get in jail if they don’t do right. You can’t 
trust any citizen who has been reared with 
the artificial restraints ever above his head; in 
the home it is the nag and the lash, and from 
the bench of the court, the bars and stripes. 
Not that these things are not necessary, as one 
poison is an antidote for another poison, and 
therefore, poisons are necessary, but there is 
another restraint and that is the restraint that 
is self-imposed, that comes through the human 
heart, through the divine speaking in the soul 
of the Small Voice to the conscience and com- 
manding man to stand up in the face of temp- 
tation and difficulties and do right because it is 
tight; to be willing to suffer for the right. When 
we get that kind of citizenship, the days of 
graft, the days of the shame of cities, will then 
pass away and there will be less need for the 
artificial restraint, for the boy who does not 
learn his lesson right, any more than did little 
Jimmie whom I used to tell about. I saw him 
a few days after he attended Sunday School 
and I said, “Jimmie, what do you think of Sun- 


day School?” “Oh,” he said, “it’s de place 
where all de little kids go and dey gives up a 
penny and don’t get nothin’ back.” I said, 
“You little rascal, you learn’things there that 
you ought to know.” “Yes,” he said, “learned 
about de angels that have wings just like de 
chickens but those guys didn’t learn me 
whether they laid eggs or not.’—Judge Ben 
Lindsey. : 


Guiding the Boy’s Choice. (299) 


Let me tell you of my own little boy at home 
when he was five years old. He peeled off the 
label on the ammonia bottle and we found it 
pasted on his door, and it said, ‘William Riis 
very strong.” Just about that time, one day, 
he went to his mother and said, “Mamma, 
would you be very mad if I was to bea burglar 
when I grow up?” “Oh,” she said, “a burg- 
lar'—and you might get arrested.” “Well,” 
he said, “well, all right then, I will be a sailor,” 
and she pleaded with him not to be a sailor. 
She said, “You have one brother who is a 
sailor and shall I sit out here and think of you 
on a stormy night on the deep black sea?” 
And he said, “What shall I be? A fellow must 
be something when he grows up. He can’t 
always be nothing.” She said, “Would you like 
to be a little minister. We never had a little 
minister in the house, and wouldn’t it be so 
nice?” and his face went right under a black 
cloud. He didn’t like it for a cent, but he left 
his mother and after a while he came over 
and said, “Well, all right, if I can’t be a burg- 
lar and you won’t let me be a sailor, then I 
will be a minister.””’ The lad was simply on the 
fence, not having made up his mind on which 
side to get off, and our business was to help 
him get off on the right side—Jacob Riis. 


Making Boys Bad. (300) 
Let me tell you of one bad boy of my per- 
sonal, close acquaintance. J am the boy. I 
ranked as a bad boy when I went to school 
and a good reason why. I was taken to school 
first by an angry house-maid who thrashed me 
down the street, hammering the pavement all 
the way down. I was all the time bawling, 
yelling and I didn’t want to go to school. On 
the step of the school stood the teacher and 
she reached out one long, skinny arm, grasped 
me by the neck, yanked me into the school- 
house, then down into the cellar, then over the 
edge of a hogshead that stood there, then put 
the lid on, then snarled through the bunghole. 
That was the way they dealt with bad boys in 
that school. I saw there was no chance to get 
out till I ceased howling, and I ceased howling 
then and there. Then at recess she introduced 
me to a sow with pigs in the yard. She 
showed me the ear with two long slits, and 
said that was because the sow was lazy, reach- 
ing the shears up by my ears, zip.—Jacob 
Riis. 


Two Bad Boys Who Turned Out Right (301) 

The Latin school was founded in 1859 and 
it had all the traditions of those old days. I 
no more fitted into that place, well, than I 
would fit into Kingdom Come, I suppose. Now, 
beside me was another boy of exactly the same 
mind, and we were exactly of the same size, 
well matched. We never could get it settled 
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which boy could put it over the other one. 
We left before the university days came, and 
the school was glad to get rid of us. The other 
lad, Hannes, went into business and became a 
very successful business man. He is today a 
member of the Upper House in the Parliament, 
from the old town itself—and with good rea- 
sons. He is a splendid citizen. I came over 
here—and do you see what kind of a scalawag 
I became here? Some years past I went back 
to meet forty of my classmates. They were 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, fine as silk, all of 
them, and we were the two black sheep they 
were glad to get rid of. That day I saw the 
King confer an honor on the other boy be- 
cause he had been the head of the citizens’ 
committee that had labored to restore the an- 
cient Cathedral that was being rebuilt. It was 
the occasion of my going home. King Chris- 
tian had conferred that very same honor-upon 
me three or four years before. That is the rib- 
bon I wear in my coat now. When I looked 
down the buttonholes of all the rest of the 
boys, these solemn men who had come from 
our school, I was surprised that there were 
only two ribbons in the whole lot, and they 
were worn by Hannes and myself. You see, 
friends, we were the two bad boys.—Jacob 
Riis. 


Boys at the Foot of the Bench. (302) 


Henry Ward Beecher said of himself that 
the only time he stood at the head of his class 
was when the class deserted him. That night 
when I discovered that Hannes and I wore the 
ribbons alone of the crowd of us old class- 
mates, I went to have dinner with him and 
sitting across the table, it came to me sudden- 
ly, the thing worked out in my mind and I 
looked fixedly at him and said, “Hannes, has it 
occurred to you?” and Hannes stopped me 
with an imperious wave of his hand and turned 
around and said to his boy, “Fritz, why don’t 
you go out and tend to your business?” Fritz 
went out and as the door fell to behind him, 
Hannes said, “Yes, it has. I am not going to 
have him here because he is at that end of the 
bench now.” When General Grant was Presi- 
dent one day, in a sudden panic, he wrote to 
West Point and asked them how things stood 
with his boy Fred, who was down there. Word 
came back from West Point, “Don’t you wor- 
ry. He stands better in everything than you 
ever stood in anything.” You have all known 
those bad boys, friends. They are not bad. 
They are just on the fence, and haven’t made 
up their minds on which side to get off. 


Sympathy can Reclaim Idiots. (303) 


The first efforts in this country to teach the 
idiot strikingly illustrate modern statements 
of the basic principles of race betterment. 
More than a half century ago Dr. Harvey B. 
Wilbur reduced the theories of science to prac- 
tice and demonstrated their truth. I was wit- 
ness of his experimental work on idiots and 
feeble-minded, and it is interesting to note that 
it is founded on the modern teaching of 
physiology in regard to the structure and func- 
tion of the brain cells. His explanation of his 
method was to the effect that the idiot had a 
dormant system, and the first step in his edu- 
cation must be to arouse the brain to activity; 


that the best method of making a first impres- 
sion was through the sense of feeling; that the 
shock communicated by a metallic substance 
through the sensitive surface of the hand was 
the most effective. His argument was logical. 
In practice he placed the idiot-child on the 
floor and laid a dumb-bell by his side, fixing the 
child’s hand on the shaft. Standing in front of 
his pupil, the doctor struck the boy’s dumb- 
bell with a dumb-bell in his own hand. The 
first trial was on a boy whose idiocy was so 
profound that he scarcely noticed anything. 
The clash of the metals startled the boy so 
that he involuntarily removed his hand from 
the dumb-bell. This was the first trial, as he 
had just been received. The doctor pronounced 
him a promising pupil, as his nervous system 
was sensitive to impressions. 

Three other pupils under training were test- 
ed, each showing improvement in proportion 
to the length of time of teaching; the first of 
these raised his eyes and was excited as the 
doctor’s dumb-bell descended; the second re- 
moved his hand before the dumb-bell was 
struck, and laughed; the third imitated the doc- 
tor in the use of the dumb-bell.—Stephen 
Smith, M.D. 


Testing Boys’ Strength. 
The city of Dresden, in Germany, spent 
$350,000 in accumulating facts. They went 
into tenement-house regions and studied the 
factory-class folk, then put up there the result 
of their series of experiments. First of 
all, there is a report on a chart of the vital ex- 
periment. They took one thousand boys on 
Monday morning, tested them as to their 
gripping capacity, their lifting capacity, tested 
them as to their lung capacity, tested them as 
to their heart action and as to their memory. 
Monday night came and at six to eight they 
were put through these tests as rapidly as 
possible. In one test in nine to ten hours they 
had lost ten per cent of their gripping power 
and of their lifting power and of their nerve 
force—an excellent example of the law of di- 
minishing returns. Monday night, of course, 
they rested. When Tuesday morning came, 
they had only returned to ninety-eight. Tues- 
day night they were down to eighty-eight. 
When Saturday came they were down to 
ninety-three in the morning. They lost two 
per cent in Monday’s work; two per cent 
Tuesday, one per cent Wednesday, half of one 
per cent on Thursday, and then they found it 
was absolutely necessary—to put those boys 
back to the beginning—to give them one day 
of rest, which they called the library day ora 
hospital day or a picture gallery day for the 
body as well as for the soul. Then Monday 
morning they were back again to normal. They 
had to skip one day. It turned out to be a 
physiological law, or a hygienic law, a nerve 
law, a chemical law so to speak, or a mineral 
law if you want to speak of it in that way.— 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 


(304) 


Tobacco Tests on Boys and Plants. (305) 

Then came tests on the influence of nico- 
tine on a working boy’s body, then 
tests on plants. First of all, a little jar with 
a growing weed, then here there was a little 
jar with a growing shrub, there a jar with a 
large stalk of corn. They breathed a few 


breaths of nicotine into the glass jar that they 
put down over the weed and the corn, so that, 
the little plant had to breathe the nicotine. 
The most revolting ulcers broke out on the 
vegetable life. The plants secreted a vegetable 
excretion that would answer to the saliva. It 


-was enough to nauseate a man’s stomach sim- 


ply to look at the result. 


Alcohol Tests on Boys. (306) 
Then there were two tests as to the influence 
of alcohol upon children’s bodies and _ the 
physique of the working men, tests in regard 
to the collections of dust in the lungs of a boy 
that worked in a stone quarry and a girl in the 
department store breathing foul air all day 
long—a marvelous city’s test. There were 
photographic tests exhibited of the influence of 
various things on the heart. Then there were 
great physical tests in regard to the body.—N. 
D. Hillis. 


Saving Babies for $5 a Piece. (307) 
A recent mayor of Huddersfield offered one 
pound to every mother who brought to him a 
year-old baby of a certain weight, and the 
result was that a great many babies which 
used to die did not die. The babies at the 
end of the year not only came up alive but 
they came up to weight. In commenting on 
this fact, Bernhard Shaw said Mr. Broadbent 
knew that a pound extra in a baby at a cer- 
tain age was an enormous municipal profit.— 
The Living Church. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR THIS ISSUE. 
We are greatly indebted for much of the ex- 
cellent material in this issue to Dr. J. H. Kel- 


logg, the head of the most efficient health pro- 


ducing plant in the world. He sent us the Pro- 
ceedings of the First National Conference on 
Race Betterment, January 8-12, 1914. It is a 
mine of information (624 pages) on race better- 
ment, the work of the preacher. The price is 
$1 per copy, and orders will be received by the 
Race Betterment Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Itis encouraging to state that this foun- 
dation has been provided with $300,000 for its 
work. 

Then we are indebted to the “Proceedings of 
National Conference on Charities and Correc- 
tion,” published at Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Ill., price $2. 

Statistics are chiefly quoted from “The 
World Almanac,” Press Publishing Co., New 
York, N. Y., price 30 cents, containing more 
information than $2 year books. Alcohol fig- 
ures and facts come from The Anti-Saloon 
Year Book, 1914, published at Westerville, O., 
for 30 cents. 


SEX HYGIENE. 
Graham Taylor. 

One of the recommendations of the Chicago 
Vice Commission was not only better police, 
not only stronger spiritual forces, but a safe, 
sane trainng in sex hygiene. It was begun 
with the parents and it was continued last year 
by authorities of the Board of Education with 
about fifty-one thousand high school children, 
by about forty carefully selected physicians in 
very carefully supervised and censored lectures 
under the masterful and sane and visioned 
leadership of Ella Flagg Young. 
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NEWS, j 
Of the newspapers published in the United 
States the oldest in continuous existence is the 
Hartford Courant, published in Hartford, Conn. 
There were other papers in the country before 
its advent, but they have all fallen by the way 
or been merged in other publications. The 
Courant began its career 150 years ago. It is 
12 years older than the London Times. It pub- 
lished the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States as news mat- 
ter. During the Revolutionary war it had a 
wider circulation than any other Continental 
paper. It has always represented a high grade 
of journalism. 
* * = 

During the past fifty years the Lutheran 
churches of New York City have increased from 
7 to 123. Twenty-two per cent of the churches 
added to Greater New York since 1855 
are Lutheran. Next to it is the Protestant Epis- 
ecopal body, but Lutheranism has added 116 
against 93 in the Protestant Episcopal churches. 
The Baptist and Methodist have each added 69. 
The Presbyterians come next with 51; the Con- 
gregationalists with 26, and the Reformed Dutch 
with 21. The African Methodists have added 9, 
the Evangelical Association 6, the Moravians 5, 
the Unitarians 4, the Universalists have pre- 
cisely the same number as in 1855, and the So- 
ciety of Friends has 6 less churches than 50 
years ago. 

* = * 

Dr. Newell D. Hillis tells us that eighty five 
per cent of the leading men in New York City 
came from the farm or small town. He also ac- 
eredits seventeen of our twenty-three Presidents 
to the country. An investigator found that 
eighty per cent of the college students in and 
around Chicago were from the country. Rural 
regions furnish us eighty-five per cent of the 
ministers. It behooves the church, therefore, 
to beware lest this fruitful field be lost. A trav- 
eler recently saw eleven automobiles, worth at 
least $10,000, in front of a country church whose 
total furnishings did not cost $200. 

* * * 


In thirteen countries more or less closely af- 
fected by the present war there are nearly ten 
million Jews. The total number of Jews in the 
world is given as 13,052,864, so if we add the 
Jews in Turkey (not reckoned in the thirteen 
countries), over three-quarters of the Jewish 
race are involved in the present hostilities—a 
tremendous penalty to pay for their dispersion 
among the nations!—Miss. Rev. of World. 

¥* * * 


Emperor Yoshihito has given 50,000 yen ($25,- 
000) toward the foundation of St. Luke’s Interna- 
tional Hospital at Tokyo, which will _be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Episcopal 
church mission. This imperial gift to a Chris- 
tian institution is without precedent here. 

* * * 


The 28th annual meeting of the Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago shows that 2,486 students 
received training during the year. Of these, 837 
were in residence, coming from 38 states and 
80 countries, and representing 30 denominations. 

. P. Crowell was re-elected president, and 
i, K. Warren was elected vice president to suc- 
ceed H. S. Osborne, deceased. 
* * * 

The Ministerial Association of Abingdon, T11., 
has originated “Square-Up Day.” “December is 
to be square-up month. Everyone is asked to 
mail a bill to his debtors on December 1, with 
the slogan “Square Up January 1, 1915,” and the 
motto, “Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” Matthew 22:21—printed or written 

he bill. 
Bee ary one who is in debt is urged to square 
up; every one who has borrowed goods is to re- 
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turn them; every one who has quarreled is to 
Sive up the grudge, to shake hands and bury 
the hatchet; every one who has negilected- his 
family is to become loyal to his own, every one 
who has forsaken God is to render to him pure 
bodies and minds, and the service due him seven 
days a week.’—The Advance. 

We would suggest that this is not a “Square- 
Up Day,” but the kingdom of God upon earth.— 
Kid. Expositor. ‘ 

The school board of Austin, Tex., is also co- 
relating secular and religious education. Credit 
is given pupils of the public schools for profi- 
ciency in lessons conducted by the various 
churches in their own buildings. The course of 
study will be devotional, dogmatic or strictly 
Biblical as the particular church authorities 
may wish, but a common examination will fin- 
ally be held upon subjects suggested in large 
part by the graded lessons of the International 
Sunday School Association. The examination of 
the papers submitted and the grading of the pu- 
pils will be in the hands of a committee ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of the public 
school system, who heartily approves the plan. 

co * a 


Seven hundred lawyers, bankers, editors and 
merchants, representative business men of New 
York City, met to lay out plans for making the 
Episcopal church more effective. They declared 
that a church with a $40,000,000 plant and an 
annual income of $4,500,000 in one city ought to 
show greater results. They proposed four lines 
of work. First, to enlarge the Laymen’s Train- 
ing School, and.so furnish more trained assist- 
ants for pastors and church guilds; second,,to 
establish a labor bureau for the benefit of the 
unemployed in New York the coming winter; 
third, to put young men coming to the city in 
quick and close touch with some pastor, and, 
fourth, to start week-day schools which—at 
hours not covered by the public system—should 
give religious instruction to children growing 


.up in practical, at least partial, paganism in our 


great cities. a 2 
In the United States there is one ordained min- 
ister to every 594 people; in Africa there is one 
to every 82,152 people; in Korea there js one to 
every 123,711 people; in Japan there is one to 
every 172,538 people; in India there is one to 
every 321,448 people; in China there is one to 
every 476,462 people. There are 1,557, principal 
cities in China unoccupied by missionaries. The 
vastness of the call seems to be beyond our pow- 
ers of comprehension. Certainly it is beyond 
any adequate response on our part as yet.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 
Po * a 


Two million dollars a year has William Ja- 
cobus saved to the Navy Department by an in- 
telligent handling of old metals. His work 
marks the birth of a new profession, that of 
scrap metallurgist. The importance of Mr. Ja- 
cobus’ work will be recognized by the corpora- 
tions that use a great quantity of metal, and the 
probabilities are-that many will secure chemical 
experts to devise more economical methods: of 
working the reclaiming processes, and so obtain 
better prices for the discarded materials. 

* * * 


For twenty years Omaha has had a fall car- 
nival, termed Aksarben (spell it backward), 
which has attracted crowds from near and far. 
The great feature was the electrical parade. The 
Continent describes this year’s parade thus: 

“On these electrical floats mythological pic- 
tures have been represented, oriental pageants 
have been shown, mystical scenes and fables have 
been depicted in all their fantastic beauty, but 
never before has anything’ been attempted en- 
forcing the religious idea. bese 

“The floats this year represented famous inci- 
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dents from the Bible. The title float carried a 
huge open book, across its face the words, ‘Pic- 
tures from the Book of Ages.’ Then followed 
‘The Expulsion from the Garden.’ Adam and Eve 
were the central figures. The serpent was there, 
twined about a tree. In the foreground was a 
great electric sword, turning and flaming, guard- 
ing the forbidden spot. 

“The next float was ‘After the Flood,’ a great 
stranded ark, with Noah and his family in front, 
sacrificing on the altar, a resplendent rainbow 
overarching all. A third float was ‘Destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah.’ Lot and his daughters 
were fleeing in haste, while his wife was turned 
toward the burning city. Perhaps the most real- 
istic was ‘Rebekah at the Well’ among the cam- 
els and palms. Then followed Jacob’s Dream, 
Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream, Moses in 
the Bulrushes, In the Wilderness, The Return of 
the Spies from Canaan, Before the Walls of 
Jericho, Joshua’s Command to the Sun, Samson 
and Delilah, David and Goliath, Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, Elijah’s Ascent in a Chariot of 
Fire, The Feast of Belshazzar, Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den and Jonah and the Whale. The pan- 
tomime and tableaux method of presenting im- 
portant scenes and truths was doubtless never 
attempted on a more gigantic scale and at the 
same time with such acceptabless.’”’ 

* * * 


About 3,000 men are at work on the region 
between Babylon and Bagdad, which Sir William 
Wilcocks thinks was the site of the Garden of 
Eden. At present it is an arid desert, but the 
Turkish Government seems determined to do for 
it what Anglo-Egypt has done for the Lower 
Nile. Sir John Jackson is to perform feats on 
the Euphrates by building barrages, so as to suf- 
fuse the arid regions with the fertilizing waters 
of the river. 

At first a district of 600,000 acres will be irri- 
gated, at a cost of $7,500,000, after which the 
value of the land now practically nil, will be at 
least $50,000,000. When entirely irrigated, Sir 
William Wilcocks estimates that this resuscitated 
Garden of Eden will have acquired a value of 
$190,000,000.—Southern Churchman, 

% % * 


The sixth Inter-Denominational Medical Mis- 
sionary Conference was held at Battle Creek, 
Mich., Nov. 17-20. Nearly 200 workers from 
home and foreign fields attended the meeting, 
which was presided over by Bishop E. R. Hen- 
drix, of Kansas City. 

The probable effect of the war on mission work 
was discussed, the consensus of opinion being 
that a temporary withholding of mission gifts 
would be experienced, but that the final effect 
would be a broader brotherhood and a most sal- 
utary condition in mission work in general. 

Among the most notable addresses delivered 
were: “Medicine in China.’? Reverend Isaac T. 
Headland. .Pekin, China; “Better Organization 
for the Medical Work,” Reverend Levi B. Sal- 
mans, Mexico; “Physiologic Therapeutics on the 
Mission Field.” Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek 
Sanitarium; “lorty-five Years in Asiatic Turkey,” 
Reverend George C. Ravnolds, M. D., D. D., 
Van, Turkey; “The Outlook for Missions in View 
of the War,” Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix, D. D., 
president. 

* * ¥ 

The greatest danger in the present day immi- 
gration lies in the rapidly increasing number of 
those who come to us without the Book. In 1910 
the percentage of those who came from lands 
where the Bible is unknown and unheard was 61; 
during the year ending June, 1913, it had jumped 
to 84!—-The Missionary Review of the World. 

s w w 


In Africa, so missionaries assure us, Moham- 
medanism is spreading three times as rapidly as 
Christianity. For every thirty-three persons who 
become Christians, a hundred become Moham- 
medans. Moslem traders, penetrating to every 
nook and corner of the Dark Continent, are en- 
listing new adherents by the hundreds. So great 
is the effectiveness of the many lay preachers. 

* Lg * 


Professor Edward C, Moore, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was recently elected president of the 
A. B. C, F. M., succeeding th late S. B. Capen, 
who died last winter in India. Dr. Alexander 
Corkey, preacher. professor, author and lecturer, 
died recently following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was of Irish birth. His father was a 


Presbyterian minister for fifty years. Of the 
eleven children, the eight sons all became Pres- 
byterian ministers. The three daughters married 
ministers or became missionaries themselves. 

* * * 


The mail that reached the dead-letter office 
during the year 1913 in the United States reached 
the almost unbelievable total of over 13,000,000 
pieces. Enclosed in it were cash and negotiable 
papers to the amount of $7,584,437, and other 
valuable articles, totaling another $67,599.34. Of 
these “dead letters,” over 6,000,000 were never 
delivered, for the reason that the senders failed 
to give their own addresses, and the addresses 
of the consignees were too imperfect to be 
traced. 

% * * 

Sherwood Eddy reports holding meetings in 
seven Chinese cities, with average attendance of 
3,000 students. President Yuan and officials co- 
operated. Mr. Wen, Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs for Chekiang Province, was baptized as 
one result of the meetings, 

* * * 


The American Federation of Catholic Societies 
at its late convention adopted a resolution urg- 
ing President Wilson “not to recognize any gov- 
ernment in Mexico which does not guarantee re- 
ligious liberty to all classes.” This action was 
the sediment that finally settled down from a 
boiling indignation meeting over reports that the 
victorious Constitutionalists were expelling from 
Mexico a large number of priests and nuns, 

But do not the members of the federation 
know right well that if Mexico today were in the 
hands of Catholic rulers who were driving out 
Protestants, their priest-advisers would never 
permit them to vote in favor of religious free- 
dom there? Suppose some square-minded lay- 
man, who does believe impartially in impartial 
liberty for all churches, should introduce at the 
next convention a resolution favoring equality 
of all faiths in Spain, for instance, or even little 
Bolivia, what would happen? What would the 
priests and the bishops and the archbishops and 
the cardinals say? —Continent. 

* * * 


SOCIAL. 


The North American comments on the Russian 
edict prohibiting the sale of vodka indefinitely, 
as follows; This order is based principally on 
the tremendously improved condition of the 
country since the Emperor issued the edict pro- 
hibiting traffic in this liquor. This startling re- 
generation of the peasantry, in the opinion of the 
Russian authorities, is likely to have an impo- 
rtant effect on the social and economic condition 
of all Russia. 

Each of the governments which has put a ban 
on drinking receives large revenues from the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. Next 
to the well-worn plea for “personal liberty” this 
is the rum supporter’s strongest argument. 

“Where will you get the money to run the 
Seeeety, if you cut out the sale of liquor?” he 
asks. 

The best answer we know of is the action of 
these four great nations, which, at a time when 
every cent that can be got is urgently needed for 
the conduct of the war, finds it more profitable 
to reduce this revenue than to run the risks in- 
cidental upon the general use of alcoholic drinks 
among the soldiers, and, as in Russia, the gen- 
eral public. 

* * 

Taking heed of the heavy vote cast for prohi- 
bition in California, the California Grape Grow- 
ers’ Association has called on the legislature to 
divorce wine and brewery interests from sa- 
loons. These efforts by the liquor interests to 
make the saloon less objectionable to the people 
will also include a demand for midnight and Sun- 
day closing, county option, except in cities of 
5,000 or more, and one saloon for each 1,000 in- 
habitants in licensed territory. 

= * * 


If the dry counties of Ohio had done as well 
comparatively against the saloon as most of the 
wet counties, prohibition would have carrfed. 
The dry counties didn’t vote wet—save in two 
exceptions—but they generally turned in ma- 
jorities very much less than was expected of 
them. Being free from saloons locally, they 
failed to get up enthusiasm for clearing the busi- 
ness out of the rest of the state. But of forty- 
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five wet counties twenty-six return ajori 
In tavor of anti-saloon freedom, Se ee ea 
The vote put into the constitution a so-called 
home rule amendment destroying the county op- 
tion law. Few or no dry counties will be left. 
So when Ohio votes on prohibition next time— 
1915 or 1916—every corner of the state will be 
grappling with its own immediate saloon irri- 
eer Sere pares) be no indifferent areas. 
refore prohibition will swee ate.— 

Sekt weep the state. 

* * * 

_ Public playgrounds in La Crosse, Wis., are es- 
timated to have decreased juvenile delinquency 
at least fifty per cent during the three years they 
have been in operation. This is the opinion of 
the county judge before whom youthful offenders 
are taken.—The Living Church. 

* * * 


Many ministers, teachers and social service 
workers of Greater New York attended the ex- 
hibit of motion pictures in the “projecting stu- 
dio” of the Church and Social Service Bureau 
recently. The moving pictures have been pre- 
pared along the lines of biblical, missionary, edu- 
cational and sociological work, all carefully 
censored, and will be sent out to churches and 
schools who wish the service regularly. 

= * 


Those who expected, because Dr. Chadsey, su- 
perintendent of Detroit public schools, was an 
active Congregationalist, that he would favor 
reading the Bible in the schools are greatly mis- 
taken. He was recently invited to address the 
meeting of Detroit Presbyterian ministers upon 
“Co-operation Between Church and School.” He 
said, among other things, “Teaching the Bible 
in the public schools would bring about bad feel- 
ing, because people are not all of one mind in 
religion. Therefore I am opposed to it.’—Con- 
tinent. 

* * * 

Massachusetts has recently established a new 
hospital and farm colony for the exclusive treat- 
ment of inebriates. Pennsylvania has recently 
appointed a commission to organize a state in- 
stitution for inebriates. Iowa and Minnesota have 
established state institutions. In Minesota the 
inebriate hospital is at Willmar, and the Iowa 
institution is at Knoxville. The municipal farms 
in Cleveland, Kansas City, and at Bridgewater, 
Miss., are also devoting themselves to the prob- 
lem of inebrity.—The Living Church. 

* = * 


The Archbishop of Canterbury presided re- 
eently at a great mass meeting in London, at 
which resolutions were adopted calling for na- 
tional support of Earl Kitchener’s appeal for as- 
sistance in keeping the soldiers temperate. The 
Archbishop urged that all in the audience who 
were not total abstainers become so, at least for 
the period of the war, as an example to the 
troops. Treating was condemned, and it was 
pointed out that, with sterilized water for their 
use, there was no reason why soldiers in the 
field should not abstain from alcoholic stimu- 
lants. 

* * * 

One thousand foreign workers are being taught 
to speak English at the Ford automobile plant 
in Detroit. There are fifty classes with twenty 
men to aclass. The work is supervised by J. H. 
Dague, a Y. M. C. A. secretary. but the teaching 
is done by the higher grade employes of the es- 
tablishment. The entire cost is borne by the 
Ford company, which considers the expense an 
investment in efficiency.—The Continent. 

* * * 


Col. Goethals, governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone, thinks the dry way is the best way. Pi- 
lots taking ships through the canal, masters of 
tugs, mates, and ail employed in the navigation 
of the cnal are forbidden to take even one drink. 
Correspondents remark that the canal is made 
a total abstinence waterway.—Epworth Herald. 


The Philadelphia Quartz Company, of Chester, 
Pa., has issued a statement to its three hundred 
employes declaring an increase of ten per cent 
in wages for each one who will pledge himself 
to abstinence from intoxicating liquors. 


The Census Bureau at Washington announces 
that the ratio of almshouse paupers in the United 
States is steadily declining and has been declin- 
ing for thirty years, A country which is grad- 


ually diminishing the percentage of its wholly 
dependent paupers has real cause for congratula- 
tion.—Brooklyn Standard-Union. ; 

* oo * 


GENERAL. 
Prayer and This War. 

John Galsworthy, in Scribner’s Magazine, gives 
us some “Thoughts on This War,” in which he 
sneers at the fact that the rulers on both sides 
are appealing to God to attest the justice of their 
claims, and opposing nations are praying to God 
for the success of their arms and for vengeance 
on their foes. Mr. Galsworthy says. “God on 
the lips of every potentate, and under the hun- 
dred thousand spires prayer that 22,000,000 serv- 
ants of Christ may receive from God the blessed 
strength to tear and blow each other to pieces, 
to ravage and burn, to wrench husbands from 
their wives, and fathers from their children, to 
starve the poor and everywhere destroy the 
works of the Spirit! ‘God be with us to the 
death and dishonor of our foes’—that God who 
gave his only begotten Son to bring on earth 
peace and good will toward men! No creed can 
stand against such reeling subversion of its foun- 
dation. After this monstrous mockery, beneath 
this grinning skull of irony, how shall there re- 
main faith in a religion preached and practiced 
to such ends? When this war is over, and rea- 
son resumes its sway, our dogmas will be found 
scored through forever.” 

The Continent comments on this, pointing out 
that the real fallacy is the very common miscon- 
ception of the nature of prayer. The Continent 
says: “The only answer which Christianity needs 
to make is to explain the real Christian concep- 
tion of prayer: 

“Praying is not any compulsion on God. , He is 
not a lackey called hither and thither to do the 
bidding of those who quickest claim him. The 
Lord of heaven and earth cannot be distracted 
by antagonistic petitioners urging on him con- 
tradictory desires. He lends a listening ear to 
all sorts and conditions of men who choose to 
pray, but does not engage to satisfy any of them, 
He still will do, whatever their request, the thing 
that conforms to the pattern of his righteous and 
infallible will. God never resigns his scepter to 
the clamor of the many or the private influence 
of the few. 

“When, therefore, two nations go to war and 
each calls on high heaven to aid its arms, the 
victory goes to one or the other not according to 
the petitions of either, but according to the most 


‘just determination of Omniscience, awarding suc- 


cess where it will best advance the right and 
defeat where it will most effectively punish the 
wrong. Let no man think that God is at a loss 
to know which side to take in human struggles. 
He is on the right side long before men know 
which the right side is. ... : 

“A humble heart, with all simplicity, ‘making 
known its requests unto God,’ is never a theme 
for ridicule, though the requests may be short- 
sighted, misapplicable, or even tarnished with 
ignorance, passion and bigotry. : 

“God and such praying hearts will both sur- 
vive the war.” ‘ 

The Continent’s principle will explain some 
persons’ perplexities about prayer in other realms 
than that of war. 

% & * 
Deeds Not Words. 


Would it not be well to give Christianity a 
trial? The religion of Christ is as reasonable as 
it is noble. It is the only method of settling 
quarrels that combines absolute good sense with 
pure ethics. In time of war, for the purpose of 
inflicting death, mutilation, and destruction on 
those whom we call our brothers, every one is 
called upon to make heroic sacrifices. Would it 
not be fine in the future if the United States of 
America should make some actual sacrifices to 
prevent war? Would it not be splendid if we ac- 
tually sustained insults and material damage 
from other country and did not fight? <A faith 
is no good unless one is willing to suffer for it. 
Peace will never come to this uncivilized planet 
until some nation shows, not by its professions, 
but by its behavior, that it believes_in peace. 
Some nation will have to suffer in the cause of 
peace aS so many nations have suffered in the 
evil cause of war. Will it not be fine if that na- 
tion should turn out to be our own?—William 
Lyon Phelps, The North American Review. 
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Effect of War on Methodist Missions. 
Report of Secretary W. EF. Oldham. 


The report of Secretary Oldham at the recent 
meeting of General Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church gives a 
startling presentation of the world-wide effect 
of the European war. Dr. Oldham says: 


“The General Committee on Foreign Missions 
is confronted with the most perplexing and dis- 
tressing situation that has ever arisen. Our mis- 
sions in Europe are among peoples most of whom 
are undergoing sufferings indescribable and un- 
parelleled. - Here, too, most of our pulpits are 
pastorless, and our pews are stripped of their 
male membership. Women and children in in- 
creasing numbers are left defenseless widows 
and orphans. In Germany our church proper- 
ties, which are heavily indebted, are in danger 
of being entirely lost. From all our fields come 
reports of paralysis of trade, loss of work, rise 
of prices, added to the difficulty of caring for the 
sick, the wounded and the dying. In the depen- 
dencies of Europe and in lands related by com- 
merce, the paralysis of trade, the dislocation of 
finances, and the consequent economic and so- 
cial confusion put upon our missions temporary 
burdens beyond their ability to bear. 

“The cry of distress comes from all points of 
the compass. The welfare of the cause of Christ 
is imperiled.” 

Taking a general view of what he says of spe- 
cific countries in which the Methodist Church 
has mission stations, we note that in the coun- 
tries actually at war, or in those nations where 


the armies have been mobilized to prevent inva- ~ 
sion, the churches all have lost their pastors and 
active male membership.» Many of the bread- 
winners are being killed. The churches and 
school buildings are offered to the governments 
as hospitals and the teachers for nurses. This 
is the story in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Rus- 
sia and France, and also, excepting the last two 
items, in those countries where the army has 
been mobilized to prevent invasion, Italy, Switz- 
erland and Scandinavia. ; 

Everywhere, in these countries and many oth- 
ers, there is distress and poverty from stagnation 
of business, trade has been interfered with, and 
the cost of living has greatly increased. The 
missionaries everywhere find that the rates of 
interest and of exchange are greatly increased, 
adding to their financial troubles. These things 
are true in lands far from the seat of war, in 
Africa, South America, the Philippine Islands, 
Korea, and Japan. In India and China the finan- 
cial stringency: has compelled the government 
to withdraw money grants to the mission 
schools, and has interfered with voluntary gifts. 

In Mexico everything is disorganized, and be- 
sides there is a feeling of hatred and contempt 
for American men and measures. Everywhere 
else the United States is looked upon as a friend 
and turned towards for help. In many lands are 
wonderful opportunities for American churches 
to give helpful service which must turn the 
hearts of the people to America’s Christ. 

Again do we see that God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men and that all are bound 
together for weal or woe. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Independent, November 9. 10 cents. “4 
“Tommy Atkins” in the Trenches, Alfred Stead. 
The Direct Vision of God, William Hayes Ward. 

The Century, December. 35 cents. 

From Caesar to Kaiser. Edwin D. Schoonmaker, 
Peru, the Roof of the Continent, Edward A. 
Ross. The Parents’ Share of Responsibility, 
Franklin C. Hoyt. The “Visionary” President, 
* George Creel. 
The Missionary Review of the World, December. 


25 cents. ‘ 
Are Missions to Jews a Failure? S. B. Rohold. 
The Atlantic Monthly, December. 35 cents. 


The Failure of the Church, Edward Lewis. The 

War and the Way Out, G. Lowes Dickenson. 
The Outlook, December 2. 10 cents. 

Freedom of Press vs. Freedom of the Pulpit, 

Guy Emery Shipler. 


The American Magazine, December. 15 cents. 
' The Golden Rule in Business, Ida M. Tarbell. 
Review of Reviews, December. 25 cents. 
Americans in Turkey—Their Work for Educa- 
tion, Oscar S. Strauss. America’s Torch-Bear- 
_ ing in Asia, Chas. S. Lobingier. The Physical 
Emancipation of Porto Rico, Alton G. Grinnell. 
. The Educational Future of the Moving Picture, 
Henry W. Lanier. 
Seribner’s Magazine, December. 25 cents. 
“To Be Treated as a Spy,’ Richard Harding 
Davis. 
The World’s Work, December. 25 cents. 
“Why Am I an American?’ John W. Oskison. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, December. 15 cents. 
ae Smiths Are Waking Up, Campbell Mac- 
ulloch. 


VACANT PULPITS 


Following is a list of vacant pulpits which 
have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in daily papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that the 
entire list is accurate: 

BAPTIST, 

Adams, N. Y. 
Memorial, Albany, N. Y. 
Brighton Ave., Allston, Mass. 
First, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Belfast, Maine. 
First, Belleville, 1. 
Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
First, Bridgeton, N. J 
Brookville, Mass, 
Chrisman, I1l, 
Lincoln Park, Cincinnati, O. 
Cottonwood, Cal. 
Calvary, Davenport, Iowa. 
Girard, Ala, 
Grafton, N. Dak. 
Homer, La. 
First, Medford, Mass. 
First, Millville, N. J. 
Oakland, R. I. 
Olivet, Norristown, Pa. 
Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Fourth, Savannah, Ga. 
Delaware St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Thomaston, Maine. 
First, Waupaca, Wis. 

CHRISTIAN, 
West Mansfield, Mass. 
¢ CONGREGATIONAL, 
Park Ave., Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Shawmut, Boston, Mass. 
Eastwood, Columbus, O. 


Fox Lake, Wis. 
Hopkinton, Mass. 
Westminster, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ladysmith, Wis. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Morrisville. N.Y. 
Peacedale, R, I. 
Pilgrim, Pittsfield, Mass, 
Pelham and Prescott, Mass. 
Faith, Springfield, Mass, 
Second, Westfield, Mass. 
Westford, Vt. 
- DISCIPLE. 
Abingdon, Ill, 
Dinuba, Cal. 
FREE BAPTIST, 
Park St. Laconia, N. H. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
Covénant, Cincinnati, O. 
Brainerd Union, Easton, Pa. 
Foxboro, Ont., Can. 
Greencastle, Pa, 
Logansport, Ind. 
First, Manchester, Iowa, 
First, Monaca, Pa. 
New Hope, Pa. 
Second, Oxford, N. J. 
Palmyra, N. Y. 
Bethel and Hope Chapel, Plainfield, N. J. 
First, Quincy, Mass. 
Hamlet, Reynolds, Ill. 
UNITARIAN, 
First, Gloucester, Mass, 
Hudson, Mass. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
Center, Midway, Pa. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
First, Binghamton, N, Y. 
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IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


United States and Aleohol., 


TOI MS eR ee als 2,978,890 
Area under no-license, Sq. Miles.... 2,182,746 
Population Rotingiake iA AT AOS eA ae 91,972,266 
Population under no-license ....... 46,029,750 
Urban Population .....i. Ste hiecot caw 42,623,383 
ASS eee 49,348,883 
Density of Population per Sq. mile. 30.9 


Foreign-born population in U. S.. 


s ; a. s,6L5,886 
Per cent foreign-born population in 


United ER UC Sie Mitatas Sete utes ay mre wx 14.7 
Native white population of foreign 

parentage in United States...... 18,897,837 
States under Prohibition, 1914...... 12 


States having between 50 per cent 
and 90 per cent of population un- 
eee TOM MELON ere, oaces GRR Le kc eet ay 


Pee COORDRCIOIN woes «ok vcs ch aki < 13 
States having less than 25 per cent 

of population under Prohibition.. 9 
Number counties under Prohibition 

Rte UN ICOCSEACEE® Osaki acsc cae bate 1,756 


Number incorporated cities and vil- 
lages under Prohibition in United 


States, approximately ........... 14,000 
Number of State Capitals under Pro- 

BUBELUREO RU eM ton. Ss ao Sif Rinsise Gis wero ae 15 
Number of distilleries operated in 

UR MEe Wee ce ns slau tees «aye we 870 


Bushels of grain used in distilling 
He BEIT Iasi daca ct i SEE gree ei oe aaa 
Gallons of other maierial used in 
GEG IS TUG Fr Ce i or Gin 6 i oS een eee ee ea 
Production of distilled spirits in 
POW (eae. Nera oc css wens oes ce! 193,606,257.9 
Gallons of spirits rectified in-1913...108,678,542.2 
Distilled liquors withdrawn for con- 
Beer pcioie ta LOTS ies ao case a de ces 140,289,424.8 
Fermented liquor produced in 1913 


34,039,277 
64,640,946 


RATS Lo Beenie atelier srayenie oe esate = 65,324,876 
Per capita consumption of fermented 

fietrars ii, ES. 41912) (eals) oc... 19.96 
Per capita consumption of wine in 

MEMES SER tes CLOT? ini ic ca aw ee 58 
Per capita consumption of distilled 

yen ah US ok Rn BRS RN kos 22) Pee 1.44 
Per capita consumption of all intox- 

icating liquors.in U. S. (1912)..... 21.98 
Number of paupers in almshouses 

per 100,000 population ........... 91.8 
Number of insane in hospitals per 

WOM TOUS POPUVIATION. we a6 osc ciel os we 204.2 
Number of state prisoners per 100,- 

RO ORTOP IMAC LOUN 0 oy ow bho uae eens) oe ee 123.5 
Number persons holding Federal re- 

tal savor tax TeECeip(ts os ss..c0 sos 213,465 
(Includes drug stores and all other 

places retailing liquors.) 
Number wholesale liquor dealers in 

ORE Te Cle Gee LOR is fa colselah wis aiai al evenaan sneceie “6 6,974 
SOMmidren Of SCHOOL, AIC. cece so cre oe 25,016,501 
Number pupils enrolled ........... 17,813,852 
Number persons age 15 to 20 years 

Bttenaine SCHOOL “ees o. etis 43s cele 3,593,222 


Per cent persons age 15 to 20 years 
MLtONGIne ~SCMOON  o fsicca ew <6 ses occ 32. 
Number wage-earners in U. S. (1909) 6,615,04 
ehurehy COMmMuUnIcants: 2). pees eee 32,936,44 
Anti-Saloon League Year Book, 1914 


How Labor Pays the Bill. 


Statistics prepared by John F. Cunneen, noted 
labor leader show the following significant com- 
parison of wages and the per capita consump- 
tion of liquor in the United States, England, 
Germany and France: 


More Liquor, More Women Employed. 
Number of Consumption of 
women pure alcohol 

employed to in gallons 
each 100 men, per Bg aes 
it 


United States .. 18 

Great Britain ... 24 3.42 
Germany ....... 30 4.19 
EMA CC Me ivwse! 6 34 9.69 


As the consumption of alcohol increases the 
number of women employed compared with men 
increases. 

Samuel Gompers in his book, “Labor in Kurope 
and America,” tells “of a city in Hurope where 
they employ two thousand women hod-carriers, 
who work barefooted and get only thirty to 
forty cents a day.” The city is noted for its 
enormous manufacture and consumption of al- 
coholic liquors. 

Capital Invested in Liquor.—According to the 
federal census reports of 1910, the entire capital 


invested in the manufacture of intoxicating 

liquors is as follows: 

YU ESR ARON ORD GS oh tk Beet race Sirius Pte reece Anite nsc $671,158,000 

Disthted. llqmors? «oie -« <td, as enters 72,450,000 

VilNrGtas GOR, ae Saytkigeo maa aa aeroierore - * 27,908,000 
fe) a a ihe PO MME ICCA RIOR GhO oy c Te $771,516,000 


This is less than 4 per cent of the total capital 
invested in all manufactures in the United 
States. If the manufacture of liquors of all 
kinds were to be prohibited in a single year, the 
effect on the manufacturing institutions of the 
country generally and on wage earners would 
be practically imperceptibe. The other indus- 
tries of the country, employing almost 6,615,046 
wage earners, would have to absorb only 6,430 
people who are now engaged in the manufac- 
ture of distilled liquors and only 54,579 who are 
engaged in the manufacture of fermented 
liquors. ; 


Manufacturers and Prohibition. 

The growth of manufactures in the several 
classes of states is of interest in this connec- 
tion. The increase in the average number of 
wage earners in the Prohibition states for ten 
years preceding 1909 was 53 per cent; in the near- 
Prohibition states, 438.3 per cent; in the par- 
tially license states, 40.3 per cent; and in the 
license states, 36.7 per cent. 

The increase in the value of products for ten 
years in the Prohibition states was 116.3 per 
eent; in the near-Prohibition states, 85.6 per 
cent; in the partially license states, 82.2 per 
cent; and in the license states, 73.7 per cent. 


Effect of Prohibition and License on Pauperism 
and Insanity. 

The federal census reports for 1910 show that 
the number of paupers in almshouses per 100,- 
000 population, in the Prohibition states (eight 
of which were under Prohibition in 1910) is 
forty-six; in the seventeen near-Prohibition 
states, fifty-four; in the thirteen partially li- 
cense states, 128, and in the nine license states, 
127. 

The relation of the liquor traffic to the alarm- 
ing growth of insanity among our people is en- 
gaging the interests and attention of the world’s 
best scientists. The United States census re- 
ports for 1910 show the number of insane in hos- 
pitals per 100,000 population in the nine Prohi- 
bition states to be 118; in the seventeen near- 
prohibition states, 150; in the thirteen partially 
states, 242, and in the nine license states, 276. 

In 1910 there were admitted into United States 
almshouses 106,457 and 100,858 died or were dis- 
charged.—Anti-Saloon League Year Book. 


(Continued on page 252) 


Wages and Liquor Consumption. 


Us: 
STI OINAY OFS acon: keene) ayedeien eit «sina aunils $23.77-$30.42 
PAMDCTLOTS. coat aot siateates og oO mese © 16.73- 21.90 
ReemaT COE Seer, che feuens Es ie'in shies Sexe auc 15.82- 20.68 
STEMGB AGI vay Alin Bid ce aera eee Ont nent 16.47- 20.76 
COMPDOSELORS he ciasrs ie ike ers ere ap 16.73- 19.77 
PEED OLOGS ace holt ciel renin (naire 9.12- 10.65 
Consumption pur alcohol 
per capita. (false oo... sees. 2.77 


* Ene. + Ger, France. 

$9.12-$9.85 $6.55-$7.60 $5.25-$7.02 
8.50- 9.57 6.55- 7.60 5.84- 7.36 
7.66- 9.12 5.84- 7.22 5.21- 6.43 
7.79- 8.76 6.98- 8.03 6.12- 7.73 
6.81- 8.038 6.02- 6.31 5.56- 7.02 
4.388- 5.25 4.38- 5.35 3.79- 4.66 

3.42 4.19 9.69 


. * Includes Wales, but excludes London. + Excludes Berlin. t United Kingdom. 
As the consumption of alcohol increases, work-ingmen’s wages decrease. 
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(Continued from page 251) 


Consumption of Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 
ian United States. 


Year z 
Ending Total 
June 30 Consumpt. Gals. 


1,539,859,237 
.1,606,217,122 
1,663,776,829 
1,694,455,976 
1,874,758,027 
2,020,136,869 
2,006,233,408 
1,935,544,011 
2.045,353,420 
2,169,356,975 
2,128,452,226 

The American Bible Society for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1913, issued 4,049,610 volumes of 
Scriptures. 

Both American and British societies during 
last 100 years have issued 342,683,777 Scriptures, 
gospels or Bibles, 

The American Sunday School Union, during 
past ten years, founded 24,962 Sunday Schools, 
with 964,550 members, 218,088 conversions and 
1,213 churches. 

In 89 years it founded 124,613 Sunday Schools, 
with 5,560,636 members. 


The Christian Endeavor numbered 75,000 so- 
cieties and 8,953,850 members in July, 1913. 
Armed Strength of the World. 


NES ACIEEEUIN ame encp on a ekare oharraer avails iavare se acaba ere euene Oe 5,200,000 
MAING Oe Gi oiotiay se lonel cna enel seed ayreaver si aia %e RbaatovetS teres 4 4,000,000 
FEISS SLU ECHO Fates fet opslteate a siepsy Me lve Malis, @yleer eieee dlehene 5,500,000 
PMUSTVIAKERUNGSALY: = chccceke. ss isrs SOR aoe ustancren as 2,000,000 
HSue aay Pa eee ee eniatente al eilelierialra teres cvisita fore lav ae etioresgltuncalelce 1,200,000 
Grea EeTVCAIN cial si ake citrate ema clavate sere ele, 2 730,000 
EN CERT S5 abt orhio cae LS ERE ROISn Rae ee AAUPaCaE capa roa 1,200,000 


Seating Capacity of Churches, 


The total seating capacity of church edifices 
reported in 1906, according to the Census Bulletin 
of August 20, 1909, was 58,536,830, an increase 
over 1890 of 14,976,767, or 34.4 per cent. The 
seating capacity reported for the Protestant 
bodies was 53,282,445; for the Roman Catholic 
Church, 4,494,377; and for the remaining bodies, 
760,008. The rate of increase was practically 
the same for both the Protestants and the Ro- 
man Catholics, being 33.6 per cent for the former, 
and 33.3 per cent for the latter. The increase in 
the seating capacity of churches has kept pace 
with the increase in population, the seating ca- 
pacity being 69.2 per cent of the population in 
1890, compared with 69.5 per cent in 1906. 

The average seating capacity per organization 
for the Protestant bodies taken together was 
317, and for the Roman Catholic Church, 436.— 
World 1914 Almanac. 


Caffein, 

In 1918 the United States consumed 858,941,000 
pounds coffee, 93,911,000 pounds tea and 146,- 
723,000 pounds cocoa. When alcohol has been 
destroyed, the caffein drink habit will have such 
a hold that it will be a menace to national health, 
It is a nerve irritant. 

Death rate has decreased from 17 per cent 
in 1900 to 14.6 in 1911. 

In 1913 the United States produced 905,109,000 
pounds of tobacco, valued at $85,210,387. 


Graft, 

There is a great improvement in honesty of 
public officials. There is still, however, a large 
class who would not steal from an individual 
but steals from the state without hesitancy. Kate 
Barnard, Oklahoma Commissioner of Charities, 
has uncovered a clique that is trying to steal 
$200,000,000 worth of coal lands from the Indians 
of that state. The commissioner of Indian aff- 
fairs says her charge in the main is true. 


United States Internal Revenue Receipts. 


Fiscal Fermented 
Years, Spirits. Tobacco Liquors. 

CUS CO ena totacis: 0 $109,868,817 $59,855,084 $78,550,754 
TOOT Oe a, vaste: aS 116,027,980 62,481,907 75,669,908 
TO O2 on, sitietdicle 121,138,013 51,937,925 71,988,905 
USGS erswetere | ste ahe 131,953,472 43,514,810 47,547,856 
HOO 4 tee Korat 135,810,015 44,655,809 49,088,459 


RE OERLE P a) 

LONE. samara & 135,958,513 45,659,910 50,360,552 
1906 Prarie 143,394,055 48,422,997 55,641,809 
9. Oren senate 156,336,902 61,811,070 59,567,818 
LOO Sere sexecersiene 140,158,807 49,862,754 59,807,617 
SKU ae ria estren 134,868,034 51,887,178 57,456,411 
LOL OM orate ees 148,029,311 58,118,457 60,572,288 
HERBY spc GAS 155,279,858 67,005,950 64,367,777 
OE 27 tous we sansa 156,391,487 70,590,151 63,268,770 
HEIRS pS aemdle 163,879,342 76,789,424 66,266,989 


To maintain the royal families of the countries 
now at war costs $35,779,160 each year. All 
congressional appropriations, excepting war, 
navy, pensions and postoffice department, for 
United States cost $169,390,488. 


BIEDERWOLF AND STELZLE 


Pull Together in Great Evangelistic and Social 
Service Campaign in Watertown, N. Y. 


That social service may be emphasized in an 
evangelistic campaign to the advantage of both 
was clearly demonstrated during the Biederwolf 
meetings in Watertown, N. Y., in November and 
December. 


Mr. Charles Stelzle was invited by Dr. W. E. 
Biederwolf and the local committee to conduct 
a social service campaign during the fourth week 
of the six weeks‘ evangelistic meetings. Mr. 
Stelzle opened up his campaign with a great 
men’s meeting on Sunday afternoon, the larger 
part of the audience crowding the Tabernacle 
being workingmen from the mills and factories. 
Seores of men responded to the appeal to sur- 
render to Jesus Christ. 


On Monday night Mr. Stelzle gave his address 
on the question: ‘Will the workingman lose his 
job and his personal liberty if the saloons are 
closed?” Although Monday is an off night dur- 
ing the regular evangelistic campaign, the Tab- 
ernacle was again crowded, mostly by men, al- 
though women had also been invited. Entire 
sections were occupied almost solidly by work- 
ingmen. “There wasn’t a leg left for the sa- 
loon men to stand on,” said one of the local min- 
isters at the conclusion of the address. 


Every day at three o’clock, from Monday to 
Friday, a popular meeting was held in the heart 
of the city, when the large aspects of the social 
question, as they are related to the church, were 
discussed. These meetings were immediately fol- 
lowed each day by conferences for special groups, 
including ministers and church officers, social 
workers, school teachers, women workers, and 
one period was open to all interested citizens. 
During the conference four local problems were 
presented, and practical problems suggested. 


Mr. Stelzle also spoke to several organizations 
of men in the city at their regular meetings. 
While in Watertown Mr. Stelzle made a study of 
local conditions and social and educational agen- 
cies and institutions. An investigation was made 
of the public library, public schools, the health 
department, the police department, charities, 
recreational life and work among immigrants. 


Suggestions with reference to increased effi- 
ciency were made regarding each of these de- 
partments of work. As a further result of this 
study, pledge cards were prepared upon which 
were indicated ten different kinds of work which 
needed to be done by the rank and file in the 
churches and the city. These cards were used in 
the closing meeting, conducted by Mr. Stelzle, 
and were signed by more than 500 individuals. 
Many of those who signed cards were new con- 
verts in the evangelistic meetings who were 
eager for service in behalf of their fellow men. 
It is believed that through the Social Service 
program submitted many converts have been 
given tasks which will keep them interested 
after the close of the evangelistic meetings be- 
cause they will find increased joy in personal 
service. Another immediate result of the Social 
Service campaign was its effect upon men and 
women who are prejudiced against evangelistic 
work. Many of these came to see that Christian- 
ity is as wide as human life, but includes the.in- 
tensely spiritual as well as the ethical aspects 
of religion. 


The breadth of the Social Service appeal in no 
way marred the direct evangelistic appeal. In- 
deed, it strengthened it at every point as the 
entire Social Service campaign was conducted in 
complete harmony with the evangelistic meet- 
ings. 
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; The Mid-Week Service. 
_ Bishop Brooks was accustomed to say, “Noth- 
ing is so great that he cannot do it for you, noth- 
ing is so little that he won’t.’”” The trouble with 
too many of us is that the opportunities for 
prayer are unheeded, because the habit is not 
ours. In time of peril, to be sure, fear, or hered- 
itary impulse, bends the Knee in sudden contri- 
tion and impels the tongue to fervent entreaty. 
But the Italian proverb, “The river past, the 
saint forgotten,” too often is verified in personal 
experience. 
I. THE OPEN DOOR, 
Rev. 327,78. 

Other Scriptures: Acts 14:27; 
Cor. 2-712; Col. 4:8. 
Expository notes, : 

This “open door” is the door of opportunity 
which is continually opening before mankind. It 
is not only a favorite figure with Paul, but with 
writers and speakers before Paul’s day and ever 
since. 

In John’s vision on the island of Patmos he 
saw the Lord Jesus Christ, who gave to him a 
message to each one of the seven churches in the 
west of Asia Minor. Only two of them escape 
blame, and to one of these comes this message of 
a door opened before them. Does this suggest 
that the door of opportunity opens before those 
who have done their best where they are? 

In the beginning of each message, the One 
sending the message is characterized in striking 
figures. In these words to the church in Philadel- 
phia this metaphor of a door and its warder is 
used. Jesus Christ has the Key, and he, and he 
alone, opens and closes the door. In the 
eighth verse, the same figure is repeated 
with especial reference to the Philadelphians. 
They are told that the Lord himself has set be- 
fore them an open door, a door of opportunity, 
which none can shut. It is their responsibility 
to go through and deliver the gospel to the out- 
lying world. Our opportunities come to us from 
the Lord himself, and we are responsible to him 
for the use we make of them. 

Paul is fond of this same figure of speech. 
When he and Barnabas return to Antioch after 
the first missionary journey. Luke reports that 
they tell the church of their journeyings and 
the astonishing fact that God had opened the 
door of faith to the Gentiles, that door which 
they had believed to be for the exclusive use of 
the Jews. And the Gentiles had welcomed the 
message with joy and had eagerly passed 
through the door into fellowship with them. 

Then Paul writes to the Corinthians of the 
wide door opened before him in Ephesus—and 
“effectual’—many are coming in to the Christian 
community. But he encounters “adversaries,” 
yet as John found out in his vision, when the 
Lord opens the door no one can shut it. 

Again at Troas a door was opened unto Paul, 
and he went through to Europe. Paul little 
dreamed how momentous a passing this was 
when he went through that door. The results 
changed the face of the world and affected con- 
tinents then undreamed of. For with him the 
gospel passed to Europe—yes, to America! At 
first thought it seems pathetic to turn from Paul 
in his prime, Paul in the midst of his toils and 
triumphs, to Paul the aged, Paul in a dungeon 
and find him asking the Colossians to pray for 
him, that a door may be opened—for him to 
escape from a Roman prison? No, but for the 
gospel to pass out to the world. If he might go 
and carry it by word of mouth, he would rejoice; 
but in any case let not the word of God be bound. 

And the answer to this prayer was, not that 
Paul should spread the gospel longer by fleeting 
speech, but by enduring writings, letters which 
the centuries do not let die. 

Opportunities do not always open when nor 
where we expect, but the Lord’s doors open of- 
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ten to greater things than we dreamed of. 
Plan for Our Meeting. 
The New Year is an “open door’ to _ this 
ee to each individual—discuss its possibili- 
es. 
Thoughts on the Theme, 


A young woman moved with her husband into 
a pioneer community. “Poor, poor Adeline,” 
wrote one of the sisters to the mother at home. 
“She was always so active in Christian work, 
and I venture to say she has gone where there 
isn’t another Christian in the place. She won’t 
know what to do with herself.” Presently a 
letter came from Adeline herself. ‘‘Mother! can 
you believe it? We are the only Christians in 
the place—Frank and I. Think of our oppor- 
cUuNity 

* * * 

There are many people who are only waiting 
for grand opportunities. But there igs an im- 
mense difficulty in getting them, in the mean- 
time, to do the next thing, the nearest thing, a 
very simple thing. If the prophet bade them do 


. some great thing, why, they would do it with 


trumpets and songs and drums; but to do the 
little duty, the daily task, the common-round, is 
too much to be expected of genius. Beware of 
genius, if it is not translatable into some kind 
of action and charity. It is not a dream from 
heaven, but a nightmare—from whence I know 
not.—Joseph Parker. : 
* s ca] 

Oliver Cromwell observed, “It is a good thing 
to strike when the iron is hot, but it is a better 
thing to make the iron hot by striking.” The 
successful man is he who creates his own occa- 
sions, and, instead of waiting for things to turn 
up, turns things up while he waits. 

The wise laborer works with a small oppor- 
tunity until the Lord gives him a great one. 
And the Lord is apt to give the larger chances 
to the man who has proved himself willing to 
make the best use of little things. To him who 


' gathers up the fragments, the whole loaf of op- 


portunity is finally given.—Word and Work. 
* 


“What can I do?” wrote a girl to the “Corres- 
pondence Column” of a magazine. “I am so lone- 
ly. I am a total stranger in this great city 
boarding-house. I have no church duties, no 
family or neighborly duties. What can I do?’ 
The editor wrote back, sensibly, “Make some!” 
A situation cannot be conceived of as being with- 
out duties. The duties of a stranger are many. 
It would help immensely to remember always 
that those who are “scattered abroad” are often 
sent on purpose as pioneers of the gospel. The 
duties of a stranger are to carry his Christianity 


with him—and share it. 
a * * 


“Yours must be a very responsible position,” 
said a traveler to a switchman who had charge 
of the switches at a junction where five lines 
converge. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but it is as nothing 
compared to yours as a Christian.” 


II LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE. 
Gen, 15, 
Expository notes, 

There are three things in this chapter: 1. The 
Promise; the Future; the Covenant. The latter 
two are entwined in the telling the story. 

The Promise: Abraham had just been out on a 
warlike expedition to rescue his nephew, Lot, 
who had been captured in a raid by several 
chieftains from the east. He succeeded, bring- 
ing back Lot and his possessions, while refus- 
ing all part in the spoil. Now the peaceful 
Abraham dreaded the possibility of future raids 
and reprisals on the part of the warlike chiefs. 
But the welcome word of Jehovah comes to him 
in a vision, “Fear not, I am thy shield—thy 
protection in battle—and thy reward—much 


more than any ordinary spoil of victory.” Be- 
fore this, back in Ur or the Chaldees Abraham 
had had the promise that he should be made a 
great nation, Later, in Canaan, he was told that 
this nation should dwell in that very land be- 
fore his eyes, and the numbers of the nation 
were likened to the dust of the earth. Now 
Abraham replies to Jehovah’s offer of protection 
and reward, “Of what avail is this, what if 
thou dost bestow these, when still my only heir 
is my favorite servant?’ Again he is told that 
this nation shall be his own descendants, and as- 
sured that they shall be in number like the glit- 
tering stars in the sky above him. And Abra- 
ham believed what Jehovah told him and his 
mind was at ease henceforth. 

The Future, Later, Jehovah gives Abraham a 
glimpse of the future. The history of this people 
will not all be smooth and bright. Life shall hold 
for them exile and affliction, but at last they 
should be repaid for their long toil, and be 
brought to that land again. In the meantime, 
the dwellers in Canaan were to have a longer 
chance. Not until it was evident that they had 
wilfully chosen iniquity were they to be dis- 
possessed. : 

The Covenant. Then the vision shows to Abra- 
ham, in a weird and impressive oriental symbol, 
Jehovah pledging himself that he will make 
good his word. It is a covenant between God 
and Abraham—if Abraham will continue to 
serve and obey God, then God will be Abraham’s 
Divine guide and protector. It is taken for 
granted that Abraham will gladly keep his part 
of so favorable a covenant, so only Jehovah is 
represented, by the ancient symbols of smoke 
and fire, as pledging himself to keep the coven- 
ant. Hence, down to the present day Jehovah 
is addressed as a covenant-keeping God. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Make this also a meeting for the opening of 
the New Year. After making vivid the ancient 
story, transfer the outline to this day of grace 
and to our own church. 

Topics for Discussion.—Forecast of the open- 
ing year for our church. This church’s covenant 
with God. What does God expect of us this year? 
What has the Lord done for this church? 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

God reveals himself to Abraham as “his ex- 
ceeding great reward.” Not outward things, 
nor even an outward heaven, is the guerdon of 
the soul, but a larger possession of Him who 
alone fills the heart. Other riches may be 
counted, but this is “exceeding great,’ passing 
comprehension, and ever unexhausted. * * * * 
“Abraham believed God.’ The word rendered 
“believed” literally means to steady oneself by 
leaning on something. So it gives in a vivid 
picture, more instructive than many a long 
treatise, what faith is and what it does for us. 


The further lesson is that faith is ever re- 
warded by more intimate manifestations of 
God’s friendship, and by fuller disclosure of his 
purposes. We may see deeply into the realities 
of the present, and far ahead into what will be- 
come the certainties of the future, if we only 
live by faith in the secret place of the Most 
High.—McLaren. 

Men do not walk in God’s ways because they 
do not believe in God’s ends. They do not be- 
lieve that spiritual ends are as substantial and 
desirable as those that are physical. * * * * 
Abraham is here taught that other men’s rights 
must be respected as: well as his, and that not 
one hour before absolute justice requires it, shall 
the land of the Amorites be given to his pos- 
terity. * * * * God’s promise, so far from making 
everything in the future easy and bright, dis- 
closes how stern a reality life is; how severe 
and thorough a discipline must be to make us 
capable of achieving God’s great purpose.— 
Marcus Dods. 


Il. WHAT PAUL PRAYED FOR. 
poe iadee oleae LOy PDs 9e0 1s Col, Leo =1t. 3 
Thess. 1:11, 12, Philemon 6, 
Expository notes. 

Paul had a fashion of beginning his letters 
with a little thanksgiving to God for the strong 
points of the converts to whom he was writing, 
followed by a prayer for the bestowal of the 
gifts in which they were deficient. Here are the 
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prayers he offered for four churches and one 
convert, : 

Reading them consecutively, one is struck by 
the recurrence of certain words in the different 
petitions. Evidently there were a few general 
basal qualities which Paul was desirous of see- 
ing developed in his converts, the Huropean 
Philippians and Thessalonians as well as the 
Ephesians and Colossians of Asia Minor. | ; 

One of the first things that rises to his lips is 
the wish that they have an increase of knowl- 
edge—chiefly of God himself and of his will for 
men. Then he asks for wisdom and discern- 
ment. Knowledge is of no great value except 
in its practical application, Knowledge needs 
to be used wisely. ‘Then he asks for discern- 
ment, that they may distinguish the things that 
are really excellent. Lacking this, people are 
tossed about by every wind of doctrine, carried 
away with every new ecclesiastical fad. The 
third petition that he repeats over and over is 
for increased strength and power for his con- 
verts. No spineless weaklings, drifting with the 
current, can satisfy Paul. He would make a 
good efficiency manager of today. He is asking 
for fruits—results, as they say today. These are 
prayers for growth. Paul would have these 
qualities abound yet more and more in these 
persons. He is not content with lives that are 
not increasing in power and effectiveness. 

He refers to love as a basal quality, to be 
taken for granted. He also would have these 
Christians sincere, reaching out for patience and 
perseverance. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Have prayers for the qualities we most desire 
for ourselves, as individuals, as members of this 
church, ; 

Topics for Discussion.—Paul’s ideal Christian 
—what he wanted his converts to be and to 
have. 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


Paul asks that God will endow those Ephesi- 
ans in a manner corresponding to the wealth of 
his glory—in other words, that the gifts he be- . 
stows may be worthy of the universal Father, 
worthy of the character in which God has now 
revealed himself. Hence, Paul beseeches for the 
church two gifts, which are after all one—the 
inward strength of the Holy Spirit, and the per- 
manent indwelling of Christ. These gifts he 
asks on his readers’ behalf with a view to their 
gaining two further blessings, which are also 
one—the power to understand the Divine plan, 
and so to know the love of Christ. Beyond these 
in the distance rises a further end, the recep- 
tion of the entire fulness of God. Human desire 
and thought thus reach their limit: they grasp 
at the infinite.—G. a. Findlay. “ 


In some respects Paul’s prayer for his breth- 
ren are the very topmost pinnacles of his let- 
ters. The freedom and heartiness of our prayers 
for others are a very sharp test of both our 
piety to God and our love to men. Paul’s inter- 
cessory prayers are the high-water mark of his 
epistles. His prayers set forth his ideal of Chris- 
tian character.—McLaren., 

* * * 

Paul prayed ceaselessly that God would grant 
the Ephesians a full knowledge of himself, that 
they might realize what their calling meant, that 
they might appreciate the wealth and glory of 
this heritage of theirs, and the greatness of the 
power God had put forth in their behalf. Paul 
asked for the Philippians a growth in a love 
that is both wise and discriminating; one that 
can distinguish between things good and bad, a 
distinction that does not always appear on the 
surface.—F, W. Farrar. 


PSALMS OF THE WORLD-WIDE KINGDOM. 
Psalm 72. 
Four Hymns of the Church. 
Expository notes. General background. 

This psalm seems like an echo of Solomon’s 
request of Jehovah at Gideon. When Jehovah 
asked Solomon what gift he most desired, he 
promptly wished for wisdom to judge the peo- 
ple of Israel. And the Lord gave him wisdom, 
and added riches and honor, 

The psalm is a prayer in which the author is 
so confident of his answer that his petitions 
merge into predictions. In the prayer “a hu- 
man monarch stands in the foreground, but the 


aspirations reach out beyond him to the Anoint- 
ed One Who should come,” to the Divine King of 
the nation, and the world. These petitions and 
predictions hold up before the Hebrew mon- 
arch an ideal king, one who is loved by his 
people and honored by Jehovah. 

Four things are held up clearly to view in this 
picture of the good king and his kingdom: the 
righteousness of the king, the prosperity of his 
people, the universality and the perpetuity of 
his kingdom, 


_the righteousness of the king is emphasized, 
his justice and mercy. This appears against an 
unexpressed background of caprice, selfishness, 
injustice and tyranny in the usual oriental ru- 
ler. Special emphasis is put upon the king’s care 
for the poor, the class that, in all nations and 
all ages, is least regarded. 


And as only the Messiah was thought capa- 
ble of living up to the prophecies of Isaiah con- 
cerning the care of the poor and afflicted, so 
only the Messiah can fulfill these outlines of this 
ideal king. But where the Hebrew Messiah, the 
world-wide Christ, is worshiped there does the 
human government come nearest to reaching 
this ideal of justice and righteousness. Hence, 
the Messianic psalm has been long looked upon 
as a missionary psalm. Four missionary hymns 
are more or less a paraphrase of this psalm, 
“Hail to the Lord’s anointed,” by James Mont- 
gomery, “Great God, whose universal sway,’ and 
“Jesus shali reign where’er the sun,” both by 
Isaac Watts, and “Hasten, Lord, the glorious 
time,” by Harriet Auber. 

Expository notes. Word studies. 

pS ocins—king’s son.” Not to the king and to 
his heir, but to that king who is himself a 
king’s son—no usurper but the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the last king, a member of a noble 
house and long-ruling dynasty. 


“Poor with justice.’’ In all ages, then and 
avid the poor have the smallest chance of jus- 
ce. 


“Mountains—hills.” That is, 
which is a hilly country. 


“They shall fear thee.’ His just rule will lead 
the people to worship God, whose vice-regent 
and representative the king is. 


“Rain upon the mown grass.” ‘That is, upon 
the meadow from which the grass has just been 
cut. The king’s rule will be as beneficent as 
rain upon a recently mown meadow. 

“Abundance of peace.” This righteous rule 
will result in peace. Verses 1-7 tell of the 
blessedness of the king’s rule over his own na- 
tion. Verses 8-11 relate to the extension of his 
kingdom, his world-wide dominion. 

“Sea to sea.” This and the next clause indi- 
cate his rule over all the lands, the whole earth. 
It is idle to try to name exact seas. This is 
poetry not geography. The psalmist looks to 
the west, till the Mediterranean bars his vision, 
then to the east as far as the great River, the 
Enphrates, and then on till vision and thought 
fail. 

“In the wilderness.” He turns to the south 
and he sees the wild tribes of the Arabian des- 
ert bowing before his king. 

“Lick the dust.” Only meant to indicate the 
oriental sign of reverence and submission, pros- 
trating themselves on their faces on the ground. 

“Tarshish-isles, Sheba-Seba.” Now his’ im- 
agination takes wings and he flies in thought 
to the distant horizon, known only from the 
tales of an occasional traveler; or from_ the 
strange and rich commodities brought by the 
adventurous trader. The inhabitants of these 
rich and remote regions on the farthest bound of 
the world shall offer tribute and gifts and hom- 
age to this ideal king. Ore 
- Tarshish is Tartessus in Spain; Sheba is in 
- eastern Arabia; Seba is probably in central Afri- 
ea 


all Palestine, 


: / 
“For.” This little word is the pivotal word 
of the passage. How is it that this king gains 
such willing homage, such world-wide rule? 
The world gladly serves him for—he does these 
things, he is just and merciful, he cares for the 
poor and needy and oppressed, he has pity on 
them, A wonderful picture in ancient times! A 
noble one, not too frequently realized today. 
Not force, but love, is the foundation of this 
king’s throne. 


“Por he will deliver.’ Homage and tribute 
are to be rendered to him because of his justice 
and mercy, not because of his great army and 
navy. 

“Pity on the poor and needy.” ‘This “super- 
man” is not of iron, but is filled with kindness 
and mercy. 

“Precious will their blood be.” It is not to be 
poured out for his ambition or revenge. “The 
king’s treasure is the lives of his subjects.” Vs. 
15-17. To such a king happy subjects will 
gladly offer their riches, their prayers, and their 
blessing. They shall have prosperity, uninter- 
rupted and long-continued, 

Verses 18 and 19 are the doxology to the sec- 
ond book of psalms. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Give the exposition of this psalm making it 
vivid and real to the hearers. Sing the hymns 
referred to, calling attention to the sections of 
the psalm parapharased by the verses of the 
hymn, and giving a few facts about the hymns 
and their authors. 

Miss Harriet Auber was 
who lived a quiet life. She wrote several hymns. 

Montgomery’s hymn, “Hail to the Lord’s 
anointed,’ was written for a Christmas song and 
was sung at a Moravian Christmas celebration in 
1821. The next April he made an address at a 
“Wesleyan missionary meeting in Liverpool and 
closed with reciting this hymn. -Dr. Adam 
Clarke, who was presiding at the meeting, was 
much pleased with the hymn and obtained per- 
mission to publish it in his commentary. From 
there it hag passed into the heart of the church. 

Watts’ two hymns-combined are a paraphrase 
of the entire Hebrew psalm. 

The second one, “Jesus shall reign.” etc, was 
once used as a part of a striking ceremonial in 
the South Sea Islands. A number of _ tribes, 
chiefs and people, had become Christian. At 
last the leading chief, King George, resolved to 
give a constitution to his people, establishing a 
Christian government. On Whitsunday, 1862, 
many hundred natives from different islands sat 
in the shade of some great banyan trees for 
Christian worship. In the center sat King 
George with his chiefs and warriors around him, 
their first meeting under a Christian constitu- 
tion with Christ reigning in their hearts. The 
service was opened by singing Dr. Watts’ ver- 
sion of Psalm 72, “Jesus shall reign where’er the 
sun.” It was wonderfully impressive, for the 
dusky audience had themselves been delivered 
from the darkness of heathenism, and had come 
to worship their Redeemer from isles far be- 
yond the utmost flight of the Hebrew psalmist’s 
imagination. The dominion of the Messiah had 
spread from the lands and the seas he knew to 
oceans and isles undreamed of by him even unto 
the ends of the earth. In his prophecy he had 
“puilded better than he knew.” 


an Hnglishwoman 


A COLORED PREACHER’S CORRECTION. 

A colored preacher, upon the occasion of de- 
livering a forceful harangue to his congrega- 
tion, said: “I see before me twelve chicken- 
thieves, including William Sanders.” Now, Sandy 
was a handy man with a razor, and the parson’s 
friends urged him to set things right with Sand- 
ers at the first opportunity. The parson made 
on the next Sunday the following announcement: 
“Brethren, at our last meeting I made a statement 
which, after mature deliberation, I desire to cor- 
rect, realizing as I do that my remarks upon that 
occasion might not have been understood correct- 
iy. What I should have said was: “There are in 
this congregation twelve chicken-thieves, not in- 
cluding William Sanders.” 


Believing on Christ. 
“What is it to believe on Christ?” 
To feel your need of him; , 
To believe that he is able and willing to save 
you, and to save you now; and 
To cast yourself unreservedly on his mercy, 
and trust in him alone for salvation. 


It is, 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Editor Expositor: 


“A word of protest by a pastor” furnishes a 
choice piece of misconception that is positively 
comic. 


Mr. Cary’s article is no defence of the course 
of these men in our great metropolis; but he 
shows that these things clearly reveals a lack in 
the Christianity of today, that every close stu- 
dent of the trend of world affairs realizes and 
hopes and prays to see remedied. The problem 
of social unrest can only be solved by the appli- 
cation of the teaching of the Word of God to the 
relations of men. 


For several years I was the fraternal delegate 
from a city pastors’ association to the labor 
unions of that city, and the statements of this 
writer from Oklahoma are not even half-baked. 


The method which he proclaims as the way 
they deal with things in Davis, Okla., is un- 
American, un-brotherly, and un-Christ-like. tha 
was born in the musty atmosphere of a fossilized 
mediaevalism, and comes no nearer representing 
the true “philosophy of Jesus Christ” than did 
boring tongues for witch craft. 


He says “down here in the South.” He does 
not represent the Christian conscience of the 
South. He does violence to its sense of justice 
and Christian chivalry. The people of the South 
know by bitter experience the struggle up 
from the poverty of a wasted land, and readily 
enter into sympathy with fellows that are in 
need. 


I am not a Socialist, nor do I make any defense 
of Tannebaum; but I am a southern man by 
adoption and do not feel that this statement 
should go into print unchallenged. 


BUILDING NEW CHURCHES OF FLESH AND 
BLOOD. 

[Extract from a letter written by the aged 
mother of a Methodist minister, and who has had 
to live in her son’s family for years as she is a 
widow without means of support.] 

My son is completely worn down with work 
and worry. Asa rule, I have found the result of 
the Methodist minister’s efforts to build a new 
church is always this: The people of the church 
do not look upon the pastor’s efforts in this di- 
rection as extra work. It is considered as only 
a part of his vocation and taken as a matter of 
course. Also all his labor and worry of raising 
finances for the new building, interferes with 
his regular pastoral duties. 

He is also expected to donate as much out of 
his small salary as some of his rich parishioners. 
Then when the new church is dedicated, the peo- 
ple feel they have gone the limit in giving, and 
instead of raising the money for the pastor’s 
salary, they feel as if they had robbed them- 
selves and cannot pay their regular subscrip- 
tion toward said pastors salary. The conse- 
quence is: the pastor has to suffer from the fall- 
ing off in cash for a long time. That is the case 
here and the church ig behind in my son’s salary 
and much to his embarrassment. He cannot live 
on faith alone as he supports besides myself, his 
wife and four children, 

The lack in our Methodist churches of an 
exact business system which a secular concern 
has, is the cause of much grief to the pastor. 


EXPOSITOR—EXCELSIOR. 

E. E. Pearce, Le Raysville, Pa, 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
When patient Barton sent the last 
Of notices to lazy cubs, 
Who never think to pay their subs. 
A friend beheld his facial joy, 
And thus accosted him, “Me boy, 
What is this thing for gracious sake, 
You want the preachers all to take?” 
He smiled, held out a magazine, 
And said in accents saccharine, 

“HX POSITOR,” 

[To be understood is good, to be appreciated 
is better, but to have co-operation and sympa- 
thy is best, especially when one takes the pains 
to put it in verse. F. M. B.] 


“One Hundred Great Texts 


and Their Treatment” 


A valuable addition to our “Lever for Lifting 
Your Church” series, which includes 
the most successful and practical 
books for preachers. 


There is no book like this. 
First—It gives the text and topic. 


Second—It tells how two or more preachers 
of ability have treated this text. From these 
suggestions you may develop an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment. 


Third—Twelve or more illustrations bearing 
directly on the text and topic are given. You 
may use only two or three, and others may 
remind you of experiences of your own, which 
are always more effective. However, personal 
experiences of interest are limited. 


Here is a volume of the choicest material of 
up-to-date incident and comment, which is in- 
spiring to any preacher. 


Sermons for Special Days and Occasions. 


These texts might be termed the heart of 
the Bible, and cover the vital subjects of the 
Book, but they have been indexed with a view 
to use for Special Days and Occasions. 


New Year, Easter, Pentecost, Children’s 
Day, Mother’s Day, Men’s Meetings, Thanks- 
giving Day, Great Calamities, Christmas, De- 
cision Day, Baccalaureate, Missions, Giving, 
Fraternal Orders and Evangelistic. 


To preachers who are always on the alert 
for striking illustrations that will illuminate 
and drive home some thought, this volume will 
be most welcome. 

A Spartan soldier once complained that his 
sword was not long enough. “Add a step to 
your sword,” was the general’s command. 

Often when plain statement of facts, and ap- 
peal is not reaching your hearers, add a step 
to your sword by dramatizing your thought 
and purpose with some illustration that will 
not only compel attention, but will convince 
and move the consciences and their wills. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50, payable 30 days, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of $2.00 with order. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save 50c. by sending cash. 


(1) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, for which I enclose $2.00. 

(2) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, on approval. I will remit 
$2.50 for it in 30 days or return it in 10 days. 
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THE VANISHING ROAD: NEW YEAR SERMON 
REV. DAVID WILLS, JR., D. D. 


EXT: “Ye have not passed this way hereto- 
fore? Joshua 3*4. 

“The vanishing road has gained a meaning for 
us beyond its use as the avenue of mortal way- 
faring. Never more than when we tread some 
far-spreading solitude and mark the road stretch- 
ing on and on into infinite space or the eye loses 
it in some wistful curve behind the fateful foliage 
of lofty storm-stirred trees, are we impressed by 
something nature seems to have to tell us, that 
something of solemn, lovely import behind its 
visible face. If we could follow that vanishing 
road to its far mysterious end! Should we find 
that meaning there? Should we come at last to 
the radiant door and know at last the purpose of 
all our travel? Meanwhile the road beckons us 
. on and we walk we know not why or whither.” 
So Richard La Gallienne pictures and pondefs, 
draws and dreams. 

I. The vanishing road! “Ye have not passed 
this way hitherto.” For us, the New Year is an 
unbeaten path. Every day of the three hundred 
and sixty-five will introduce new vision and ex- 
perience and will mark an unguessed storm or an 
unheralded sunshine. “David, but yesterday a 
shepherd boy with his harp, and today dwelling in 
the king’s palace; Byron, yesterday unknown, 
waking tomorrow to find himself famous. Thus 
man journeys from prosperity to adversity or 
from defeat to victory.” Yet all must move along 
this mystical. way, withdrawals are unallowed. 
and only death can deplete the ranks of the world- 
army, marshalled and marching out against the 
fortunes and the misfortunes of the unseen and 
the unknown. 


II. But the vanishing road is no Via Dolorosa. 
The fear of the future is not a divinely implanted 
emotion. “Ye shall go out with joy and be led 
forth with peace.” “Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness.” So let us front.the New Year with 
a smiling face—Happy New Year! 

Enoch walked with God, and to such a man 
no road is rough and no journey joyless. “Did 
not our hearts burn within us while he talked 
with us by the way?” Faith -brightens and 
strengthens Faint-heart. Ruskin reveals the se- 
cret of a happy pilgrimage: “I resolved that I 
would believe in Christ, and take him for my 
Master in whatever I] did; that assuredly to dis- 
believe the Bible was quite as difficult as to be- 
lieve it; that there were mysteries either way; 
and that the best mystery was that which gave 
me Christ for a master. And when I had done 
this, I felt a peace and spirit in me I had never 
known before, at least to the same extent; and 
everything has seemed to go right with me ever 
since, all discouragements and difficulties vanish- 
ing even in the smallest things.” 

Here are two other artists—not of canvas, but 


of character, the one lived in the presence and 
the other in the absence of God. Alfred Tenny- 
son said to his niece, “God is with us now on this 
down as we two are walking together just as 
truly as Christ was with the two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus; we cannot see him, but he, 
the Father and the Saviour and the Spirit, is 
nearer, perhaps, now than then, to those who are 
not afraid to believe the words of the Apostles 
about the actual and real presence of God and his 
Christ with all who yearn for it.” It was sug- 
gested that this would be an awful thought to 
most people, but Tennyson replied, “Surely the 
love of God takes away and makes us forget 
all our fear. I should be sorely afraid to live 
my life without God’s presence; but to feel that 
he is by my side now just as much as you are, 
that is the very joy of my heart. ‘For with Thee 
is the fountain of life; in Thy light shall we 
see light.” 

“With God, with Hope” is the law of the 
Vanishing Road. 

III. Deity and Duty are allied thoughts and 
associated realities; let us then go along the Un- 
trodden Path in obedience to the commandment, 
“Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” Edward 
Everett Hale has written out this fable which 
the Crusaders of St. Louis learned in the East: 
On going from the king’s residence to the lodg- 
ings of the Ambassadors, Father Yves met a 
very old woman in the street, having in her right 
hand a porringer full of fire and in her left a 
phial of water. The Father asked, “Woman, 
what art thou going to do with the fire and water 
which thou art carrying?” She answered that 
with the flame she wished to burn Paradise, and 
with the water to drown hell. The friar asked 
why she uttered such words. “Because,” she 
replied, “I wish not that any one should do good 
for the reward of Paradise or avoid evil for the 
fear ot hell? 


Whatever may be said of her moral philan- 
thropy, this women is to be applauded for making 
Duty the paramount issue of life. Any other 
view brings sorrow and sadness. The daily duty 
of today is the daily manna of the older dispen- 
sation. The soul as well as the body feeds on 
what it does, and is strengthened by faithful per- 
formance of its task. 

The great Daniel Webster regarded as the 
mightiest thought that ever occupied his mind, 
the happiness of duty. 

Our sorrows are summed up in omitted duties. 
“They believe not on me.” “Ye gave me no 
meat.” “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema.” 

Along the Vanishing Road the daily Task is to 
go with us. At every step we are called to 
work, to think, to toil and to trust. But let us 
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not shirk, let us not despise of even distrust the 
“rut, the plod, and the grind.” The Way of the 
Cross is the Best Way. In “The Common Lot” 
the wife advises well her husband. “We are all 
trying to leave the common work to be done by 


others. We think it a disgrace to stay in the 
ranks—which is to live humbly and labor. Don't 
let us struggle that way any longer, dear. It is 


wrong—it is a curse. It will never give us hap- 


piness—never.” 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it; that 
is right and that pays in richest blessing. 


IV. A Happy New Year? Then observe the 
law of the Vanishing Road—Service. No man 
liveth unto himself. Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of 
others. Helpfulness and happiness are cause and 
effect. We bear our own burdens by carrying 
one another’s burdens. “She made things easier” 
was the splendid thing said of an obscure woman, 
Such a career, however, was not only a lubricant 
for the neighborhood; it eliminated the friction 
from her own life. Love, and you shall prove 
that “your days may be as the days of heaven 


upon ‘the earth.” Heaven is never too large to 
find a place in a loving heart. — et 

Carlyle, in his lecture on Wilhelm Meister, 
writes: “No man has a right to ask for a recipe 
for happiness. All kinds of men who have done 
great things, priests, prophets, sages, have had 
in them something higher than the love of hap- 
piness to guide them. If I am asked what that 
something higher is, I cannot at once make 
answer. There is no name I can give for it but 
Pity. The higher thing was once named ‘The 
Cross of Christ.” 

But we cannot realize Pity and we cannot 
worship the Cross without finding happiness! Un- 
expected and unsought joy is found in following 
Him who went about doing good. 

“Give love, and love to your heart will flow 

A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


“For life is the mirror of King and slave, 
’Tis just what you are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 


Some Important Facts About Temptation 


EI 
(See): 

It is always well to remember that temptation 
is not mere difficulty in doing right. It is not 
even a natural shrinking from some embarrassing 
duty. Nor is it a longing for a wicked thing, 
the rising of some evil desire in one’s heart. 
Rather, a temptation is an appeal of something 
within a man or without him to cease to be or 
to do what he knows is right. Temptation is 
not so much a drawing to something as a drawing 
away from something. The distinction is not to 
be pressed too far, for, of course, what one is 
drawn from is always matched by something to 
which one is drawn. But it remains true that 
there are few temptations which do not stir some- 
thing really good in us, something so good that 
it is the drawing away from right ways of gratify- 
ing it that makes it an evil. 

The story of our first parents and their temp- 
tation is true to common experience in that they 
did not eat the forbidden fruit because it was 
forbidden, or to do wrong, or to be defiant. They 
saw in it something to be desired to make them 
wise, and being made wise was not only right but 
a duty. The desire was good, but the method of 
gratifying it was all wrong, because it took them 
away from the path of obedience. The same 
thing appears in every temptation of Jesus. All 
that the devil suggested as ends which he might 
gain were right ends; some of them were exactly 
the ends for which he had come into the world. 
It was the very goodness of those ends that 
made the temptation. The way of gaining them 
involved disobedience, leaving the path of loyalty 
and attempting short cuts where God’s path was 
a long one. 

There is no wrong in temptation itself. Feel- 
ing it does not prove that we are evil, any more 
than in the case of our first parents and Jesus. 
Instead, the presence of temptation may be our 
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“Lead us not into temptation.” Matt. 


REV. CLELAND B. 


MCAFEE, D. D. 


very best chance to grow into strength and power. 
It may bring out elements of ability which other- 
wise would never have appeared. It would be a 
poor prayer that we might never be tempted; it is 
a good prayer that we may be kept from the 
evil. We have large power ourselves to answer 
that good prayer. Seven facts are worth thinking 
of regarding it. 

I. First, no man has any right to go into 
temptation wilfully to see or to show how strong 
he is. That is plain tempting the devil instead 
of being tempted by him. It is the business of 
every man who knows that he ‘is weak to keep 
out of the way of falling. I have read of a man 
tempted to drink who kept a bottle of whiskey 
in a conspicuous place in his room so that he cou!d 
defy it from time to time and dare it to con- 
quer him. The story went that he won the vic- 
tory. Perhaps that was the best way for him; 
for most men it would be suicidal. 


IIII. Secondly, no man has any right to avoid 
temptation when his duty calls him where it is. 
Dodging duty for the sake of avoiding tempta- 
tion is to magnify the thought in one’s own mind. 
The less we think about our danger the safer we 
are. The more we think of our duty, the safer 
we are. It gives a man a sense of power to 
feel that he is in the path of duty; it gives him 
sense of weakness to feel that he is avoiding that 
path because of his danger. 


III. Thirdly, the largest safeguard against 
temptation is an habitual preference for the best 
in one’s self. If one does not care whether one 
is one’s best self or one’s second best, then temp- 
tation is almost invited. But if a man cannot 
pleasantly think of himself as anything less than 
his best, temptation begins in that fact to lose its 
power. A young man in a city is headed toward 
a fall when he begins to ask, “What’s the use?” 
He must keep a clear eye on the fact that doing 
right is always of use if he is to be his best 


self. Gaining good ends by becoming ignoble 
is a fall from one’s heights. 


_IV. Fourthly, there is tremendous help in per- 

sistent realization of the presence of God. There 
are some things which we never think of doing 
when we are with certain people. A boy has 
grown pretty coarse when he swears before his 
mother or his sweetheart. Most boys are kept 
back from that kind of thing by the thought of 
those before whom they would be ashamed. This 
is where prayer helps us. It reminds us of the 
near presence of God. Paul bade Timothy to 
”remember Jesus Christ.” He must have known 
how it would steady him to have such a thought 
in mind. 


V. Fifthly, the beginnings of temptation are 
_ easiest to handle and involve us in largest respon- 
sibility. Every sin is first a thought and can be 
killed while it is in that stage. We cannot help 
thinking of things, but we can keep from going on 
thinking of them. We can always find something 
else to think of. -All of us will have to testify 
that our sins begin with our thinking of them. 
It is only when we keep on thinking of them that 
we fall into sin. Sowing thistles can always be 


stopped; it is not so easy to stop growing thistles. 
We are to flee from every appearance of evil. 

VI. Sixthly, there is much help in a definite 
commital of one’s self to courses of life which 
condemn sin deeply. We need to put ourselves 
on record so that we have burned our bridges 
behind us and a fall is all the more disgraceful. 
Ifa man is in danger of drinking, and is not 
willing to sign a pledge, it is fairly good evidence 
that he is not yet committed against his sin. If 
a man wants to live the right life but will not 
join a church and so say that he does, there is 
room to suspect him. Governor Patterson, of 
Tennessee, has done the hard but wise thing in 
taking the platform against the saloon, so that 
he cannot fall without a crash. One might still 
fall, but the odds are against it. 

Vil. Seventhly, there is help in unsparing 
severity with one’s self in every case of yielding. 
God and other people may be gentle with us, but 
we are not to be gentle with ourselves if we 
fall. There are to be no excuses. Nothing is 
gained by brooding on a fall. Let us get up and 
start again. But let us never get sorry for our- 
selves. Let us keep clear that sin is sin and a 
shame to us. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTION: TALK TO CHILDREN 
, REV. JAMES LEARMOUNT 


A Happy New Year to you all! Realizing as 
I do that the future lies with the boys and girls 
of the present, and knowing what I mean by that 
wish in my own heart, I utter my greetings as 
a prayer. A new year is a new chance to help 
you to live good lives. All new things are inter- 
esting, and a new year not the least interesting 
among new things. It is a new chance and a new 
invitation to make a new start to do all things in 
a new and living way, with the help of God. 
For these reasons we say: 

“Welcome, sweet baby year! 

He does not speak, but smiling stands, 
Untold treasures within his hands, 

O, welcome, welcome, baby year! 

But what do you bring for us, you dear? 
We want glad hearts and contented minds, 
What the richest monarch rarely finds; 
Willing hands and ready feet, 

Kindly words and tempers sweet; 

Twelve months of happiness, work and love, 
Like a wee, wee bit of heaven above.” 

What a wonderful power that is we have. We 
say “I will,” or “I won’t’—it is what we some- 
times call the power to put our foot down and 
take a stand. Did you ever think how that power 
- distinguishes us from the beasts of the field and 
places us at the head of all created things? 

At this time many of us—I hope all of us— 
are using this power, and are making good resolu- 
tions as to what we are going to do and how we 
are going to do it in the year upon which we have 
just entered. Charles Lamb says that the man 
must be a very bad man, or a very ignorant one, 
who does not make a good resolution on New 
Year’s Day. ; 

At the beginning of the South African War we 
heard a good deal about the splendid shooting of 
the Boers on the battlefield—they took splendid 
aim, they meant to do something with every shot 
they fired. It has also been said of our English 
soldiers that they “made good practice.” Both 


sides tried to do their best. When we make good 
resolutions we do the same thing, we take aim— 
we mean to do something. You cannot do any- 
thing in life that is worth doing without taking 
aim; no, you cannot even play at a game of 
marbles successfully without it.- Therefore, lest 
you should forget, I want you to make some good 
resolutions at once, I want you to carry them out 
at once—every day. “Well begun is half done.” 

Resolve I.—I will do no mean thing. 

In my earliest days I remember a copybook full 
of headings with straight lines. I did not find 
them to be so easy to make as they looked. I 
have found it hard through life always to make 
straight lines—to be honorable, and live above 
meanness and deceit. Yet it gets easier by prac- 
tice; and to do a thing that conscience does not 
approve—a mean or base thing—becomes harder 
and harder. No shabby tricks to brothers and 
sisters and schoolmates this year, please. That 
is to be one of our marching orders. 

“Curved is the line of Beauty, 
Straight is the line of Duty; 

Walk in the last, and thou shalt see 
The other ever follows thee.” 

Dr. Weldon, when any of the boys were leaving 
Harrow, used to say something like this to them: 
“Whether you are very clever or very popular 
does not matter much, but if it is known by those 
about you that you would not, for any considera- 
tion in the world, depart by a hair’s-breadth from 
the strict line of honor, then there is nothing too 
hard for you in life.” And of the boy or girl 
who will not do a base, unkind, mean, disgraceful 
thing, the same is true. 

Resolve II—I will love and serve Jesus. 

This is the highest and noblest resolve you will 
ever make. It is impossible to be mean and sinful 
so long as you really love Jesus. When that 
famous sailor, John Hawkins, set out from Ply- 
mouth in 1564, with four ships to the coast of 
Guinea, he issued orders to his men, and the 
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first order was “to serve God daily.” You can 
only serve God if you love him. It is said that 
when the late M. Gustave Dore was busy painting 
the face of Jesus in one of his pictures, a lady 
friend visited his studio, and her attention was 
immediately riveted upon the face. As she stood 
there the artist from one corner of the room 
watched closely the eager face of his lady friend. 
Suddenly turning round and facing the artist, 
she said: ‘“M. Dore, why do you look at me so 
anxiously?” “I wanted to watch the impression 
that face produced upon you—and I think you 
like it.’ “Yes, I do,” she replied; “and do you 
know that I was thinking that you could not 
paint such a face of Christ unless you loved 


him.” “Unless I loved him!” said Dore. “Well, 
I trust I do, and that most sincerely—but as I 
love him more I shall paint him better.” Yes, 
that is true; the more we love the better we 
serve. The old proverb is quite true, “He who 
has love in his heart has spurs in his side.” 

I want you to make these two resolves every 
morning before you say your prayers; then im 
your prayers ask God’s help and blessing upon 
your efforts. Some years ago the first item in 
Punch’s Aimanac was this: “January 1. Good 
resolution-breaking begins.” I hope it will not be 
so with you. Even if you do fail, and break 
your good resolutions, begin again. “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try, try again.” : 


“FOLLOWING HIS STEPS” 
REV. HENRY AUSTIN 


EXT: “Leaving us an example that ye should 
follow his steps.” I Peter 2:21. 


The great question which we are asking men 
today is: “Are you a Christian?” The answer 
to it lies first in our accepting Jesus Christ as 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Again the question 
comes: “Are you a Christiane” The answer 
to it is in the possessing and practicing of the 
spirit of Jesus. Paul says in Romans 8: “If any 
man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of 
his.” Peter says: “Who left us an example 
that ye should follow his steps.” Jesus states it 
thus: “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the thing which I say? He that heareth my 
words and doeth them, he shall be founded upon 
a rock.” Peter uses the figure of a scholar in a 
school tracing over a line or sketch given by a 
teacher. The copy or model is not to be merely 
looked upon, but followed line for line, feature 
for feature. 


There are certain features in our model which 
we should copy. 

I. When we look at the character of Jesus we 
are impressed with his tenderness on the one 
hand and his severity on the other. These were 
displayed in his attitude toward sin and wrong. 
On the one hand was forgiveness and pity to- 
ward the repentant, contrite sinner, on the other 
condemnation and rebuke toward the willful and 
unscrupulous. “Go and sin no more,” brought 
a new hope to many hearts. “Woe, woe to you,” 
struck some full in the face. 

The same hand that was outstretched in lev- 
ing invitation to the weary and heavy laden 
seized the whip of cords and drove the money 
changers and desecrators from the courts of 
the temple. The same voice which said: “The 
bruised reed will he not break,” pronounced judg- 
ment against the barren fig tree, causing it to 
wither to the root. 

In all this there was no evidence of self-con- 
ceit. His own nature was so pure, so free from 
bitterness that we recognize a spirit in which 
even as a man has truly said, “He maintains 
the guilelessness and innocence of a child, while 
at the same time he is the manliest of men in 
resistance to wrong and fearless, unswerving de- 
votion to the right.” 

It is said in the Psalms concerning God: “Jus- 
tice and judgment are the habitation of Thy 
throne. Mercy and truth shall go before Thy 
face.” Justice is a very familiar word. Men 
go before the courts to get what they call jus- 
tice. How quickly would many a suit at law be 


settled if Jesus sat on the bench. We must recog- 
nize that the spirit of Jesus must be our spirit. 
There is wrong in this world. On every hand 
are forces working evil. In our own hearts are 
tendencies which work ruin. What shall our 
attitude be? Easy tolerance, washing our hands 
of responsibility, quiet acquiescence. Not if we 
are following His steps and have His spirit. Nor 


will it be, on the other hand, Pharisaical separa- 


tion and egotistic “holier than thou” comparisons. 
We have no sinlessness like that of Jesus. Our 
condemnation of sin must be of sin in us as well as 
others, remembering ourselves “lest we also be 
tempted, taking heed lest we fall.” It is to preach 
forgiveness and remission of sin to all who 
would forsake and forget. 


Thomas Guthrie has given us in striking words 
a thought we may well ponder: “Ages ago two 
strangers belonging to other spheres alighted on 
our world and both have left their footprints 
behind them. The poles are not so wide asunder 
as were their purposes. Rising on the smoke 
of the pit, Satan came from hell to ruin the world. 
Descending with a train of angels from the 
skies Jesus came from heaven to save the world. 
Each had his mission and each performed it. We 
also have ours, and looking to the manner in 
which we have passed our lives, to which of the 
two do we bear the greatest resemblance?” 

Jesus came to save from sin. In this spirit 
we must live and act. 

II. Jesus’ unselfish doing of good. This is 
the predominant spirit of his life. He emptied 
himself of his glory with the Father. He gave 
himself for the salvation of men. He went 
about doing good. He left us an example. The 
greatest Christians since his time have been men 
like him. Their one desire is to do good. Jesus 
called it “His Father’s work,” and his excuse or 
reason for giving himself so wholly to it was, 
“The night cometh when no man can work.” He 
lived in all only thirty-three years, and we have 
every reason to believe that he was doing his 
Father’s work before he was introduced to us at 
thirty years of age. We must remember that 
the Gospel story only covers about three years 
of active life. The time is short no matter how 
we estimate it. If we are to do any good in 
the world, we must begin now. 

We are impressed with the great need in this 
world of Christians who will follow Christ’s 
example today. There are helpless poor every- 
where. There are struggling institutions every- 
where. There are men who are bearing ten- 
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fold burdens which can be relieved. There are 
piteous calls from home and foreign lands. There 
are sick who need help. 


“Oh! the good we all’may do, 
While the days are going by.” 

Over against this we behold our monumental 
selfishness. Savonarola, the Florentine Reformer, 
built a “Column of Follies” in Florence com- 
posed of the things with which the men and 
women adorned themselves. He wished to know 
how much their minds were set upon merely 
temporal things. The demands made upon us 
today are driving from our minds and_ hearts 
the great purpose of all life. Fashions are of 
more interest to many of God’s people than his 
work. I saw recently a few figures worth noting. 
AS 2. nation we spend in a year on silks $197,- 
850,000; on jewelry, $93,606,443; on laces and em- 
By. ees on millinery, $15,607,502: 
on perfumery and cosmetics, $12,253,255: 
Bee era smetics, $12,253,255; a total 

There is enough cut glass in some of our 
homes to feed and clothe an orphan for two or 
three years. Many men spend as much on cigars 
each week as would clothe a child in many a 
home of poverty. Do you wonder that the masses 
of the people are caring little for the Church 
of Christ when thousands of dollars go every 
year for mere extravagances? I am told that 
a large number of girls who work in the stores 


in the cities do so from a desire to provide at low 
cost a larger supply of clothing than their fathers 
would provide under ordinary circumstances. It 
is an effort to keep up with the procession. Our 
young men are forced to keep up an appearance 
beyond their income. We are all of us mort- 
gaged to the fashion and follies of the age. And 
in the meanwhile what all would like to do and 
hope some day to do remains undone. 

The question which confronts the church to- 
day is the absolute inefficiency of the church 
through the complete absorption in other things. 

If Christ’s work is to be done by us today, 
then all must stop and consider whether we have 
not some. grave responsibility and duty. Are we 
Christians? Christ’s example of doing good was 
in everything, small or great. Resolutely plan 
to do some one unselfish thing in his name each 
day. 

Ill. Christ is our example in his prayer life. 

Why must Jesus have prayed? Was he not 
one with the Father? It was to leave us an 
example of trust in God, and submission to his 
will. As our High Priest he bore upon his heart 
in prayer, his disciples, the lost, the weary- 
hearted, his enemies. When any great crisis 
came in his ministry he prayed and God heard | 
him. Well may we cry to him: “Lord, teach 
us to pray.” Thus may our divine exemplar be 
to us a pattern of holiness, helpfulness and 
spiritual power. 


THE SILENT CYLINDER 
GEORGE M. GRAHAM 


“And on Sundays?” asked the Bishop. “I 
don't get any Sundays,” replied the chauffeur. 
Sunday is one of my busiest days. We mostly 
do a picnic Sundays. I’ve no time for religion. 
It don’t seem to suit me, either, sir, begging 
your pardon.” 


_ The car ran smoothly on. Without an effort 
it caught up some distant vehicle or roadside 
farm, and left it far behind. 

The Bishop thought: “I must get at this man 
somehow. But how?” 


Certainly the chauffeur was as fine a speci- 
men of manhood as could be found, He and 
his car seemed fitted for one another; but re- 
ligion had no place in his thoughts. 

“Ah! the car. Yes, that might do,’ mused 
the Bishop. 

“This is a grand motor,” he began. “You 
could not find a better, sir.” “How many cylin- 
densa Six.” 

“And our speed?” asked the Bishop. The 
man looked round with a twinkle in his eye. 

Just then a faint, imperceptible something 
changed in the low hum of the machinery. The 
driver listened, moved his levers, pressed his 
foot, and the car slowed and stopped. 

“What's the matter?’ “I thought so, sir. 
One of the cylinders not working,” replied the 
man. 

In a minute or two matters were put right, 
and the motor was moving on with increasing 
speed, and yet with a quietness and ease which 
conveyed the sense of limitless power in re- 
serve. 

“But why did you not run on with the five 
other cylinders?” asked the passenger. “They 
would be more than enough to carry us along.” 


“Well, sir, we’re never content unless every 
part of her is doing its full work.” 

“Al six cylinders must be working?” “Yes, 
sir.” 

“T know one with three cylinders,” mused 
the Bishop aloud. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but the maker?” 

‘“Never mind about the maker at present. I 
know one with three cylinders which the driver 
runs with only two of them at work.” 

“What, regularly, sir?” “Yes.” 

“Then, begging your pardon, sir, he must be 
a fool. No car would stand that. Does his 
master know?” “Yes.” 

“And he keeps him on and says nothing?” 

“He speaks to him, but he takes no notice,” 
replied the Bishop sadly. “He has a kind mas- 
ter, who bears with him, but he says, and he 
is a man of his word, that he will punish him 
one day.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir, it must be your- 
self.” 

The Bishop smiled. “No. Some one with 
far more love and forbearance. But I will tell 
you whom and what I mean. 

“God is our Master. He has made us. The 
three cylinders are body, mind and soul. You 
are running the car on two of them—body and 
mind. But you are allowing your third cylin- 
der—the soul—to remain silent and dead, and 
preventing it from doing its proper work.” 

“You've got me there,” said the man hon- 

estly. 
“Well, God is full of love and forbearance. 
He has not cast you off yet, because he has led 
me to speak to you. But do not trifle with 
such a kind Master. Ask his forgiveness.’— 
Southern Cross. 
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A STRIKING LETTER. 


The president of the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany has sent to the judges of Westmoreland, 
Pa., a remonstrance against the granting of 
liquor licenses in Monessen, where this com- 
pany has two mills, employing 5,250 men, with 
a payroll of $300,000 a month. The letter refers 
to increasing carelessness among the work- 
men, resulting in accidents and deaths, at- 
tributable to the use of beer and alcoholic 
drinks. It says that examination shows that 
85 per cent of accidents in the mills are the re- 
sult of drinking liquor. The efficiency of the 
men has been reduced until one-tenth, at least, 
of the payroll is paid for service not rendered, 
and twenty per cent of the money the men re- 
ceive is spent for liquor. Out of 106 arrests 
in the town in 47 days, 89 were the result of 
the use of liquor. 

The president complains of the evil of de- 
livering beer in quantities to the homes of 
foreign workmen, so that Saturday night and 
Sunday are spent in drinking and fighting, and 
the men are unfit for their work on Monday. 

The company asks that the number of liquor 
licenses be greatly reduced; that the saloons 
be not allowed to open before eight in the 
morning, so the men will not drink before be- 
ginning to work, and that they be required to 
close at a reasonably early hour in the even- 
ing; that the saloons be allowed to have no 
blinds nor screens to front windows and doors, 
and no tables and chairs where men may sit 
and drink indefinitely; and that there be regu- 
lations on the delivery of beer to the homes. 


THE WORLD’S WRATH AND 
PROGRESS. 
Editor The Christian Herald. 


The history of religion shows that its Author 
is exalted by the wrath of man. Faith rests 
upon immovable foundations; it employs 
agencies that human reason cannot trace; it 
operates in regions that defy assaults of hate 
and persecution. The wrath of man keeps holy 
day for the church. Saints are purified and 
wavering believers are made steadfast by the 
violence of the evil-minded. Devotion, zeal 
and fortitude are quickened by the flames of 
martyrdom. The Hebrews were never more 
spiritually glorious than when they languished 
in captivity. Christians were spurred to a 
more diligent performance of their duty by the 
spectacle of a world in arms against them. 
God sometimes uses the devil’s shoulders for a 
vantage point. When affairs are hopelessly 
ravelled, he disentangles them, disposes them 
for good and subordinates to his purposes the 
things that threaten the honor of his name. 
Subtle schemes and forcible attempts against 
the church have been made tributary to her ex- 
cellence. Anger may be blown up into wrath, 
and like Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, seven times 
heated, accentuated to the highest degree, but 
such inhuman rage is its own Nemesis. Pha- 
raoh fumed and fretted, but could do nothing 
against the chosen people. The dispersion of 
the church of the New Testament spread the 
gospel throughout the Roman Empire. Nero 
and Domitian, by their ruthless undertakings, 
rendered signal service to St. Paul’s mission to 
the Gentiles. The Lollards, crushed at home, 
arose elsewhere, and in Bohemia the doctrines 
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of Wycliffe assumed under Huss the dignity 
of a national religion. The Huguenots en- 
riched Europe and America after France had 
been impoverished by their rejection. The 
Covenanters were the rock on which the Stu- 
art dynasty split. The Pilgrim Fathers cor- 
rected the balance of ecclesiastical power be- 
tween two continents. 


(To this might be added that an effort was 
made on this American continent to establish 
a government which should perpetuate slavery 
for all time. Out of that war came the eman- 
cipation of slaves, the exclusion of slavery for- 
ever from this continent. Napoleon aimed to 
make himself ruler of all Europe, to fasten a 
military despotism on that continent. The re- 
sult of his wars was to break up ancient evils, 
traditions, and institutions that had endured a 
thousand years, that had come to have in men’s 
minds the permanence of nature herself. Out 
of that breaking up of the ancient feudal sys- 
tem came the possibility of the republics of 
today.—Ed. Expositor.) 


Coming to Christ. 

Coming to Jesus is the desire of the heart 
after him. It is to feel our sin and misery; to 
believe that he is able and willing to pardon, 
comfort, and save us; to ask him to help us, 
and to trust in him as our friend. To have 
just the same feelings and desires as if he 
were visibly present, and we came and im- 
plored him to bless us, is to come to him, 
though we do not see his face nor hear his 
voice. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS FOR MOVING PICTURES. 
In addition to films on travel, science and nat- 

ural history, the Pathoscope Co., 37 West 42nd 

street, New York, has produced the following 

high-grade religious films. These are non-in- 

flammable, and can be used in churches without 

construction of fire-proof booth: 

Moses Saved From the Waters. 

The Prodigal Son. 

Cain and Abel, 

Abraham’s Sacrifice. 

The Treacherous Kiss. 

Solomon’s Judgment. 

The Birth of Christ; the Adoration of the Magi. 

Life of Christ (the Massacre of the Innocents; the 
Flight into Egypt). 

Life of Christ (His Childhood, 
Miracles). 

Life of Christ (The Miracles, Continued). 

Life of Christ (The Entry into Jerusalem; 
Betrayal by Judas). 

Life of Christ (Christ Before Pilate). 

Life of Christ (At Calvary; the Crucifixion). 

Life of Christ (The Death and Resurrection). 

David and Goliath. 

Absalom, 


Baptism and 


the 


OF INTEREST TO CHURCHES THAT ARE 

EQUIPPED TO SHOW MOTION PICTURES. 

A new Film Exchange has recently been opened 
in Chicago which proposes to operate a depart- 
ment devoted particularly to the needs. of 
churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, etc., that are adopting mo- 
tion pictures in their educational and religious 
work. This concern, The Magnet Feature Film 
Exchange, 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, has 
already acquired a considerable number of high- 
class pictures appropriate for such work and 
expects to add to its equipment in this line reg- 
ularly, being guided in the selections of subjects 
by the opinions and requirements of its church 
patrons. Ministers need have no fear of receiv- 
ing inappropriate or objectionable pictures, as 
they will be given the privilege of running film 
beforehand if desired and rejecting without pay- 
ment of rental if found unsuitable. 


“TEXTS EXPLAINED” 
BY DEAN F. W. FARRAR 


Author of Most Scholarly and Interesting ‘‘Life of Christ’’ 


(More Than 1400 New Tes 


| 2 ay FARRAR for some years ex- 
amined candidates for the ministry. 
He found the majority of them woefully 
lacking in proper interpretation of some of 
the most vital texts. Most of the candi- 
dates were able to throw light on only four 
or five of thirty. The interpretation of 
some of these texts will furnish sugges- 
tions for a sermon, and help the pastor to 
remove many perplexities of his flock, and 
in some cases not a few of his own. 


You use at least 104 
texts a year, and two- 
thirds of them are from 
the New Testament. 
If this 370 page book 
throws light on ten of 
these texts you will 
have been fully repaid. 

The editor confident- 
ly recommends this for 
your reference. library. 


ONE OF THE 1,400 
EXPOSITIONS. 
ohn 20:17. “Touch 

a not.” Vulg, “Noli 

me tangere.” It is to 

be regretted that both 

the A. V. and R._V. 

have this misleading 

translation. It might 
well be asked why 

Mary Magdalene should 

be told not to touch 

Christ because he had 

not ascended, whereas 

not only was Thomas 
bidden to touch Him 

(verse 27), but the 

Apostles were even bid- 

den to “handle Him 

and see” that His body 
was not a mere appari- 

tion (Luke 24:39). 

The translation here 

ought to be, “Take not 
hold of me,” or, even better, “Cling not to me” 

(lit.) “Be not clinging to Me.” So rendered, 

it enables us to grasp the deep-spiritual les- 


This book has heretofore been sold for $1.50 net. 
or on approval, to be paid for in 30 days, $1.50. 


$1.00 postpaid, cash with order, 


DEAN F. W. FARRAR 

If you have seen “Farrar’s Life of Christ,” 
you will appreciate the painstaking, reverent 
scholarship you will find in “Texts Explained.” 


tament Texts Illuminated) 


son which our Lord desired to impress on the 
mind of Mary, and which multitudes have 
failed to apprehend. 


Our Lord meant to teach the loving, de- 
spairing woman that: 

1. The abode of His risen body on earth 
would now be but for a brief interspace of 
time. 

2. Yet even for that brief forty days the 
time was passed for exhibitions of human and 
bodily affection. His temporary physical 
presence on earth was to be superseded by the 

far nearer and more 


absolute spiritual pres- 
ence. His children were 
no more to be “with 
Christ,” but what was 
a far deeper and diviner 
union, “in Christ.” 


Had this been rightly 
apprehended, the forms 
of worship which stim- 
ulate emotions for the 
Physical sufferings of 
Christ might not have 
invaded Christianity, 


No crucifix was known 
before the eighth 
century, and portable 
crucifixes not before 
the eleventh century. 
The Stations of the 
Cross were not known 
before the fourteenth 
century. 


Explanations of 
“Thou art Peter and 
on this rock will I 
build my church,” is 
exceedingly interesting 
in the view of recent 
events. “Lead us not 
into temptation” is also 
carefully explained. 


Expositor readers may purchase it for 


_--———————————————— ess 


CASH ORDER. 


F, M. Barton, Pub. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send me copy “Texts Explained,” by Farrar, 
for which I enclose $1.00. 
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APPROVAL ORDER. 
F, M. Barton, Pub. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Send me copy “Texts Explained,” by Farrar, 
on approval. If I do not wish to keep it, will 
return in 10 days; or will keep it and pay $1.50 
in 30 days. 


FENCE OR AMBULANCE. 


‘Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
eee to walk near its crest was so pleas- 
ant; 
But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke, and full many a peasant; 
So SHE Bh said something would have to be 
one 
But their projects did not at all tally. 
Some ee “Put a fence ’round the edge of the 
eli Be - 
Some, “An ambulance down in the valley.” 


But the cry for the ambulance carried the day 
For it spread through the neighboring city; 
A fence may -be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity 
For those who slipped over that dangerous cliff, 
And the dwellers in highway and alley 
Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a 
fence 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“For the cliff is all right if you’re careful,” they 


said, 
“And if folks ever slip and are dropping, 

It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below when they’re stop- 

ping;” 

So day after day as those mishaps occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers sally, 

To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 


Then an old sage remarked, “It’s a marvel to me 
That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 
When they’d much better aim at prevention. 

“Let us stop at its source all this mischief,” 

cried he, 

“Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally; 

If the cliff we will fence we might almost dis- 


pense 
With the ambulance down in the valley.” 


“Oh. he’s a fanatic,” the other rejoined, 
“Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 
He’d dispense with all charities, too, if he could, 
No, no! We’ll support them forever! 
Aren’t we picking up folks just as fast as they 
fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? Shall he? 
Why should people of sense stop to put up a 
fence 
While their ambulance works in the valley?” 


But a sensible few, who are practical too, 
Will not bear with such nonsense much lon- 


ger; 
They believe that prevention is better than cure, 
And their party will soon be the stronger. 
Encourage them, with your purse, voice and 


pen, 
And (while other philanthropists dally) 
They will scorn all pretense and put a stout 
fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 


Better guide well the young than reclaim them 
when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is calling; 
To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis best 
To prevent other people from falling; 
Better close up the source of temptation and 
crime 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 
earn put a strong fence ’round the top of the 
cliff, 
Than an ambulance down in the valley. 


Prevention is the thing, not cure. We are 
obsessed with the idea of cure. Let us get away 
from it. Let us tell those who are sick. “A law 
has been violated.” We are all obsessed with the 
idea of keeping men out of hell. Let us reverse 
this, and by prevention, keep hell out of men. 


THE ANGEL OF ACTION. 
_ Jessie Wallace Hughan, in The Survey. 

His garment of white is girded for fight; 

His sword is drawn ready at need; 

And he speaks in our ear as the story we hear, 
And stands at our side as we read. 

For the blood that is spilled and the souls that 

are killed, 
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For the children that toil the night through 

We shed a soft tear, when the challenge rings 
clear, 

“And what are you going to do? 


“We do little indeed,’ politely we plead; 

“But we favor all schemes of reform, 

And our strength is all spent, in these days of 
high rent, 

To keep our own firesides warm. ae 

Our rulers we blame for our land and its shame 

And we rail at the self-seeking crew.” | 

Yet the answer is still, explain as we will, 

“And what are you going to do?” 


For homes are childhood is 
soiled 

And strong lives are wasted away; 4 

And we solace their woe with the crumbs that 
we throw, 

The while for the kingdom we pray. 

But there sounds in our ears, at the end of the 
years, 

A voice we must hearken unto,— 

“T was naked and cold, in prison and old, 

And what in that day did ye do?” 


despoiled and 


REGRETS HIS LOSS. 
Rev. G. W. Horn, Wis. 


I feel it incumbent upon me to write inform- 
ing you how much I’ve appreciated the help de- 
rived from the November issue of the Expositor. 
“It is really great!”’ I don’t know how I’ve man- 
aged so long without its aid. I’m quite sure my 
ministry would have been more enriched and 
useful—had I been a subscriber to the Expositor 
much earlier. I thank you for persisting in true 
efforts to secure my subscription until you suc- 
ceeded. 


(Continued from page XXIII) 


deeply ingrained in human nature yet common- 
ly overborne by alien influences; the great void 
in man’s spirit, which in sunny days the world 
seems, but only seems, to fill—all are bared to 
view and responsive to an adequate and appro- 
priate message. This is a crisis in the spiritual 
life of the people-——Bible Magazine. 


* * * 


A City Newspaper Editor’s View. 


There will be a new spirit abroad in the 
world. Men will see with new eyes and hear 
with a new intenseness. A new leadership will 
be demanded—a leadership with new watch- 
words and a new program. Old philosophies 
will be tumbled into the dust bins and the ash 
cans of the world; the war oracles of yesterday 
will be as much outdated as the Oracle of Del- 
phi; the wisdom of a century will have become 
foolishness. Today and yesterday nations have 
sought lands and power; the quest of tomorrow 
will be the quest of the way of peace. 


The world will need a new gospel and a new 
inspiration. It will turn to the shores of the 
New World. Shall it turn to us in vain? Shall 
it find us going our way, one man to his farm 
and another to his merchandise, heedless of the 
spiritual opportunity of the hour? Or shall we 
here highly resolve that these dead on battle- 
fields whose lines are measured by hundreds 
of miles shall not have died in vain? In the 
Eighteenth Century this nation blazed the path 
of democracy, and half the world or more has 
followed. We have today the second great op- 
portunity of our history. May we not free na- 
tions as we have freed individuals, and point 
for the world the way to peace for all man- 
kind?—The St. Louis Republic, 


For Sale, Exchange 
and Classified Dept. 


Sell or Exchange those articles which you no longer 

require. A few words in this department will reach 

12,000 preachers at a cost of only 3 cents per word. 
Minimum Charge Fifty Cents 


THIS DEP’T. FOR USE OF PASTORS ONLY 


GPECIAL prices on Blackboards, Collection Plates, Indi- 
vidual Communion Trays and Single or Duplex Envelopes. 
American Blackboard Co., Gay Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


PASTORS WITHOUT CHURCHES furnished dignified em- 

_ Ployment. $75 to $200 monthly assured them. 
with charges devoting spare time, can add many dollars to 
income. Let us show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 202 Bar 
Street, Canton, Ohio. 


Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


considered. Material gathered for writers and 
speakers. Expert literary service; revision, re~ 
search. Endorsed. No task too complex, and 
your requirements are carefully fulfilled. The 
— Bureau, Room 300, 503 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, 


Ask about free H Is. 
EXP ECT REVIVAL z Ryanecical, Publishing 


Co., Chicago. 


Stereopticon Outfit to Highest Bidder. ‘‘Nassau’—Arc 
Light and Acetylene. Well arranged boxes compose stand. 
Send for details. PASTOR, Box 27, Mount Carmel, Pa. 


Seventh Day Adventism a False System.—Ten cents per 
copy, postpaid, special rates for quantities. Wm. Sickels, 
Beaumont, Cal. 


PUNEST STEREOPTICON SLIDES. Especially arranged 
for churches. Special offer on Stereopticons. Write M. G. 


Cole, Granville, N. Y. 

We print 200 note-heads or 100 
A Letter Head letter-heads and 100 envelopes all 
for $1.00; 50 visiting cards 10 cents extra, if with same order. 
Send postal for samples and text of 26 stock (ready printed) 
supplies for churches and pastors. BAR HARBOR PRESS Co., 
88 Main St., Bar Harbor, Maine. 


Co., 112 Tracy Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 


WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN, 18 or over. Get U. S. 
Government Life Jobs. $65 to $150 month. Thousands 
1915 appointments. No layoffs. Common education sufficient. 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately for list of positions 
now obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. O-110, Rochester, 
3 a 


ae 


For Baptist Ministers——-The Baptist Ministers Specia 
Bulletin, published monthly, records all pastoral vacancies in 


Subscription, two dollars yearly. mo) a 
can apply on annual subscription. Address Ministers Bulletin 
Co., Homer, N. Y. 


WAR SLIDES for rental. Stereopticon. 75 views on the 
present war. Lecture fully describing accompanies. Latest 
and best. Take your people to the battle-fields of Europe. 
See the ruins of Belgium. Willis P. Hume, North Tonawanda, 
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GOOD STEREOPTICON with accessories, all complete, for 
sale, cheap. Cost $55.00. Or would exchange for Printing 
Press or Victrola with some Records. Rev. Horn, Box 51, 
Barneveld, Wis. 


FOR S ALE at a real bargain, a 5x8 Excelsior Print- 
ing Press, and full equipment, including 
six kinds and sizes of type. Used only three months. Outfit 


cost $40.00. Will sell for $20.00. For particulars, write, Rev. 
H. C, Slater, Shawano, Wis. 


POST CARDS FOR PREACHERS AND OTHERS — 


Prayers, wishes, messages. One cent each. Rev. Clement C. 


Cary, Atlanta, Ga, 
Stereopticon, arc lamp, rheostat, com- 


FOR SALE plete with Darlot lens, $20. Rev. W. S. 


Rowe, 8701 Birchdale Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR RENT Set colored slides, “‘Christ and the 


Parables'’—Good Sunday evening set 
rental $1.00. Rev. W. S. Rowe, 8701 Birchdale Ave., Cleveland’ 
ES Se Sat ak Deer a har Salata ap ee pee ita 
FOR SALE One set (four large volumes) ‘‘The New 

Peoples Cyclopedia of Universal Knowl- 


edge.’’ Good as new, only $10. B. H. Ward, Chambers, Neb, 


eT STEREOPTICONS. 


NEW METHOD & SUBJECTS. 
* CHURCHES REDUCED RATES. 
MOORE-MUBBELL & €CO.717. MASONIC TEMPLE- CHICAGO 


BILHORN "FELL 


FOLDING 
ORGANS 


UP. We Guarantee 


$10 Send for Catalogues 


BILHORN BROTHERS 
136 WEST LAKE ST. : CHICAGO 


NEW SETS OF SLIDES 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. ..100 SLIDES 
EUROPEAN WAR............. 100 SLIDES 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
Send 10c for complete catalog. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 


Stereopticons—Moving Picture Machines—Stereopticon Slides 


Dept. D. 918 Chestnut St. : Philadelphia 


Special Offer to Ministers 


500 Envelopes 614x354.......... Seite 
500 Letterheads (Bond Paper)....... 3 
250)\Calline Cardsi. ses sian ee © 

Send remittance with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


4 page weekly Church calendars—250 copies for $3.00 
Send for sample. 


We create and print Catalogs, Books, Magazines, and 
all commercial work, at very reasonable prices. If you 
can refer any one to us needing this kind of work, we 
will be glad to pay for the favor. 


The Rodgers & Randall Co. 
Caxton Building - - - Cleveland, Ohio 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Does your church use this cleanly method? 
If not, send for Catalog and “SPECIAL INTRO- 


pucTorY OFFER.” Our noiseless, dust-proof, 
self-collecting trays save }4 cost other services. 
Shallow glass used—no tipping of head. Out- 
fits on trial. State number communicants, 


Thomas Communian Service Co.. Box 15 Lima, Ohio 


WHEN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS 
PLEASE MENTION THE EXPOSITOR. 
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IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 

When other conundrums cease, or have all 
been answered or given up, this always re- 
mains, “Is the world growing better or 
worse?” The statesmen, the scientist and the 
seer all propound this inquiry. To the anxious 
inquiry out of Seir, “Watchman, what of the 
night?” the astute prophet takes refuge in the 
Delphic evasion, but with entire confidence in 
the accuracy of his prediction, “The morning 
cometh, and also the night; when you want 
more information, come back again.” 

The world is growing better, the world is 
growing worse—in spots. Wicked and adulter- 
ous men wax worse and worse. He that is un- 
holy continues to be unholy, and often grows 
hardened in his unholiness. On the _ other 
hand, goodness grows by what it feeds upon; 
Generosity grows as it gives; nobleness is 
learned of nobleness; righteousness in the 
world enlarges with the growth of righteous- 
ness in the souls of men.—The Advance. 


A Conquering Cause. 

The story of what has been going on for 
the last hundred years is far more wonderful 
than the story of the first Christian century. 
The area covered and the countries reached in 
that first Christian campaign seem upon the 
map infinitesimal compared with the territory 
occupied in the nineteenth century. Then it 
was only the seaboard of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean; now the lines have literally gone out 
into the ends of the earth. The first mission- 
aries were mercifully ignorant of the extent of 
the globe which had to be covered; if they had 
known it their hearts would have quailed. But 
now we know the full extent, all the races, na- 
tions, and tongues of the earth, and we can 
with a sober confidence see that the earth may 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea. This sure and rapid 
progress, manifest to the eyes of those who 
take the trouble to know the facts, is the most 
powerful motive for missionary effort. We 
see that it is not a desperate and losing cause 
to which we are committed, but one which is 
sure to prevail.—R. F. Horton. 


Plain Honesty. 

The day was in the United States when Jay 
Gould could wreck the Erie Railroad and beg- 
gar. stockholders and go scot-free, and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt could send the public to a 
place not to be mentioned. But today we see 
the spectacle of the demand of all the rail- 
roads for increased freight rates held up and 
scrutinized closely, because the “might-makes- 
right” spoilers of the New Haven, the Rock 
Island, the Frisco must be shown that they 
have been tried and convicted out of their own 
mouths, and the days of the helpless, fleeced 
investor has come. The day was when a rich 
manufacturer could flout public opinion as to 
the purity of his goods, but lately a rich oleo- 
margarine maker of Chicago has been sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for two years for 
violating the pure food act.—J. F. Cowan. 


Prison Reform. 
Ordinarily the appointment of a war- 
den to a prison, even though so widely 
known as Sing Sing, is not an event of public 


interest. But last week an appointment was 
made which speaks volumes for prison reform. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, a leading manutactur- 
er of Auburn, N. Y., who has taken a promi- 
nent part in the politcs of the state as a re- 
former, and a keen personal interest in prison 
conditions, was offered the position of warden 
at Sing Sing, and has accepted the difficult job. 
A little while ago he entered Auburn prison 
incognito, and for a time was subjected to the 
regulations and conditions of ordinary prison 
life. Mr. Osborne says: “I am aware of the 
many difficulties connected with the position, 
but the possibilities of service seem great 
enough to more than counterbalance them. 
Complete success does not seem to me to be 
possible under existing conditions; but I have 
been frequently surprised at what can be ac- 
complished by the application of sincerity and 
common sense to difficult problems.” He has 
a fine opportunity to apply these admirable but 
too rare qualites to a hard problem.—Pitts- 
burg Chr. Advocate. i 


One of the most Christian enterprises 
of the United States government in the 
Philippines has been the establishment of 
model prisons. The great agricultural prison 
in Ramon, on the Island of Mindanoa, is an 
openwork structure with hardly the appear- 
ance at all of a place of confinement. The in- 
mates work all day on an immense farm, there 
being scarcely ever an attempt at evasion. 
The industrial colony at Iwahig, on the Island 
of Palawan, is another humane correctional in- 
stitution. At the Bilibid prison, Manila, there 
are 3,000 inmates, every mother’s son of whom 
is learning a trade. After from two to four 
years’ training they go out, sure of a livelihood, 
as cabinet-makers, basket-makers, engravers 
in gold and silver, etc—Record of Chr. Work. 


Advance in the Mission Field. 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church. That has been true, is true today of 
sand confessed Christians. When the uprising 
in China for an example. It required a hun- 
dred years to secure in China a hundred thou- 
sand confessed Christians. When the uprisng 
of 1900 came, hundreds of missionaries and 
more than thirty thousand native Christians 
sealed their testimony with their own blood. 
The result has been that the gains of the last 
dozen years have been two hundred per cent 
of the gains of the preceding century. It is 
only thirteen years since word was sent out to 
the eighteen provinces that every Christian, 
native and foreign, should be killed. Yet, in 
our own day, we have seen the chief executive 
of the new China send out a direction to the 
eighteen provinces that prayer should be made 
to God for the wellbeing of the republic and a 
request was wired from Peking to every 
Christian capital in the world, asking that 
Christian peoples would join with China in this 
petition.—Pres. Blanchard, in Bible Magazine. 


The Bible is now printed, in whole or in 
part, in eighty of the principal languages of 
India, besides the three versions of Ceylon and 
the five of Burma. In these languages already 
seventeen and one-half million copies of the 
Scriptures have been issued. During the last 
year more than a million copies were dis- 
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tributed. Thus God’s Word has been brought 
into the languages of about ninety-five per 
cent of the three hundred and fifteen million 
souls of India, to whom it is sold at a nominal 
Price. 
* * * 

During the quadrennium between the Ro- 
chester and Kansas City Student Volunteer 
Conventions the number of young men and 
women in college mission study classes ad- 
vanced from 29,300 to 40,400. In this period 
the highest number of volunteers—1,466—have 
sailed to the foreign field. This exceeds the 
number sailing during the first twelve years of 
the movement. The total number of volun- 
teers gone to the foreign field since the move- 
ment started has been 5,882.—Record of Chr. 
Work. 

* * * 

When the writer first went to India, nearly 

thirty-six years ago, educated Hindus placed 


Christ on a lower level than some of their_ 


own saints and sages, while at the same time 
they would speak most kindly and apprecia- 
tively of our religion. But, at the present time, 
their attitude has been completely changed. 
They speak disrespectfully of Christianity as a 
product of Western thought and as an expres- 
sion of Occidental ideals and characteristics, 
but they exalt Jesus as an unequalled type and 
example among men. “He is one of ourselves, 
a true Oriental; He is our brother whose life 
we love to study and whom we admire.” That 
which fascinates India, especially the upper 
classes of India, is the Divine character and 
the perfect human ideal life of Jesus. The 
Gospel of this message commands not only the 
respect, but also the admiration and imitation 
of the best souls of non-Christian India. 


The remarkable influence of the Scriptures in 
India is evident to all careful observers. Al! 
classes are more or less influenced by it. Re- 
cently a student in South India sold more than 
a thousand portions of the Tamil Gospels to 
his fellow passengers on a train in an eighty- 
mile journey.—J. P. Jones, Missionary of Am- 
erican Board. 

* * * 

The Rev. D. J. Schutz, of the American 
Methodist Mission in the Ballia_ district 
(eighty-seven miles northeast of Benares) has 
baptized in the last year 1,027 persons, rep- 
resenting sixteen whole villages, and reports 
3,000 more Chamars as ready for baptism. A 
police officer reports to him: 

“Formerly these people were thugs and 
thieves and gave us endless trouble. Now 
they live honestly and we have much occa- 
sion for praise (of them).” 


THE WORLD WAR AN OPPORTUNITY. 
Christian Service. 

The brighter side of the European struggle 
is in the sobering of multitudes as they face 
the realities of ruin and death. There is also 
the opportunity offered for self-sacrifice and 
heroism, and for the exhibition of forbearance 
and the spirit of service and brotherly love 
even toward an enemy. It is possible, too, that 
this breaking of the war cloud may clear the 
atmosphere, so that the spirit of warfare may 
be laid low, neighbors may forget their petty 
quarrels and selfish rivalries, religious liberty 


may be given a broader application, and com- 
mon suffering may prove a bond of. brother- 
hood. Already the Czar has promised new 
privileges to the Jews, and new liberties to Po- 
land. A cablegram from Petrograd says that 
Russian Methodists are helping the wounded 
and there are new opportunities for the Gos- 
pel. The people of India have showed an un- 
expected spirit of loyalty to Great Britain, and 
the domestic strife in Ireland and on the part 
of suffragists has been quieted—at least for 
the present. 

We are encouraged also by the fact that the 
greatest spiritual awakenings have often taken 
place in the darkest hours of history. In times 
of distress men look to God for help, and when 
earthly possessions seem insecure Christians 
are often more ready to lay up treasure in 
heaven. 

Since the days of the Son of Man on earth 
and the hour of His crucifixion, through the 
early persecutions of Nero, the dark ages, the 
Reformation and the pioneering days, the 
cause of Christ has always advanced in the 
face of difficulties.—Miss. Review of World. 

K * 

Dr. Walling Clark, for twenty-five years a 
Methodist missionary in Italy, says: “It is 
very significant that the people in Italy are 
flocking to the churches everywhere, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. Even men of 
high social and government positions are turn- 
ing their attention to spiritual things, driven by 
this experience of bloody slaughter which 
comes home to millions of families the length 
and breadth of Europe. A wave of religious 
faith is sweeping over all the people. After the 
war is ended, I believe that one result of the 
conflict will be the moral and spiritual trans- 
formation of the entire continent.” 


Moral Responsibility in Warfare. 


Nothing is more striking in the outbreak of 
the present war than the way in which every- 
body is considering it from a moral standpoint. 
The press refer with horror to the bloody bat- 
tle-fields heaped with the slain; the idea of 
military glory or territorial expansion has sunk 
into the background, and all the present events 
are treated in a tone which indicates a prevail- 
ing feeling that such a struggle is a barbarous 
anachronism in our day. The Hague Tribunal 
has done one thing for the world in making the 
Dove of Peace take a living place beside the 
eagles of Napoleonism in the popular mind. 
The sense of responsibility for the homicidal 
ravages of howitzers and machine guns has 
been a question most of all the subject of de- 
bate in the press, and we read much more 
about the agents or agencies that caused the 
new struggle in the cockpit of Europe, the 
famine with which the poor are universally 
threatened, the bankruptcy of traders and the 
paralyzing of commerce, than about the out- 
come of the struggle or the probable triumph 
of Pan-Germanism or Panslavism.—Literary 
Digest. 

* * * 

Such situations as these in Europe create an 
atmosphere favorable to the preaching of the 
gospel of the Son of God. The sense of de- 
pendence on God, dull and inert in prosperity 
and ease; the instinctive tendency to prayer, 

(Continued on page XX) 
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Tioachet Training Class Success 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEXT BOOK 
| | OW TO MAKE your Teacher Training Class count for the most in sus- 


tained interest and enthusiasm is a question which the wise choice of a 

text book will go a long way toward answering. The right book will be of 
trustworthy scholarship but it will be interesting as well. More time is spent in 
private study than in the class and it is here that the book itself must furnish the 
inspiration. 


Here are books that have both the scholarship and interest qualities: 


The Evangel First Standard Teacher Training Course 
Introduction by Franklin McElfresh 
International Teacher Training Superintendent 


152 Pages. 35 cents postpaid 


“Very compact, perfectly clear, thoughtfully simple, and driving straight to the 
point.’’—Introduction. 

“The freshness and the depth of the studies here given on the Old Testament 
and the New, the pupil, the teacher, and the school, are as encouraging to the critic 
as they are likely to prove acceptable to the everyday student and teacher. The 
International Teacher-training Superintendent, Dr. Franklin McElfresh, leads one 
to an unusually lofty and inspiring point of view in his admirable little introduction.” 
—Sunday School Times. 


The Evangel Advanced Standard Teacher Training Course 
8 Volumes, $1.00, Complete, Unified and Moderate in Cost 
HIS is the first complete, wnified course meeting the advanced standard requirements of the 
) Peer Sunday School Association. It has been adopted by many State Associations 
and is recommended by teacher training workers everywhere. 
“The most promising pathway to the coveted advanced diploma.’’—E. Morris Fergusson. 
“The more carefully I look into your Advanced Standard Teacher Training Course the more 


I am satisfied that you have the best thing on the market. The advantage is that it is unified.’’ 
—Rev. Joseph Clark, D. D., State Secretary of Ohio. 


EIGHT VOLUMES IN COURSE. MAY BE PURCHASED SEPARATELY. 


The Books of the Old Testament... .15c | Sowing the Seed.................. 15c 
The Books of the New Testament...15c | Winning the World (Missions)... .. 15c 
The Life and Times of Our Lord Sabbath School Methods...........15¢ 
POSUMAEEICIBEM oc hae. | ink wae 1Sc | Conquests of the Cross (Church 
From One to Twenty-One..........15c¢ History) s..c 3. cess 6 See iS ane 256 


These Courses are standard, bearing the approval of the Committee on Education of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. Returnable copies for examination will be sent to any superin- 
tendent or training class leader. 


F. M. Barton Co., Publishers : Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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